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CHAPTER  L 

THS  TALB  BSeurS  WITH  THM   XyGA6IS0  OF  ▲  ''TAIL" — 
▲HD  THS  GAFZAIH  DXUYKBS  HIS  OPmOVS  OM  TAKIOCS 

STJBJXCTS. 

Captain  DxTinfiNG  stood  wiih  bis  bad^  to  the  fire- 
place in  the  back-parloar  of  a  tempefanoe  ooffee- 
honse  in  a  certain  town  on  the  eastern  sea-boanl  of 
America. 

The  name  of  that  town  is  nnimportant,  and,  for 
reasons  with  which  the  reader  has  nothing  to  do, 
we  do  not  mean  to  disclose  it. 

Captain  Danning,  besides  being  the  owner  and 
commander  of  a  Sonth-sea  whale-ship,  was  the 
owner  of  a  large  burly  body,  a  pair  of  broad  shoul- 
ders, a  -pair  of  immense  red  whiskers  that  met 
nnder  his  chin,  a  shorty  red  little  nose,  a  large  firm 
month,  and  a  pair  of  light-bloe  eyes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  owner^s  mood,  conld  flash  like 
those  of  a  tiger  or  twinkle  sweetly  like  the  eyes  of 
a  laughing  child.  But  his  eyes  seldom  flashed ; 
they  more  firegnest}/  twinkled,  for  the  capiaaa  m^a 
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the  very  soul  of  kindliness  and  good-humour.  Yet 
he  was  abrupt  and  sharp  in  his  manner,  so  that 
superficial  observers  sometimes  said  he  was  hasty. 

Captain  Dunning  was,  so  to  speak,  a  sample  of 
three  ppmary  colours — red,  blue,  and  yellow — a 
walking  fragment,  as  it  were,  of  the  rainbow.  His 
hair  and  face,  especially  the  nose,  were  red ;  his 
eyes,  coat,  and  pantaloons  were  blue,  and  his  waist- 
coat was  yellow.     - 

At  the  time  we  introduce  him  to  the  reader,  he 
was  standing,  as  we  have  said,  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace,  although  there  was  no  fire,  the  weather 
being  mild,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches' 
pockets.  Having  worked  with  the  said  hands  for 
many  long  years  before  the  mast,  until  he  had  at 
last  worked  himself  behind  the  mast,  in  other 
words,  on  to  the  quarter-deck  and  into  possession 
of  his  own  ship,  the  worthy  captain  conceived  that 
he  had  earned  the  right  to  give  his  hands  a 
long  rest;  accordingly  he  stowed  them  away  in 
his  pockets  and  kept  them  there  at  all  times, 
save  when  necessity  compelled  him  to  draw  them 
forth. 

"  Very  odd/'  remarked  Captain  Dunning,  look- 
ing at  his  black  straw  hat  which  lay  on  the  table 
before  him,  as  if  the  remark  were  addressed  to  it— 
'*very  odd  if,  having  swallowed  the  cow,  I  should 
now  be  compelled  to  worry  at  the  tail" 

As  the  black  straw  hat  made  no  reply,  the  Cap- 
tain looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  but  not  meeting  with 
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any  response  from  that  quarter/  he  looked  out  at 
the  window  and  encountered  the  gaze  of  a  seamaa 
flattening  his  nose  on  a.  pane  of  glass,  and  look* 
ing  in. 

The  captain  smiled.  '^  Ah  I  here's  a  tail  at 
last,''  he  said,  as  the  seaman  disappeared,  and  in 
another  moment  reappeared  at  the  door  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand. 

It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  explain  that 
Captain  Dunning  had  just  succeeded  in  engaging 
a  first-rate  crew  for  his  nezt  whaling  voyage  (which 
was  the  **cow"  he  professed  to  have  swallowed)^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  cook  (which  was  the  "  tail," 
at  which  he  feared  he  might  be  compelled  to 
worry). 

"  You're  a  cook,  are  you  V  he  asked,  as  the  man 
entered  and  nodded. 

"  Yes,  sir,''  answered  the  "  tail,"  pulling  his  fore- 
lock. 

"And  an  uncommonly  ill-favoured  rascally- 
looking  cook  you  are,"  thought  the  captain ;  but 
he  did  not  say  so,  for  he  was  not  utterly  regardless 
of  men's  feelings.  He  merely  said,  "  Ah !"  and  then 
followed  it  up  with  the  abrupt  question — 

''Do  you  drink?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  smoke  too,"  replied  the  "  tail,"  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Very  good ;  then  you  can  go,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, shortly. 

"  Eh !"  exclaimed  thp  man. 
b2 
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**Tou  can  go,"  repeated  the  captain.  "You 
wont  suit.  My  ship  is  a  temperance  ship,  and  all 
the  hands  are  teetotallers.  I  have  found  from  ex- 
perience that  men  work  better,  and  speak  better, 
and  In  every  way  act  better,  on  tea  and  coflfee  than 
on  spirits.  I  don't  object  to  their  smoking ;  but  I 
don't  allow  drinkin'  aboard  my  ship ;  so  you  wont 
do,  my  man.    Good  morning." 

Thd  tail  gazed  at  the  captain  in  mute  amaze- 
Inent. 

**Aht  you  may  look,'*  observed  the  captain, 
replying  to  the  gaze ;  "  but  you  may  also  mark 
my  words,  if  you  will.  I've  not  sailed  the  ocean 
for  thirty  years  for  nothin'.  I've  seen  men  in  hot 
seas  and  in  cold — on  grog,  and  on  tea-r-and  / 
know  that  coffee  and  tea  carry  men  through  the 
hardest  work  better  than  grog.  I  also  know  that 
there's  a  set  o'men  in  this  world  who  look  upon 
teetotallers  as  very  soft  chaps — old  wives,  in  fact 
Very  good  (here  the  captain  waxed  emphatic,  and 
struck  his  fist  on  the  table).  Now  look  here,  young 
man,  Fm  an  old  wife,  and  my  ship's  manned  by 
similar  old  ladies ;  so  you  wont  suit." 

To  this  the  seaman  made  no  reply,  but  feeling 
doubtless,  as  he  regarded  the  masculine  specimen 
before  him,  that  he  would  be  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment among  such  a  crew  of  females,  he  thrust  a 
quid  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek,  put  on  his  hat, 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room,  shutting  the 
door  after  him  with  a  bang. 
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He  had  scarcely  left  when  a  tap  at  the  door 
annduncod  a  secoad  yisitor. 
.    ^  Hum !  Another  ^Vtail^"  I  sapposa    Come  in." 

If  the  new  comer  was  a  '^tail,''  he  was  decidedly 
a  long  one,  hdng  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings  at 
the  very  least. 

^  Ton  wants  a  cook,  I  blieveT  said  the  man, 
palling  off  his  hat'' 

**  I  do.    Are  you  one  T 

^  Tes^  I  jist  guess  I  am.  Bin  It  cook  for  fifteen 
year." 

"  Been  to  sea  as  a  cook  f*  inquired  the  cap- 
tain. 

*'I  jist  hava  Once  to  the  South  Seas,  twice  to 
the  North,  an'  once  round  the  world.  Cook  all 
the  tima  I've  roasted,  and  stewed,  and  grilled^ 
and  fried,  and  biled,  right  round  the  'arth,  I  have." 

Being  apparently  satisfied  with  the  man's  ac- 
count of  himself,  Captain  Dunning  put  to  him  the 
question — "  Do  you  diink  f 

"Ay,  like  a  fish;  for  I  drinks  nothin'  but 
water,  I  don't.  Bin  born  and  raised  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  d'ye  see,  an'  never  tasted  a  drop  all  my 
life." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  captain,  who  plumed 
himself  on  being  a  clever  physiognomist,  and  had 
already  formed  a  good  opinion  of  the  man.  "  Do 
you  ever  swear  ?" 

**  Never,  but  when  I  can't  help  it." 

'*  And  when's  that  r 
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"  Then/*  replied  the  Captain,  "  you  must  learn 
to  Wst  without  swearin',  'cause  I  don't  allow  it 
iiboard  my  ship/' 

The  man  evidently  regarded  his  questioner  as  a 
very  extraordinary  and  eccentric  individual ;  but 
he  merely  replied^  ^/ I'll  try;"  and  after  a  little 
further  conversation,  an  agreement  was  come  to ; 
the  man  was  sent  away  with  (H'ders  to  repair  on 
board  immediately,  as  everything  was  in  readiness 
to  "  up  anchor  and  away  next  morning/' 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  and  eflfectually  dis- 
posed of  the  "  tail,"  Captain  Dunning  put  on  his 
hat  very  much  on  the  back  of  his  head,  knit  his 
brows,  and  pursed  his  lips  firmly,  as  if  he  had 
still  some  important  duty  to  perform ;  then,  quit- 
ting the  hotel,  he  traversed  the  streets  of  the  town 
with  rapid  strides. 


CHAPTER  11. 

IMPOBTANT  PEBSONAGES  4BE  INTBODUCED  TO  THE  BEADEB 
— THE  CAPTAIN  MAKES  INSANE  BESOLUTIONS,  FIGHTS 
A  BATTLE,  AND  CONQUEBS. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  whose  name  we  have 
declined  to  communicate,  there  stood  a  house — a 
small  house — so  small  that  it  might  have  been 
more  appropiriately,  perhaps,  styled  a  cottage 
This  house  had  a  yellow-painted  face,  with  a  green 
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door  in  the  middle,  whidi  might  haswe  been  r»> 
garded  as  its  noee,  and  a  window  on  eadi  side 
thereof,  which  might  have  been  consideied  its  efes. 
Its  nose  was,  as  we  have  said,  painted  green,  and 
its  eyes  had  gieen  Venetian  ejdida^  which  were 
half  shut  at  the  moment  Oaptain  Dmumig  walked 
up  to  it,  as  if  it  were  calmly  oontanplatii^  that 
seaman's  general  appearance. 

There  was  a  small  garden  in  front  ci  the  hoose^ 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  low  fence.  Oaptain 
Dunning  pushed  open  the  little  gates,  walked  op  to 
ihe  nose  of  the  house,  and  hit  it  sevezal  seveie 
blows  with  his  knucklea  The  resah  was  that  the 
nose  (qpened^  and  a  servant  girl  speared  in  the 
gap. 

'^  Is  your  mistress  at  homef  inquired  the 
captain. 

"Guess  she  is — both  of  'emT  replied  the 
girl. 

<'Tell  both  of  'em  Tm  here,  then,''  said  the 
captain,  stepping  into  the   little  parlour  wiUumt 
further  ceremony ;  "and  is  my  little  girl  in  V 
•    "Yes,  she's  in.'' 

-  "  Then  send  her  here,  too,  an'  look  alive,  lass." 
So  saying,  Captain  Dunning  sat  down  on  the  so&^ 
and  began  to  beat  the  floor  with  his  right  foot 
somewhat  impatiently. 

In  another  second  a  merry  little  voice  was  heard 
in  the  passage,  the  door  burst  open,  a  £sdr-haired 
girl  of  about  ten  years  of  9ge  sprang  into  the 
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itoom,  and  immediately  commenced  to  siiaDgle  her 
lather  in  a  series  of  violent  embraces. 
.  "  Why,  Ailie,  my  darling,  one  would  think  you 
had  not  ^een  me  for  fifty  years,  at  least/'  said  the 
<^ptain,  hcdding  his  daughter  at  arm's  length,  in 
prder  the  mojce  satisfactorily  to  survey  her, 

"It's  a  whole  week,  papa,  since  you  last  came 
to  see  me,"  replied  the  little  one,  striving  to  get  at 
her  father's  neck  again,  "  and  I'm  sure  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  hundred  years  at  least" 
^  As  the  child  said  this  she  threw  her  little  arms 
round  her  father,  and  kissed  his  large  weatherr 
beaten  visage  all  over— eyes,  mouth,  nose,  chin, 
Yrhiskers,  and,  in  fact,  every  attainable  spot  She 
did  it  so  vigorously,  too,  that  an  observer  would 
have  been  justified  in  expecting  that  her  soft  deli- 
cate cheeks  would  be  lacerated  by  the  rough 
contact;  but  they  were  not  The  result  was  a 
heightening  of  the  colour,  nothing  more.  Having 
concluded  his  operation,  she  laid  her  cheek  on  the 
captain's,  and  endeavoured  to  clasp  her  hands  at 
the  back  of  his  neck,  but  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
The  captain^s  neck  was  a  remarkably  thick  one, 
jB^d  the  garments  about  that  region  were  volu- 
minous ;  however,  by  dint  of  determination,  she 
got  the  small  fingers  intertwined,  and  then  gave 
him  a  squeeze  that  ought  to  have  choked  him, 
but  it  didn't :  many  a  strong  man  had  tried  that 
in  his  day,  and  had  failed  signally. 

"  You'll  stay  a  long  time  with  me  before  you  go 
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away  to  sea  again,  wont  you,  dear  papa?**  asked 
the  child,  earnestly,  after  she  had  given  up  the 
futile  effort  to  strangle  hinu 

^  How  like  I"  mnrmored  the  captain,  as  if  to 
himself,  and  totally  unmindful  of  the  question, 
while  he  parted  the  £Eiir  curls  and  kissed  Ailie's 
fbrdiead 

^  Like  what,  papa  T 

"Like  your  mother — your  beloved  mother,'* 
replied  the  captain,  in  a  low  sad  voice. 

The  child  became  instantly  grave,  and  she  looked 
up  in  her  father's  face  with  an  expressicm  of  awe^ 
while  he  dropped  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 

Poor  Alice  had  never  known  a  mother's  love; 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a  few  weeks  old, 
and  she  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  two 
maiden  aunts — excellent  ladies,  both  of  them; 
good  beyond  expression ;  correct  almost  to  a  fisiult ; 
but  prim,  starched,  and  extremely  self-possessed 
and  judicious,  so  much  so  that  they  were  injudidous 
enough  to  repress  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  their 
natures,  under  the  impression  that  a  certain  amount 
of  dignified  formality  was  essential  to  good  breed- 
ing and  good  morals  in  every  relation  of  life. 

Dear,  good,  starched  Misses  Dunning !  if  they 
had  had  their  way,  boys  would  have  played  cricket 
and  football  with  polite  urbanity,  and  girls  would 
have  kissed  their  playmates  with  gentle  solemnity* 
They  did  their  best  to  subdue  little  Alice,  but 
that  was  impossible.    The  child  would  rush  about 
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the  house  at  all  unexpected  and  often  inopportune 
seasons^  like  a  furiously  insane  kitten,  and  she 
would  disarrange  their,  collars  too  violently  every 
evening  when  she  bade  them  good-night 

Alice  was  intensely  sympathetic.  It  was  quite 
enough  for  her  to  see  any  one  in  tears,  to  cause  her 
to  open-up  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes  and  weep— 
she  knew  not  and  she  cared  not  why.  She  threw 
her  arms  round  her  father's  neck  again,  and  hugged 
him,  while  bright  tears  trickled  like  diamonds  from 
her  eyes.  No  diamonds  are  half  so  precious  or  so 
^fficult  to  obtain  as  tears  of  genuine  sympathy  ! 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  with  me  to  the 
whale-fishery  f  inquired  Captain  Dunning,  some- 
what abruptly,  as  he  disengaged  the  child's  arms 
^nd  set  her  on  his  knee. 

The  tears  stopped  in  an  instant,  as  Alice  leaped^ 
with  the  happy  facility  of  childhood,  totally  out  of 
one  idea  and  thoroughly  into  another, 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  so  much  I" 

"And  how  much  is  'so'  much,  Ailie  V  inquired 
the  captain, 

Ailie  pursed  her  mouth,  and  looked  at  her  father 
earnestly,  while  she  seemed  to  struggle  to  give  ut-» 
ter&nce  to  some  fleeting  idea. 

"  Think,'^  she  said,  quickly,  "  think  something 
good  as  much  as  ever  you  can.  Have  you 
thought  r 

**  Yes,**  answered  the  captain,  smiling. 

"  Then/'  continued  Ailie,  "  it's  twenty  thousand 
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million  timeff  as  much  as  thai,  and  a  great  deal 
more  I" 

The  langb  with  whidi  CSaptain  Dunning  received 
this  enrions  explanation  of  how  moch  his  little 
daughter  wished  to  go  with  him  to  the  whale- 
iBsheiy,  was  interrapted  by  the  entrance  of  his 
astersy  whose  sense  of  propriety  indnced  them  to 
keep  all  visitors  waiting  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  before  they  appeared,  lest  ihey  should  be 
charged  with  unbecoming  precipitancy. 

^  Here  yon  are,  lasaes ;  how  are  ye  f  cried  the 
captain,  as  he  rose  and  kisaed  eadfa  lady  on  the 
cheeky  heartily. 

The  sisters  did  not  remonstrate.  They  knew 
that  their  brother  was  past  hope  in  this  respect) 
and  they  loved  him,  so  they  suffered  it  meekly. 

Having  admitted  that  they  were  well — as  well, 
at  least,  as  could  be  expected,  consid^ing  the 
cataract  of  *^  trials"  that  perpetually  descended 
upon  their  devoted  heads — they  sat  down  as 
primly  as  if  their  visitor  were  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  entered  into  a  somewhat  lengthened  conver- 
sation as  to  the  intended  voyage,  commencing,  of 
course,  with  the  weather. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  captsdn,  rubbing  the  crown 
of  his  straw  hat  in  a  circular  manner,  as  if  it  were 
a  beaver,  **I'm  coming  to  the  point." 

Both  ladies  exclaimed,  "  What  point,  George  T 
simultaneously,  and  r^arded  the  captain  with  a 
look  of  anxious  surprise. 
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**  The  point,"  replied  the  captain,  ^'  about  which 
IVe  come  here  to-day.  It  ain't  a  point  o'  the  com- 
pass ;  nevertheless,  I've  been  steerin'  it  in  my  mind's 
eye  for  a  considerable  time  past  The  fact  is  (here 
the  captain  hesitated),  I — I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  my  little  Alice  along  with  me  this  voyage." 

The  Misses  Dunning  wore  unusually  tall  caps, 
and  their  countenances  were  by  nature  uncommonly 
long,  but  the  leugth  to  which  they  grew  on  hearing 
this  announcement  was  something  pretematurally 
awfuL 

''Take  Ailie  to  sea!"  exclaimed  Miss  Martha 
Dunning,  in  horror. 

"  To  fish  for  whales !"  added  Miss  Jane  Dunning, 
in  consternation. 

,"  Brother,  you're  mad !"  they  exclaimed  together, 
after  a  breathless  pause ;  "  and  you'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  they  added,  firmly. 

Now,  the  manner  in  which  the  Misses  Dunning 
received  this  intelligence  greatly  relieved  their 
eccentric  brother.  He  had  fully  anticipated,  and 
very  much  dreaded,  that  they  would  at  once  burst 
into  tears,  and  being  a  tender-hearted  man  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  resist  that  without  a  hard 
etruggle.  A  flood  of  woman's  tears,  he  was  wont 
to  say,  was  the  only  sort  of  salt-water  storm  he  hadn't 
the  heart  to  face.  But  abrupt  opposition  was  a 
Fipecies  of  challenge  which  the  captain  always 
p.ccepted  at  once— oflF-hand.  No  human  power 
could  force  him  to  any  course  of  action. 
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In  this  latter  qnaUtj  Captain  Donnii^ 
neither  eccentric  nor  angular. 

**  Vwl  sorry  you  don't  like  m j  proposal,  my  dear 
sisters,'' said  I»  ;**  but  Tm  resolved.^ 

"*  Ton  wont  r  said  MartluL 

^  Yon  shaVt !"  cried  Jana 

'^I  wiU  r  replied  the  captain. 

There  was  a  pause  here  ci  oonsid^aUe  length, 
during  which  the  captain  observed  tiiat  Martha's 
nostrils  began  to  twitch  nervously.  Jane,  observing 
the  fact,  became  similarly  affected.  To  the  captain's 
{Hractised  eye  these  symptoms  were  as  good  as  a 
barometer.  He  knew  that  the  storm  was  coming; 
and  took  in  all  sail  at  once  (mentally)  to  be  ready 
for  it 

It  came !  Martha  and  Jane  Dunning  were  for 
once  driven  firom  the  shelter  of  their  wonted  pro- 
priety— ^they  burst  simultaneously  into  tears,  and 
buried  their  respective  faces  in  their  respective 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  which  were  immaculately 
clean  and  had  to  be  hastily  unfolded  for  the  purposa 

"  Now,  now,  my  dear  girls,"  cried  the  captain, 
starting  up  and  patting  their  shoulders,  while  poor 
little  Ailie  clasped  her  hands,  sat  down  on  a  foot- 
stool, looked  up  in  their  faces — or,  rather,  at  the 
backs  of  the  hands  which  covered  their  faces — 
and  wept  quietly. 

"  It's  very  cruel,  Greorge — ^indeed  it  is,"  sobbed 
Martha ;  **  you  know  how  we  love  her." 

**Very  true,"  remarked  the  obdurate  captain; 
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*'  but  you  dcmJt  know  how  I  love  her,  and  how  sad 
it  makes  me  to  see.  so  little  of  her,  and  to  think 
that  she  may  be  learning  to  forget  me— or,  at  least," 
added  the  captain,  correcting  himself  as  Ailie 
looked  at  him  reproachfully  through  her  tears — 
"at  least,  to  do  without  me.  I  can't  bear  the 
thought     She's  all  I  have  left  to  me,  and- " 

"Brother,"  interrupted  Martha,  looking  hastily 
up,  "  did  you  ever  before  hear  of  such  a  thing  as 
taking  a  little  girl  on  a  voyage  to  the  whale-fish- 
ing T 

"No,  never,"  replied  the  captain;  "what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  it  V 

Both  ladies  held  up  their  hands  and  looked 
aghast  The  idea  of  any  man  venturing  to  do.  what 
no  one  ever  thought  of  doing  before  was  so  utterly 
subversive  of  all  their  ideas  of  propriety — ^such  a 
desperate  piece  of  profane  originality — ^that  they 
remained  speechless. 

"  George,"  said  Martha,  drying  her  eyes,  and 
epeaking  in  tones  of  deep  solemnity,  "  did  you  «ver 
read  *  Kobinson  Crusoe'  ? " 

"  Yes  I  did,  when  I  was  a  boy ;  an'  that  wasn't 
yesterday." 

"And  did  you,''  continued  the  lady  in  the  same 
sepulchral  tone,  **  did  you  note  how  that  man — 
that  beacon,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  set  up  as 
a  warning  to  deter  all  wilful  boys  and  men  from 
reckless,  and  wicked,  and  wandering,  and  obstre- 
perous courses — did  you  note,  I  say,  how  that  man, 
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that  beacon,  was  shipwrecked,  and  spent  a  dreary 
existence  on  an  uninhabited  and  dreadful  island^ 
in  company  with  a  low,  dissolute,  black,  unclothed 
companion  called  Friday. 

'  **  Yes,''  answered  the  captain,  seeing  that  she 
paused  for  a  reply. 

^*  And  all,*'  continued  Martha,  "  in  consequence 
of  his  resolutely,  and  obstinately  a9d  wilfully,  and 
wickedly  going  to  sea  V 

"  Well,  it  couldn't  have  happened  if  he  hadn't 
gone  to  sea,  no  doubt." 

"Then,"  argued  Martha,  "will  you,  can  you^ 
George,  contemplate  the  possibility  of  your  only 
daughter  coming  to  the  same  dreadful  end  T 

Gteorge,  not  exactly  seeing  the  connexion,  rubbed 
his  nose  with  his  fore-finger,  and  replied— "Cer- 
tainly not'* 

"  Then  you  are  bound,"  continued  Martha,  in 
triumph,  "  by  all  that  is  upright  and  honourable, 
by  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  propriety^  to  give 
up  this  wild  intention — and  you  must  P' 

"There,"  cried  Miss  Jane,  emphatically,  as  it 
the  argument  were  unanswerable — as  indeed  it 
was,  being  incomprehensibla 

The  last  words  were  unfortunate.  They  merely 
riveted  the  captain's  determination. 

"  You  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  Martha," 
he  said,  rising  to  depart.  "  I've  fixed  to  take  her, 
so  the  sooner  you  make  up  your  minds  to  it  the 
better." 
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The  sisters  knew  their  brother's  character  toct 
well  to  waste  more  time  in  vain  efforts ;  but  Martha 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  said,  earnestly — "  Will 
you  promise  me,  my  dear  George,  that  when  she 
comes  back  from  this  voyage,  you  will  never  take 
her  on  another  V 

"Yes,  dear  sister,*'  replied  the  captain,  some- 
what melted,  %1  promise  thai" 

Without  another  word  Martha  sat  down  and 
held  out  her  arms  to  Ailie,  who  incontinently 
rushed  into  them*  Propriety  fled  for  the  nonce, 
discomfited.  Miss  Martha's  curls  were  disarranged 
beyond  repair,  and  Miss  Martha's  collar  was  crushed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  very  laundress  who  had 
washed  and  starched  and  ironed  it  would  have 
utterly  failed  to  recognise  it  Miss  Jane  looked 
on  at  these  improprieties  in  perfect  indifference- 
nay,  when,  after  her  sister  had  had  enough,  the 
child  was  handed  over  to  her,  she  submitted  to  the 
same  violent  treatment  without  a  murmur.  For 
once  Nature  was  allowed  to  have  her  way,  and  all 
three  had  a  good  hearty  satisfeu^tory  'cry ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  Captain  Dunning  left  them,  and 
proceeding  on  board  his  ship,  hastened  the  pre- 
parations for  his  voyage  to  the  Southern  Seas. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THB   TEA-FABTY — ACCIDENTS  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  A  MINOB 
KIND GLYNN  PBOCTOB   GETS   INTO  TBOUBLE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  the  foregoing 
scenes  were  enacted,  the  Misses  Dunning  prepared 
a  repast  for  their  brother  and  one  or  two  of  his 
officers,  wha  were  to  spend  their  last  evening  in- 
port  there,  and  discuss  various  important  and  un- 
importtot  matters  in  a  sort  of  semi-convivio-busi- 
ness  way. 

An  event  of  this  kind  was  always  of  the  deepest 

interest    and   productive    of    the    most    intense 

anxiety  to  the  amiable   though  starched  sisters; 

first,  because  it  was    of  rare   occurrence;   and 

Becond,  because  they  were  never  quite  certain  that 

it  would  pass  without  some  unhappy  accident, 

such  as  the  upsetting  of  a  tea-cup  or  a  kettle,  or 

the  scalding  of  the  cat,  not  to  mention  visitors'- 

legs.    They  seemed  to  regard  a  tea-party  in  the 

light  of  a  fire-arm — a  species  of  blunderbuss— a 

thing  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  "go  oflf 

well  \'  and  certainly,  if  loading  the  table  until  it 

groaned  had  anything  to  do  with  the  manner  of  its 

"  going  oflF,'*  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  doing 

so  with  pre-eminent  success  upon  that  occasion. 

But  besides  the  anxieties  inseparable  from  the 
details  of  the  peDding  festivities,  the  Misses  D\mr 
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ning  were  overwhelmed  and  weighed  down  with 
additional  duties  consequent  upon  their  brother's 
sudden  and  unexpected  determination.  Little 
Ailie  had  to  be  got  ready  for  sea  by  the  follow- 
ing morning !  It  was  absolute  and  utter  insanity  I 
No  one  save  a  madman  or  a  sea-captain  could 
have  conceived  such  a  thing,  much  less  have  car- 
ried it  into  eflfect  tyrannically. 

The  Misses  Dunning  could  not  attempt  any 
piece  of  duty  or  work  separately.  They  always 
acted  together,  when  possible ;  and  might,  in  fact, 
without  much  inconvenience,  have  been  bom 
Siamese  twins.  Whatever  Martha  did,  Jane  at- 
tempted to  do  or  to  mend ;  wherever  Jane  went, 
Martha  followed.  Not,  by  any  means,  that  one 
thought  she  could  improve  upon  the  work  of  the 
other ;  their  conduct  was  simply  the  result  of  a 
desire  to  assist  each  other  mutually.  When 
Martha  spoke,  Jane  echoed  or  corroborated;  and 
when  Jane  spoke,  Martha  repeated  her  sentences 
word  for  word  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper — not 
after  the  other  had  finished,  but  during  the  course 
of  the  remarks. 

With  such  dispositions  and  propensities,  it  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  good 
ladies,  while  arranging  the  tea-table,  should  sud- 
denly remember  some  forgotten  article  of  Ailie's 
wardrobe,  and  rush  simultaneously  into  the  child's 
bedroom  to  rectify  the  omission ;  or,  when  thus 
engs^geii,  be  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  o£ 
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liaving  left  the  buttered  toast  too  near  the  fire  in 
the  parlour. 

*^It  is  really  quite  perplexing,"  said  Martha^ 
sitting  down  with  a  sigh,  and  regarding  the  tea- 
table  with  a  critical  gaze ;  **  quite  perplexing.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  bear 'it.  It  is  too 
had  of  George — darling  Ailie^dear  me,  Jane/ 
how  crookedly  you  have  placed  the  urn) — it  is 
leaUy  too  bad/' 

"Too  bad,  indeed  ;  yes,  isn^t  itT  echoed  Jane, 
ia  reference  to  the  captain's  conduct,  while  she 
assisted  Martha,  who  had  risen  to  readjust  the 
uxn. 

**  Oh  I"  exdaimed  Martha,  with  a  look  of  horror. 

"Whatr  cried  Jane,  who  looked  and  felt 
equally  horrified,  although  she  knew  not  yet  the 
eause. 

''The^gsr 

"The  eggs r 

**  Yes,  tiie  €gga  You  know  every  one  of  the  last 
dozen  we  got  was  bad,  and  weVe  forgot  to  send 
for  more,"  said  Martha. 

"  For  more ;  so  we  have  T*  cried  Jane ;  and  both 
ladies  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  gave  simultaneous 
and  hurried  orders  to  the  servant-girl,  and  sent  her 
out  of  the  house  impressed  with  an  undefined  feel- 
ing that  life  or  death  depended  on  the  instant 
{MK)curing  of  two  dozen  fresh  eggs. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that   the 
Misses  Dunning;  aiihovgb  stif^  and  starclied,  ^Aid 
c2 
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formal,  had  the  power  of  speeding  nimbly  from, 
room  to  room,  when  alone  and  when  occasion  re- 
quired, without  in  the  least  degree  losing  any  of 
their  stiffiiess  or  formality,  so  that  we  do  not  use 
the  terms  "rush,^  "rushed,"  or  "rushing,"  inap* 
propriately.  Nevertheless,  it  may  also  be  remarked 
that  they  never  acted  in  a  rapid  or  impulsive  way 
in  company  J  however  small  in  numbers  or  uncere- 
monious in  character  the  company  might  be — 
always  excepting  the  servant-girl  and  the  cat,  to 
whose  company,  from  long  habit,  they  had  be- 
come used,  and  therefore  indifferent. 

The  sisters  were  on  their  knees,  stuffing  various 
articles  into  a  large  trunk,  and  Ailie  was  looking 
on,  by  way  of  helping,  with  very  red  and  swollen 
eyes,  and  the  girl  was  still  absent  in  quest  of  eggs, 
when  a  succession  of  sounding  blows  were  adminis- 
tered to  the  green  door,  and  a  number  of  gruff 
voices  were  heard  conversing  without. 

"  There  r  cried  Martha  and  Jane,  with  bitter 
emphasis,  looking  in  each  other's  faces  as  if  to  say, 
"  We  knew  it.  Before  that  girl  was  sent  away  for 
these  eggs,  we  each  separately  and  privately  pro- 
phesied that  they  would  arrive,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  open  the  door.  And  you  see,  so  it  has 
happened,  and  we  are  not  ready  \" 

But  there  was  no  time  for  remark.  The  case 
was  desperate.  Both  sisters  felt  it  to  be  so,  and 
acted  accordingly,  while  Ailie,  having  been  for- 
hidden  to  open  the  door,  sat  down  on  her  trunk. 
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and  looked  on  in  surprise.  They  sprang  up, 
washed  their  hands  simultaneously  in  the  same 
basin,  with  the  same  piece  of  soap  broken  in  two ; 
dried  them  with  the  same  towel,  darted  to  the 
jnirror,  put  on  two  identically  similar  clean  tall 
caps,  leaped  down  stairs,  opened  the  door  with 
ilow  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  received  their 
visitors  in  the  hall  with  a  calmness  and  urbanity 
of  manner  that  contrasted  rather  strangely  with 
their  flushed  countenances  and  heaving  bosoms. 

"  Hallo  I  Ailie  l"  exclaimed  the  captain,  as  his 
daughter  pulled  down  his  head  to  be  kissed. 
"  Why,  you  take  a  fellow  all  aback,  like  a  white 
squall.  Are  you  ready,  my  pet  ?  Kit  stowed  and 
anchor  tripped  ?  Come  this  way,  and  let  us  talk 
about  it  Dear  me,  Martha,  you  and  Jane  look  as 
if  you  had  been  running  a  race,  eh  ?  Here  are  my 
messmates  come  to  talk  a  bit  with  you.  My  sisters 
Martha  and  Jane — ^Dr.  Hopley."  (Dr.  Hopley 
bowed  politely.)  "  My  first  mate,  Mr.  Millons.^ 
(Mr.  Millons  also  bowed,  somewhat  loosely)  ;  "  and 
Bokens — Tim  Rokens,  my  chief  harpooneer/'  (Mr. 
Rokens  pulled  his  forelock,  and  threw  back  his 
left  leg,  apparently  to  counterbalance  the  bend  in 
his  body).  "  He  didn't  want  to  come ;  said  he 
wam't  accustomed  to  ladies'  society;  but  I  told 
him  you  wam't  ladies — a — I  don't  mean  that — 
not  ladies  o'  the  high-flyin'  fashionable  sort,  that 
give  themselves  airs,  you  know.  Come  along,  Ailie." 

While  the  captain  ran  on  in  this  strain,  h\m^ 
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up  his  hat,  kissed  Ailie,  and  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  shaggy  locks,  the  Misses  Dunning  performed  a 
mingled  bow  and  curtsey  to  each  guest  as  his 
name  was  mentioned,  and  shook  hands  with  him, 
after  which  the  whole  party  entered  the  parlour, 
where  the  cat  was  discovered  enjoying  a  prelimi- 
jiary  meal  of  its  own  at  one  of  the  pats  of  butter. 
A  united  shriek  from  Martha  and  Jane,  a  nauticd 
.howl  from  the  guests,  and  a  roiied-up  pocket- 
handkerchief  from  Bok^is,  sent  that  animal  from 
the  table  as  if  it  had  recdved  a  gahranic  shoc^. 

'^I  ax  yer  parding,  ladies,'"  said  Mr.  Bokens, 
whose  aim  had  been  so  perfect  that  his  handkerr 
chief  not  only  accelerated  the  flight  of  the  cat,  but 
carried  away  the  violated  pat  of  butter  along  with 
it.  ^^I  ax  yer  parding,  but  them  brutes  is  sich 
thieves — I  could  roast  'em  alive,  so  I  could/' 

The  harpooneer  unrolled  his  handkerchief,  and 
picking  the  pat  of  butter  from  its  folds  with  his 
fingers,  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Thereafter  he 
Bmoothed  down  his  hair,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
jextreme  edge  of  a  chair,  as  near  the  door  as  pes- 
jEdble.  Not  that  he  had  any  intention  whatever  of 
taking  to  flight,  but  he  deemed  that  position  to  be 
more  suited  to  his  condition  than  any  other. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  servant-girl  returned  with 
the  eggs.  While  she  is  engaged  in  boiling  then, 
we  shall  introduce  Captain  Dunning's  friends  and 
messmates  to  the  reader. 

Dr.  Hopley  was  a  surgeon,  and  a  particular  firiend 
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of  the  captain's.  He  was  an  American  by  birth, 
but  had  travelled  so  much  about  the  world  that 
he  had  ceased  to  ''guess"  and  ''  calculate/' -and  to 
speak  through  his  nose.  He  was  a  man  about 
forty,  tall,  big-boned,  and  muscular,  though  not 
fat ;  and  besides  being  a  gentlemanly  man,  was  a 
good-natured,  quiet  creature,  and  a  clever  enough 
fellow  besides,  but  he  preferred  to  laugh  at  and 
enjoy  the  jokes  and  witticisms  of  others  rather 
than  to  perpetrate  any  himself.  Dr.  Hopley  was 
intensely  fond  of  travelling,  and  being  possessed  of 
a  small  independence,  he  indulged  his  passion  to 
the  utmost.  He  had  agreed  to  go  with  Captain 
Dunning  as  the  ship's  doctor,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  whale-fishery  of  the  South  Seas, 
having  ahready,  in  a  similar  capacity,  encountered 
the  dangers  of  the  North. 

Dr.  Hopley  had  few  weaknesses.  His  chief  one 
was  an  extravagant  belief  in  phrenology.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  phrenology 
is  extravagant;  but  we  assert  that  the  doctor's 
belief  in  it  was  extravagant,  assigning,  as  he  did,  to 
every  real  and  ideal  faculty  of  the  human  mind  '  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name '  in  the  cranium,  with 
a  corresponding  depression  or  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face to  mark  its  whereabouts.  In  other  respects 
he  was  a  commonplace  sort  of  man. 

Mr.  Millons,  the  first  mate,  was  a  short,  hale, 
thick-set  man,  without  any  particularly  strong 
points  of  character.     He  was  about  thirty-five,  and 
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possessed  a  superabundance  of  fair  hair  and 
whiskers,  with  a  large,  broad  chin,  a  firm  mouth, 
rather  fierce-looking  eyes,  and  a  hasty,  but  by  no 
means  a  bad  temper.  He  was  a  trustworthy, 
matter-of-fact  seaman,  and  a  good  officer,  but 
;not  bright  intellectually.  Like  most  men  of  his 
class,  his  look  implied  that  he  did  not  under- 
estimate his  own  importance,  and  his  tones  were 
those  of  a  man  accustomed  to  command. 

Tim  Rokens  was  an  old  salt;  a  bluff,  strong, 
cast-iron  man,  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  at  sea  since  he  was  a  little  boy,  and 
would  not  have  consented  to  live  on  dry  land* 
though  he  had  been  "  offered  command  of  a  sea- 
port town  all  to  himself,"  as  he  was  wont  to  affirm 
emphatically.  His  visage  was  scarred  and  knotty, 
as  if  it  had  been  long  used  to  being  pelted  by 
storms — as  indeed  it  had.  There  was  a  scar  over 
his  left  eye  and  down  his  cheek,  which  had  been 
caused  by  a  slash  from  the  cutlass  of  a  pirate  in 
the  China  Seas;  but  although  it  added  to  the 
rugged  effect  of  his  countenance,  it  did  not  detract 
from  the  frank,  kindly  expression  that  invariably 
rested  there.  Tim  Rokens  had  never  been  caught 
out  of  temper  in  his  life.  Men  were  wont  to  say 
he  had  no  temper  to  lose.  Whether  this  was  true 
or  no,  we  cannot  presume  to  say,  but  certainly  he 
never  lost  it.  He  was  the  best  and  boldest  har- 
pooneer  in  Captain  Dunning's  ship,  and  a  senten- 
tious deliverer  of  his  private  opinion  on  all  occasions 
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whatsoever.  When  we  say  that  he  wore  a  rough 
blae  pilot-cloth  suit,  and  had  a  large  black  beard, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  silvery  hairs  in  it,  we  have 
completed  his  portrait. 

"What's  come  of  Glynn f  inquired  Captain 
Dunning,  as  he  accepted  a  large  cup  of  smoking  tea 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  handed  a  plate 
of  buttered  toast  to  Dr.  Hopley,  who  sat  next 
him. 

"  I  really  cannot  imagine,'*  replied  Miss  Martha^ 

"  No,  cannot  imagine,""  whispered  Miss  Jane. 

"He  promised  to  come,  and  to  be  punctual,*' 
continued  Miss  Martha  (^  Punctual,*  whispered  Miss 
J.)  ;  **  but  something  seems  to  have  detained  him. 
Perhaps ** 

Here  Miss  Martha  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
p^use  by  observing  that  Mr.  Rokens  was  about  to 
commence  to  eat  his  egg  with  a  teaspoon. 

"Allow  me,  Mr.  Rokens,'*  she  said,  handing 
that  individual  an  ivory  egg-spoon. 

"  Oh,  cer'nly,  ma*am.  By  all  means,'*  replied 
Bokens,  taking  the  spoon  and  handing  it  to  Miss 
Jane,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  intended 
for  her. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  it  is  for  yourself,  Mr.  Eokens," 
ssdd  Martha  and  Jane  together. 

"Thank'ee,ma*am,**  replied  Eokens,  growing  red, 
as  he  began  to  perceive  he  was  a  little  "  off  his 
course*'  somehow.  "  IVe  no  occasion  for  two,  aa* 
this  one  suits  me  oncommon.'* 
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"  All !  you  prefer  big  spoons  to  little  ones,  my 
man,  don't  you  T  said  Captain  Dunning,  coming  to 
the  rescue.  '^  Let  him  alone,  Martha^  he's  used  to 
take  care  of  himself.  Doctor,  can  you  tell  me 
now,  which  is  easiest  of  digestion — a  hard  egg  or  a 
floftoner 

Thus  appealed  to.  Dr.  Hopley  paused  a  moment 
and  frowned  at  the  teapot,  as  though  he  were  about 
to  tax  his  brain  to  the  uttermost  in  the  solution  of 
an  abstruse  question  in  medical  science. 

"  Well  now,"  he  replied,  stirring  his  tea  gently, 
and  speaking  with  much  deliberation,  '^tbat  de- 
pends very  much  upon  circumstances.  Some  di* 
gestions  can  manage  a  hard  egg  best,  others  find  a 
soft  one  more  tractable.  And  then  the  state  of  the 
stomach  at  the  time  of  eating  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  I  should  say  now,  that  my  little  friend 
Ailie  here,  to  judge  from  the  rosy  colour  of  her 
cheeks,  could  manage  hard  or  soft  eggs  equally 
well ;  couldn't  you,  eh  ?*' 

Ailie  laughed,  as  she  replied,  "  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know,  Doctor  Hopley ;  but  I  like  soft  ones  best." 

To  this,  Captain  Dunning  said,  ^^  Of  course  you 
do,  my  sensible  little  pet ;"  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  wherein  lay  the  sensibility  of  the 
preference,  and  then  added — "There's  Rokens,  now; 
wouldn't  you.  Doctor — ^judging  from  his  rosy,  not 
to  say  purple  cheeks — conclude  that  he  wasn't  able 
to  manage  even  two  eggs  of  any  kind  ?" 

"  Wot,  me  r  exclaimed  Mr.  Rokens,  looking  up 
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in  gurprise,  as  indeed  be  well  mighty  having  just 
concluded  his  fourth,  and  being  about  to  commence 
his  fifth  egg,  to  the  no  small  anxiety  of  Martha  and 
Jane,  into  whose  limited  and  innocent  minds  the 
possibility  of  such  a  feat  had  never  entered.  "  Wot, 
me!  Why,  Capting,  if  they  was  biled  as  hard  as 
the  head  of  a  marline-spike '' 

The  expanding  grin  on  the  captain's  face,  and  a 
sudden  laugh  from  the  mate,  apprised  the  bold 
faarpooneer  at  this  point  of  his  reply  that  the  cap* 
tain  was  jesting,  so  he  felt  a  little  confused,  and 
flOQgbt  relief  by  devoting  himself  assiduously  to 
egg  No.  5. 

It  fared  ill  with  Tim  Bokens  that  evening  that  he 
had  rashly  entered  into  ladies'  society,  for  he  was  a 
nervous  man  in  refined  company,  though  cool  and 
firm  as  a  grounded  icebei^  when  in  the  society  of 
his  messmates,  or  when  towing  with  the  speed  of  a 
steamboat  in  the  wake  of  a  sperm-whale. 

TSi/gg  No.  5  proved  to  be  a  bad  one.  Worse  than 
that,  egg  No.  6  happened  to  belong  to  that  peculiar 
class  of  bad  eggs  which  ^*  go  ofif'^  with  a  little  crack 
when  hit  with  a  spoon,  and  sputter  their  unsavoury 
contents  around  them.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
when  Mr.  Rokens,  feeling  confused,  and  seeking 
relief  in  attention  to  the  business  then  in  hand,  hit 
egg  No.  5  a  smart  blow  on  the  top,  a  large  portion 
of  its  contents  spurted  over  the  fair  white  table- 
cloth, a  small  portion  fell  on  Mr.  Bokens's  vest, 
and  a  minute  yellow  globule  thereof  alighted  on  the 
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fair  Martha's  hand,  eliciting  from  that  lady  a  scream, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  echo  from  Jane  in 
the  shape  of  a  screamlet 

Mr.  Bokens  flushed  a  deep  Indian-red,  and  his 
jiose  assumed  a  warm  blue  colour  instantly. 

"  Oh  !  ma'am,  I  ax  yer  parding." 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it — a  mere  accident.'  I'm 
so  sorry  you  have  got  a  bad Oh  !" 

The  little  scream  with  which  Miss  Martha  inter- 
rupted her  remark,  was  caused  by  Mr.  Rokens 
(who  had  just  observed  the  little  yellow  globule 
above  referred  to),  seizing  her  hand,  and  wiping 
away  the  speck  with  the  identical  handkerchief  that 
had  floored  the  cat  and  swept  away  the  pat  of 
butter.  Immediately  thereafter,  feeling  heated,  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  un- 
wittingly transferred  the  spot  thereto  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  streak,  whereat  Ailie  and  the  first  mate 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  Even 
Miss  Martha  smiled,  although  she  rather  objected 
to  jesting,  as  being  a  dangerous  amusement,  and 
never  laughed  at  the  weaknesses  or  misfortunes 
of  others,  however  ludicrous  they  might  be,  when 
ehe  could  help  it. 

"  How  can  you,  brother  ?"  she  said,  reproachfully, 
shaking  her  head  at  the  captain,  who  was  winking 
at  the  doctor  with  one  eye  in  a  most  obstreperous 
manner.  **  Do  try  another  egg,  Mr.  Rokens ;  the 
others,  I  am  sure,  are  fresh.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
a  bad  one  came  to  be  amongst  them." 
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^  Ah,  try  another^  my  lad,"  echoed  the  captaiiL 
"  Pass  'em  up  this  way,  Mr.  Mfllons." 

*^  By  no  mamier  o'  means ;  111  eat  this  W  l"  re- 
plied the  harpooneer,  commencingto  eat  the  bad  egg 
with  apparent  relish.  "  I  like  'em  this  way — better 
than  nothin',  anyhow.  Bless  ye,  marm,  yeVe  no 
notion  wot  sort  o' things  I've  lived  on  aboard  ship-—" 

Bokens  came  to  an  abrupt  pause  in  consequence 
of  the  servant  girl,  at  a  sign  from  her  mistresses  (for 
she  always  received  duplicate  orders),  seizing  his 
plate  and  carrying  it  off  bodily.  It  was  imme- 
diately replaced  by  a  clean  one  and  a  fi^sh  egg. 
While  Bokens  somewhat  nervously  tajqped  the 
head  of  No.  6,  Miss  Martha,  in  order  to  divert  at- 
tention from  him,  asked  Mr.  Millons  if  sea-^re  was 
always  salt  junk  and  hard  biscuit? 

"Oh,  no,  madam,"  answered  the  first  mate. 
"  We've  sometimes  salt  pork,  and  vegetables  now 
and  agin ;  and  pearsoup,  and  plum-duff " 

"  Plum-dufl^  Ailie,''  interrupted  the  captain,  in 
order  to  explain,  ''is  just  a  puddin'  with  few  plums 
and  fewer  spices  in  it  Something  like  a  white- 
painted  cannon-shot,  with  brown  spots  on  it  here 
and  there." 

"  Is  it  good  r  inquired  Ailie. 
"  Oh,  ain't  it !"  remarked  Mr.  Bokens,  who  had 
just  concluded  No.  6,  and  felt  his  self-possession 
somewhat  restored.  "  Yes,  miss,  it  is ;  but  it  ain't 
equal  to  whale's-brain  fritters,  it  ain't ;  them's  first 
chop.'^. 
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"  Have  whales  got  brains  X'  inquired  Miss 
Martha,  in  surprise. 

^^  Brains  T'  echoed  Miss  Jane^  in  amazement 

"  Yes^  madam,  they  'ave,"  answered  the  first  mate, 
who  had  hitherto  maintained  silence,  but  having 
finished  tea  was  now  ready  for  any  amount  of 
talk ;  ^  and  what's  more  remarkable  still,  they've 
got  several  barrels  of  oil  in  their  skulls  besides," 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  the  sistera 

''Yes,  ladies,  capital  oil  it  is»  too;  fetches  a. 
'igher  price  hin  the  markit  than  the  other  sort** 

''  By  the  bye,  Millons,  didn't  you  once  fall  into 
a  whale's  skull,  and  get  nearly  drowned  in  oilf* 
inquired  the  doctor. 

"  I  did,"  answered  the  first  mate,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  regarded  such  an  event  a&  a  mere  trifle, 
that,  upon  consideration,  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  a  pleasant  incident  than  other- 
wise in  one's  history. 

"Nearly  drowned  in  oil !"  exclaimed  the  sisters, 
while  Ailie  opened  her  eyes  in  amazement,  and  Mr. 
Bokens  became  alarmingly  purple  in  the  face  with, 
suppressed  chuckling. 

"  It's  true,"  remarked  Rokens,  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
to  Miss  Martha,  putting  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth, 
the  better  to  convey  the  sound  to  her  ears ;  "  I 
seed  him  tumble  in^  and  helped  to  haul  him  out" 

"  Let's  have  the  story,  Millons,'^  cried  the  captain, 
pushing  forward  his  cup  to  be  replenished  :  "  it'» 
so  long  since  I  heard  it,  that  I've  almost  forgotten 
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jt  Another  cap  o'  tea,  Martha,  my  dear — not 
quite  8o  strong  as  the  last,  and  three  times  as  sweet. 
Ill  diink  ^  Success  to  the  cup  that  cheers,  but  don't 
faiebriate/    Qo  ahead,  Millons." 

Nodiing  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Mr.  Millons  more 
than  being  asked  to  tell  a  storj.  Like  most  men 
who  are  excessiyel  j  addicted  to  the  habit,  his  stories 
were  usually  very  long  and  very  dry ;  but  he  had 
a  hhsS  good-natured  way  of  telling  them,  that 
rendered  his  yams  endurable  on  shore,  and  posi^ 
tiveiy  desirable  at  sea.  Fortunately  for  the  reader, 
the  story  he  was  now  requested  to  relate  was  not  a 
longone^ 

•'It  ain"^  quite  a  story,"  he  began — and  in  be- 
ginning he  cleared  his  throat  with  emphasis,  thrust 
his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest,  and  tilted 
his  chair  on  its  hind  legs — "  it  ain't  quite  a  story  ; 
it's  a  hanecdote,  a  sort  of  hincident^  so  to  speak, 
and  this  is  'ow  it  'appened  : — 

^  Many  years  ago,  w'en  I  was  a  very  young  man, 
OT  a  big  boy,  I  was  on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas 
after  whalea  Tim  Rokens  was  my  messmate  then, 
and  has  bin  so  almost  ever  since,  off  and  on.  (Mr. 
Bokens  nodded  assent  to  this  statement.)  Well, 
we  came  up  with  a  big  whale,  and  fixed  an  iron 
cleverly  in  him  at  the  first  throw " 

"  An  iron  ?"  inquired  Miss  Martha,  to  whose 
mind  fiat  and  Italian-irons  naturally  occurred. 

"Yes,  madam,  an  iron;  we  call  the  'arpoons 
iron&    Well,  away  went  the  fish,  like  all  alive  ! 
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not  down,  but  straight  forward,  takin'  out  the  line 
at  a  rate  that  nearly  set  the  boat  on  fire,  and  away 
we  went  along  with  it.  It  was  a  chase,  that.  For 
six  hours,  off  and  on,  we  stuck  to  that  whale,  and 
pitched  into  'im  with  'arpoons  and  lances ;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  the  lives  of  a  cat — nothin'  would 
kill  'ini.  At  last  the  'arpooneer  gave  him  a 
thrust  in  the  life,  an'  up  went  the  blood  and  water, 
and  the  fish  went  into  the  flurries,  and  came  nigh 
capsizin'  the  boat  with  its  tail  as  it  lashed  the  water 
into  foam.  At  last  it  gave  in,  and  we  had  a  four 
hours'  pull  after  that,  to  tow  the  carcase  to  the  ship, 
for  there  wasn't  a  cat's-paw  of  wind  on  the  water. 

"Wen  we  came  alongside,  we  got  out  the 
tackles,  and  before  beginnin'  to  flense  (that  means, 
ma'am,  to  strip  off  the  blubber),  we  cut  a  hole  in 
the  top  o'  the  skull  to  get  out  the  oil  that  was 
there ;  for  you  must  know  that  the  sperm-whale 
has  got  a  sort  of  'ollow  or  big  cavern  in  its  'ead, 
w'ich  is  full  o'  the  best  oil,  quite  pure,  that  don't 
need  to  be  cleared,  but  is  all  ready  to  be  baled  out 
and  stowed  away  in  casks.  Well,  w'en  the  'ole 
was  cut  in  its  skull  I  went  down  on  my  knees  on 
the  edge  of  it  to  peep  in,  when  my  knees  they 
slipped  on  the  blubber,  and  in  I  went  'ead  fore- 
most, souse  into  the  whale's  skull,  and  began  to 
swim  for  life  in  the  oil. 

"  Of  course  I  began  to  roar  for  'elp  like  a  bull, 
and  Rokens  there,  w'o  'appened  to  be  near,  'e  let 
down  the  hend  of  a  rope,  but  my  'ands  was  so  slippy 
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with  oil  I  couldn't  ketch  'dd  of  it ;  so  'e  'anls  it  op 
agin,  and  let's  down  a  rope  with  a  'ook  at  the  hend, 
and  I  got  'old  of  this  and  stuck  it  into  the  waist- 
band o'  my  trousers,  and  gave  the  word,  *  'Eave  awaj, 
my  'earties ;'  and  sure  enough  so  they  did,  and 
palled  me  out  in  a  trice.  And  that  s  'ow  it  was ; 
and  I  lost  a  suit  o'  clo*s,  for  nothing  on  'arth  would 
take  the  oil  out^  and  I  didn't  need  to  use  pomatum 
for  six  months  after." 

"No  more  you  did,"  cried  Bokens,  who  had 
listened  to  the  narratiye  with  suppressed  delight ; 
'^no  more  you  did.  I  never  see  sich  a  glazed  rat 
as  you  wos  when  you  corned  out  o'  that  hole,  in  all 
my  life ;  an'  he  wos  jist  like  a'  eel ;  it  wos  all  we 
could  do  to  keep  'old  on  'im,  marm,  he  was  so  slip- 
pery." 

While  the  captain  was  laughing  at  the  incident, 
and  Bokens  was  narrating  some  of  the  minute  de- 
tails in  the  half-unwilling  yet  half-willing  ears  of 
the  sisters,  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man 
entered  hastily  and  apologized  for  being  late. 

"  The  hct  is,  Miss  Dunning,  had  I  not  promised 
faithfully  to  come,  I  should  not  have  made  my  ap- 
pearance at  all  to-night" 

"  Why,  Glynn,  what  has  kept  you,  lad  ?'  inter- 
rupted the  captain.  "I  thought  you  were  a  man 
of  your  word." 

"  Ay,  that's  the  question,  Capting,"  said  Bokens, 
who  evidently  regarded  the  new  arrival  with  no 
favourable  feelings;   "it's  always  the  way  ml\i 
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them  gentlemen  sailors  till  they're  got  into  tlue 
water  and  brought  to  their  bearings." 

Mr.  Rokens  had  wisdom  enough  to  give  forth 
the  last  part  of  his  speech  in  a  muttered  tone,  for 
the  youth  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  the 
captain,  as  was  shown  by  the  hearty  manner  in 
which  he  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

*'  Messmates,  this  is  Glynn  Proctor,  a  friend  o* 
mine,"  said  Captain  Dunning,  in  explanation :  "  he 
is  going  with  us  this  voyage  before  the  mast,  so 
you'll  have  to  make  the  most  of  him  as  an  equal 
to-night,  for  I  intend  to  keep  him  in  his  proper 
place  when  afloat.  He  chooses  to  go  as  an  ordinary 
seaman,  against  my  advice,  the  scamp;  so  I'll  make 
him  keep  his  head  as  low  as  the  rest  when  aboard. 
You'll  have  to  keep  your  time  better,  too,  than  you 
have  done  to-night, -lad,"  continued  the  captain, 
giving  his  young  friend  a  slap  on  the  shoulder. 
"  What  has  detained  you,  eh  ?" 

"  Necessity,  Captain,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  sat  down  to  table  with  an  oflF-hand 
easy  air  that  savoured  of  recklessness ;  "  and  I  am 
prepared  to  state,  upon  oath  if  need  be,  that  neces- 
sity is  not  '  the*  mother  of  invention.'  If  she  had 
been,  she  would  have  enabled  me  to  invent  a  way 
of  escape  from  my  persecutors  in  time  to  keep  my 
promise  to  Miss  Dunning."" 

"  Persecutors,  Glynn  !'"  exclaimed  Martha ;  "  to 
whom  do  you  refer  ?" 

"  To  the  police  of  this  good  city," 
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"  Police  l"  echoed  the  captain,  regarding  his 
yoong  friend  seriously,  while  the  doctor  and  the 
first  mate  and  Tim  Bokens  listened  in  some  surprise. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,''  said  Glynn,  "that  I  have 
just  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  very 
wide  ddtour,  in  order  to  reach  this  house  without 
being  observed,  I  should  have  been  here  long  ago." 

"  Boy,  boy,  your  hasty  disposition  will  bring  you 
into  serious  trouble  one  of  these  days,"  said  the 
captain,  shaking  his  head.  ^'  What  mischief  have 
you  been  about  f 

"  Ay,  there  you  go— it's  my  usual  fate,"  cried 
Glynn,  laughing.  "  If  I  chance  to  get  into  a  scrape, 
you  never  think  of  inquiring  whether  it  was  my 
feult  or  my  misfortune.  This  time,  however,  it 
was  my  misfortune,  and  if  Miss  Dunning  will  oblige 
me  with  a  cup  of  tea,  I'll  explain  how  it  happened. 

**  Little  more  than  two  hours  ago  I  left  the  ship 
to  come  here  to  tea,  as  I  had  promised  to  do. 
Nikel  Sling,  the  long-legged  cook  you  engaged  this 
morning,  went  ashore  with  me.  As  we  walked  up 
the  street  together,  I  observed  a  big  porter  passing 
along  with  a  heavy  deal  plank  on  his  shoulder. 
The  street  was  somewhat  narrow  and  crowded  at 
that  part,  and  Sling  had  turned  to  look  in  at  a 
shop-window  just  as  the  big  fellow  came  up.  The 
man  shouted  to  my  shipmate  to  get  out  o'  the  way, 
but  the  noise  in  the  street  prevented  him  from 
hearing.  Before  I  could  turn  to  toucb  tlie  cooV% 
d2 
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ami,  the  fellow  uttered  an  oath  and  ran  the  end 
of  the  plank  against  his  head.  Poor  Sling  was 
down  in  an  instant  Before  I  well  knew  what  I 
was  about,  I  hit  the  porter  between  the  eyes  and 
down  he  went  with  a  clatter,  and  the  plank  above 
him.  In  a  moment  three  policemen  had  me  by 
the  collar.  I  tried  to  explain,  but  they  wouldn't 
listen.  As  I  was.  being  hurried  away  to  the  lock- 
up, it  flashed  across  me  that  I  should  not  only  lose 
my  tea  and  your  pleasant  society  this  evening,  but 
be  prevented  from  sailing  to-morrow,  so  I  gave  a 
sudden  twist,  tripped  up  the  man  on  my  left,  over- 
turned the  one  on  my  right,  and  bolted, 

"  They  ran  well,  the  rascals,  and  shouted  like 
maniacs,  but  I  got  the  start  of  'em,  dived  down  one 
street,  up  another,  into  a  by-lane,  over  a  back- 
garden  wall,  in  at  the  back-door  of  a  house  and 
out  at  the  front,  took  a  round  of  two  or  three  miles, 
and  came  in  here  from  the  west ;  and,  whatever 
other  objections  there  may  be  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, I  cannot  say  that  it  has  spoiled  my  appe- 
tite." 

"And  so,  sir,"  said  Captain  Dunning,  "you  call 
this  your  *  misfortune'  V 

"Surely,  Captain,'"  said  Glynn,  putting  down 
his  cup  and  looking  up  in  some  surprise — "  surely, 
you  cannot  blame  me  for  punishing  the  rascal  who 
behaved  so  brutally,  without  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, to  my  shipmate  \" 

"Hear,  hear !"  cried  Eokens,  involuntarily. 
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"I  do  blame  yon,  lad,*'  replied  the  captain, 
seriously.  "  In  the  first  place,  yoa  have  no  right 
to  take  the  law  into  your  own  handsL  In  the  second 
place,  your  knocking  down  the  man  did  no  good 
whatever  to  your  diipmate ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
you've  got  yourself  and  me  and  the  ship  into  a 
very  unsatisfistctory  scrape." 

Rokens'  face,  which  had  hitherto  expressed 
approval  of  Glynn's  conduct,  began  to  dongate  as 
the  captsdn  went  on  in  this  strain ;  and  the  youth's 
recklessness  of  manner  altogether  disappeared  as- 
he  inquired,  ''  How  so.  Captain  ?  I  have  escaped, 
as  you  see ;  and  poor  Sling,  of  course,  was  not  to 
blame,  so  hell  be  all  safe  aboard,  and  well,  I  hope, 
by  this  tima" 

"  There  you're  mistaken,  boy.  They  will  have 
secured  Sling  and  made  him  tell  the  name  of  his 
ship,  and  also  the  name  of  his  pugnacious  comrade." 

**  And  do  you  think  he'd  be  so  mean  as  to  tell  f 
asked  Glynn,  indignantly. 

"  You  forget  that  the  first  act  in  this  nice  little 
melodrama  was  the  knocking  down  of  Sling,  so 
that  he  could  not  know  what  happened  after,  and 
the  police  would  not  be  so  soft  as  to  tell  him  wfty 
they  wanted  such  information  untQ  after  they  had 
got  it" 

Poor  Glynn  looked  aghast,  and  Bokens  was 
overwhelmed. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  I'd  better  go  and  see  about 
this,''  said  Millon^  rising  and  buttoning  bis  coaki 
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with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  business  to  transact 
and  meant  to  transact  it. 

"Right,  Millons,"  answered  the  captain.  "Fm 
sorry  to  break  up  our  evening  so  soon,  but  we  must 
get  this  man  aboard  by  hook  or  crook  as  speedily  as 
possible.  You  had  better  go  too,  doctor.  Rokens 
and  I  will  take  care  of  this  young  scamp,  who  must 
be  made  a  nigger  of  in  order  to  be  got  on  board, 
for  his  face,  once  seen  by  these  sharp  limbs  of 
justice,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten." 

Glynn  Proctor  was  indeed  a  youth  whose  perso- 
nal appearance  was  calculated  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  most  people.  He  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  but  a  strong.  Well-developed  muscular 
frame,  a  firm  mouth,  a  large  chin,  and  an  eagle 
eye,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  much  older. 
He  was  above  the  middle  height,  but  not  tall,  and 
the  great  breath  of  his  shoulders  and  depth  of  his 
chest  made  him  appear  shorter  than  he  really  was. 
His  hair  was  of  that  beautiful  hue  called  nut-brown, 
and  curled  close  roiind  his  well-shaped  head.  He 
was  a  model  of  strength  and  activity. 

Glynn  Proctor  had  many  faults.  He  was  hasty 
and  reckless.  He  was  unsteady,  too,  and  preferred 
a  roving  idle  life  to  a  busy  one  ;  but  he  had  re- 
deeming qualities.  He  was  bold  and  generous. 
Above  all,  he  was  unselfish,  and  therefore  speedily 
became  a  favourite  with  all  who  knew  him.  Glynn's 
history  is  briefly  told.  He  was  an  Englishman. 
His  father  and  mother  had  died  when  he  was  a 
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cluld^  and  left  him  in  chaige  of  an  ande,  who 
emigrated  to  America  shortly  after  his  brothers 
deatL  The  unde  was  a  good  man,  after  a  £Eishion, 
but  he  was  austere  and  unloveable,  dynn  didn't 
like  him ;  so  when  he  attained  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  quietly  told  him  that  he  meant  to  bid  him  good- 
bye, and  go  seek  his  fortmie  in  the  world.  The 
nnde  as  quietly  told  Glynn  that  he  was  quite  right, 
and  the  sooner  he  went  the  better.  So  Glynn 
went^  and  never  saw  his  unde  again,  for  the  old 
man  died  while  he  was  abroad. 

Glynn  travelled  far  and  encountered  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  in  his  early  wanderings ;  but  he 
was  never  long  without  occupation,  because  men 
liked  his  looks,  and  took  him  on  trial  without  mudi 
persuasion.  To  say  truth,  Glynn  never  took  the 
trouble  to  persuade  them.  When  his  services  were 
declined,  he  was  wont  to  turn  on  his  heel  and  walk 
away  without  a  word  of  reply ;  and  not  unfirequently 
he  was  called  back  and  employed.  He  could  turn 
his  hand  to  almost  anything,  but  when  he  tired  of 
it  he  threw  it  up  and  sought  other  work  else- 
whera 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  he  came  to 
reside  in  the  city  in  which  our  story  finds  him. 
Here  he  had  become  a  compositor  in  the  office  of 
a  daily  newspaper,  and,  happening  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  Misses  Dunning,  soon  became  a 
favourite  with  them,  and  a  constant  visitor  at  their 
house.     Thus  he  became  acquainted  with  Ihek 
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brother.  Becoming  disgusted  with  the  constant 
work  and  late  hours  of  the  printing-office,  he  re- 
solved to  join  Captain  Dunning's  ship,  and  take  a 
voyage  to  southern  seas  as  an  ordinary  seaman. 
Glynn  and  little  Alice  Dunning  were  great  friends, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  delight  to  both  of 
them  that  they  were  to  sail  together  on  this  their 
first  voyage. 

Having  been  made  a  nigger  of, — that  is,  having 
had  his  face  and  hands  blackened  in  order  to 
avoid  detection — Glynn  sallied  forth  with  the 
captain  and  Rokens  to  return  to  their  ship,  the 
Red  Eric — which  lay  in  the  harbour,  not  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  house. 

They  passed  the  police  on  the  wharf  without 
creating  suspicion,  and  reached  the  vessel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE.  ESCAPE. 

"  Well,  Millons,  what  news  V  inquired  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  stepped  on  deck. 

"  Bad  news,  sir,  I  fear,"  replied  the  first  mate. 
"  I  found,  on  coming  aboard,  that  no  one  knew 
anything  about  Sling,  so  I  went  ashore  at  once 
and  'urried  up  to  the  hospital,  w'ere,  sure  enough, 
I  found  'im  lyin'  with  his  'ead  bandaged,  and  look- 
in*  as  if  ^e  were  about  gone.  They  asked  me  if  I 
knew   what  ship   'e  belonged  to,  as    the  police 
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wanted  to  know.  So  I  told  'em  I  knew  well 
enough^  but  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  if  it  would  get 
the  poor  fellow  into  a  scrape/' 

"  *  Why  don't  you  ask  himself?  says  I. 

"  They  told  me  'e  was  past  speakin'^  so  I  tried 
to  make  Im  understand,  but  'e  only  mumbled  in 
reply.  Wen  I  was  about  to  go  'e  seemed  to 
mumble  very  'ard,  so  I  put  down  my  ear  to  listen, 
and  'e  w'ispered  quite  distinct  tho'  very  low — 
'  All  right,  my  'eartie.  I'm  too  cute  for  'em  by  a 
long  way ;  go  aboard  an'  say  nothin'.  So  I  came 
away,  and  I've  scarce  been  five  minutes  aboard 
before  you  arrived.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  'e's 
crazed,  and  don't  know  what  'e's  sayin'." 

"  Oh  !"  ejaculated  Captain  Dunning.  "  He  said 
that,  did  he  ?  Then  my  opinion  is,  that  he's  not 
so  crazed  as  you  think.  Tell  the  watch,  Mr. 
Millons,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

So  saying,  Captain  Dunning  descended  to  the 
cabin,  and  Bokens  to  the  forecastle  (in  sea  phraseo- 
logy the  '  fok-sail'),  while  Glynn  Proctor  procured 
a  basin  and  a  piece  of  soap,  and  proceeded  to  rub 
the  coat  of  charcoal  oflf  his  face  and  hands. 

Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  when  the  watch  on 
deck  heard  a  loud  splash  near  the  wharf,  as  if 
some  one  had  fallen  into  the  water.  Immediately 
after,  a  confused  sound  of  voices  and  rapid  foot- 
steps was  heard  in  the  street  that  opened  out  upon 
the  quay,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  end  of  the 
wharf  was  crowded  with  men  who  shouted  to  eaydi 
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other,  and  were  seen  in  the  dim  starlight  to  move 
rapidly  about  as  if  in  search  of  something. 

"  Wot  can  it  be  T  said  Tim  Rokens,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  a  seaman  who  leaned  on  the  ship's  bul- 
warks close  to  him. 

"  Deserter,  mayhap,''  suggested  the  man. 

While  Rokens  pondered  the  suggestion,  a  light 
plash  was  heard  close  to  the  ship's  side,  and  a  voice 
said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  Heave  us  a  rope,  will 
ye.  Look  alive  now.  Guess  TU  go  under  in  two 
minits  if  ye  don't." 

"  Oho  !"  exclaimed  Rokens,  in  a  low  impressive 
voice,  as  he  threw  over  the  end  of  a  rope,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  other  members  of  the  watch,  hauled 
Nikel  Sling  up  the  side,  and  landed  him  dripping 
and  panting  on  the  deck. 

«  W'y — Sling !  what  on  airth ?"  exclaimed 

one  of  the  men. 

"It's  lucky — I  am— on  airth — "  panted  the  tall 
cook,  seating  himself  on  the  breech  of  one  of  the 
main-deck  carronades,  and  wringing  the  water 
from  his  garments.  "An'  it's  well  I'm  not  at  the 
bottom  o'  this  'ere  'arbour." 

"But  where  did  ye  come  from,  an'  why  are  they 
arter  ye,  lad  V  inquired  Rokens. 

"  W'y  ?  cause  they  don't  want  to  part  with  me, 
and  I've  gi'n  them  the  slip,  I  guess." 

When  Nikel  Sling  had  recovered  himself  so  as 
to  talk  connectedly,  he  explained  to  his  wondering 
shipmates  how  that,   after  being  floored   in  the 
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street,  he  had  heen  carried  up  to  the  hospital,  and 
on  recoyering  his  senses,  foond  Mr.  Millons  stand- 
ing by  the  bed-side,  oonv^sing  with  the  jom^ 
surgeons.  The  first  words  of  their  oonyersation 
showed  him  that  something  was  wrongs  sot,  with 
remarkable  self-possession,  he  resolved  to  coonter- 
feit  partial  delirium,  by  whidi  means  he  oontriyed 
to  give  the  first  mate  a  hint  that  all  was  right,  and 
declined,  without  (^eating  suspicion,  to  give  any 
intelligible  answers  as  to  who  he  was  or  where  he 
had  come  firom« 

The  blow  on  his  head  caused  him  consideiaUe 
pain,  but  his  mind  was  reUeved  by  one  of  the 
young  surgeons,  who  remarked  to  another,  in 
going  round  the  wards,  that  the  "  skull  of  that 
long  chap  wasn't  fractured  after  all,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  he  would  be  dismissed  cured  in  a  day  or 
two/^    So  the  cook  lay  quiet  until  it  was  dark. 

When  the  house-surgeon  had  paid  his  last  visit, 
and  the  nurses  had  gone  their  rounds  in  the  acci- 
dent-ward, and  no  sound  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
dimly-lighted  apartment  save  the  heavy*  fitfal 
breathing  and  occasional  moans  and  restless  mo- 
tions of  the  suflFerers,  Nikel  Sling  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  glanced  stealthily  round  on 
the  rows  of  pain- worn  and  haggard  countenances 
around  him.  It  was  a  solemn  sight  to  look  upon, 
especially  at  that  silent  hour  of  the  night  There 
were  men  there  with  almost  every  species  of  pain- 
ful wound  and  fracture.      Some  had  been  1ot\^ 
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there,  wasting  away  from  day  to  day,  and  now  lay 
quiet,  though  suffering,  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
Others  there  were  who  had  been  carried  in  that 
day,  and  fidgeted  impatiently  in  their  unreduced 
strength,  yet  nervously  in  their  agony  ;  or,  in  some 
cases,  where  the  fear  of  death  was  on  them,  clasped 
their  hands  and  prayed  in  whispers  for  mercy  to 
Him  whose  name  perhaps  they  had  almost  never 
used  before  except  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  in 
vain. 

But  such  sights  had  little  or  no  eflfect  on  the 
cook,  who  had  rubbed  hard  against  the  world's 
roughest  sides  too  long  to  be  easily  affected 
by  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  especially  when 
exhibited  in  men.  He  paused  long  enough  to 
note  that  the  nurses  were  out  of  the  way  or  dozing, 
and  then  slipping  out  of  bed,  he  stalked  across 
the  room  like  a  ghost,  and  made  for  the  outer 
gateway  of  the  hospital  He  knew  the  way, 
having  once  before  been  a  temporary  inmate 
of  the  place.  He  reached  the  gate  undiscovered, 
tripped  up  the  porter's  heels,  opened  the  wicket, 
and  fled  towards  the  harbour,  followed  by  the  porter 
and  a  knot  of  chance  passers-by.  The  pursuers 
swelled  into  a  crowd  as  he  neared  the  harbour. 

Besides  being  long  limbed,  Nikel  Sling  was 
nimble.  He  distanced  his  pursuers  easily,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  swam  off  and  reached  his  ship  almost 
as  soon  as  they  gained  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

The  above  narration  was  made  much  more  ab- 
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raptly  and  shortly  than  we  have  presented  it,  for 
oars  were  soon  heard  in  the  water,  and  it  behoved 
the  poor  hunted  cook  to  secrete  himself  in  case  they 
should  take  a  fancy  to  search  the  yesseL  Just  as 
the  boat  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ship  he 
hastily  went  below. 

"  Boat  a-hoy  !"  shouted  Tim  Bokens ;  "  wot 
boats  that r 

The  men  lay  on  their  oars. 

"  Have  you  a  madman  on  board  your  ship  V  in- 
quired the  gatekeeper  of  the  hospital,  whose  wrath 
at  the  unceremonious  treatment  he  had  received 
had  not  yet  cooled  down. 

*'  No,"  answered  Bokens,  laying  his  arms  on  the 
bulwarks,  and  looking  down  at  lus  questioner  with 
a  sly  leer ;  "  no,  we  hadn't,  but  you've  got  a  madman 
aboord  that  boat.'' 

"  Who's  that  ?"  inquired  the  warder,  who  did  not 
at  first  understand  the  sarcasm. 

"Why,  yourself,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Rokens, 
an'  the  sooner  you  takes  yourself  o£^  an^  comes  to 
an  anchor  in  a  loo-natick  asylum,  the  better  for  all 
parties  consamed." 

"No,  but  I'm  in  earnest,  my  man '' 

"  As  far  as  that  goes,"  interrupted  the  impertur- 
bable Rokens,  "so  am  I." 

"  The  man,"  continued  the  gatekeeper,  "  has  run 
out  of  the  hospital  with  a  smashed  head,  I  calclate, 
stark  starin'  mad,  and  gone  off  the  end  o'  the  w'arf 
into  the  water "^ 
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"  You  don't  mean  it !"  shouted  Eokens,  starting 
with  aflfected  surprise.  "  Now  you  are  a  fine  fellow, 
ain't  you,  to  be  talkin'  here  an'  wastin'  time  while 
a  poor  feller-mortal  is  bein'  drownded,  or  has  gone 
and  swummed  oflf  to  sea — p'r'aps  without  chart, 
compass,  or  rudder  ?  Hallo,  lads  !  tumble  up  there ! 
Man  overboard  !  tumble  up,  tumble  up  \" 

In  less  than  three  minutes  half-a-dozen  men 
sprang  up  the  hatchway,  hauled  up  the  gig  which 
swung  astern,  tumbled  into  it,  and  began  to  pull 
wildly  about  the  harbour  in  search  of  the  drowning 
man.  The  shouts  and  commotion  roused  the  crews 
of  the  nearest  vessels,  and  ere  long  quite  a  fleet  of 
boats  joined  in  the  search.  '• 

"  Wos  he  a  big  or  a  little  feller  V  inquired 
Rokens,  panting  from  his  exertions,  as  he  swept 
up  to  the  boat  containing  the  hospital  warder, 
round  which  several  of  the  other  boats  began  to 
congregate. 

"  A  big  fellow,  I  guess,  with  legs  like  steeples. 
He  was  sloping  when  they  floored  him.  A  thief, 
I  expect  he  must  ha'  bin.'* 

"A  thief!"  echoed  Eokens,  in  disgust;  "why 
didn't  ye  say  so  at  first  ?  If  he's  a  thief,  he's  bom 
to  be  hanged,  so  he's  safe  and  snug  aboard  his  ship 
long  ago,  I'll  be  bound.  Good  night  t'ye,  friend, 
and  better  luck  next  time." 

A  loud  laugh  greeted  the  ears  of  the  discomfited 
warder  as  the  crews  of  the  boats  dipped  their  oars  in 
the  water  and  pulled  towards  their  respective  shipa 
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Next  mornings  about  day-break,  little  Alice 
Dunning  came  on  board  her  father's  ship,  accom- 
panied by  her  two  aunts,  who,  for  once,  became 
utterly  and  publicly  regardless  of  appearances  and 
contemptuous  of  all  propriety,  as  they  sobbed  on 
the  child's  neck  and  positively  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  edged  the  horizon  with 
a  gleam  of  liquid  fire,  the  Bed  Eric  spread  her  sails 
and  stood  out  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DAY-DBEAMS  AND  ADVENTT7EE8  AMONG  THE  CLOUDS — 
A  CHASE,  A  BATTLE,  AKD  A  VICTOBY. 

Early  morning  on  the  ocean  !  There  is  poetry 
in  the  idea  ;  there  is  music  in  the  very  sound.  As 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  probably  a 
song  exists  with  this  or  a  similar  title ;  if  not,  we 
now  recommend  it  earnestly  to  musicians. 

Ailie  Dunning  sat  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  Red 
Eric,  holding  on  tightly  by  the  mizen-shrouds, 
and  gazing  in  open-eyed,  open-mouthed,  inex- 
pressible delight  upon  the  bright  calm  sea.  She 
was  far,  far  out  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic 
now.  Sea-sickness — which,  during  the  first  part  of 
the  voyage,  had  changed  the  warm  pink  of  her 
pretty  face  into  every  imaginable  shade  of  green — 
was  gone,  and  the  hue  of  health  could  not  now  be 
banished  even  bj  the  rudest  storm.     In  &\iOt\>)  ^^ 
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had  become  a  thorough  sailor,  and  took  speciaL 
delight  in  turning  her  face  to  windward  during  the 
wild  storm,  and  drinking-in  the  howling  blast  as 
she  held  on  by  the  rigid  shrouds,  and  laughed  at 
the  dashing  spray — for  little  Ailie  was  not  easily 
frightened.  Martha  and  Jane  Dunning  had  made 
it  their  first  care  to  implant  in  the  heart  of  their 
charge  a  knowledge  of  our  Saviour's  love,  and 
especially  of  His  tenderness  towards,  and  watchful 
care  over,  the  lambs  of  His  flock.  Besides  this, 
little  Ailie  was  naturally  of  a  trustful  disposition. 
She  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  her  father,  and  it  never  entered  into  her 
imagination  to  dream  that  it  was  possible  for  any 
evil  to  befall  the  ship  which  he  commanded. 

But,  although  Ailie  delighted  in  the  storm,  she 
infinitely  preferred  the  tranquil  beauty  and  rest  -of 
a  "great  calm,''  especially  at  the  hour  just  before 
sunrise,  when  the  freshness,  brightness,  and  light- 
ness of  the  young  day  harmonized  peculiarly  with 
her  elastic  spirit.  It  was  at  this  hour  that  we  find 
her  alone  upon  the  bulwarks  of  the  Red  Eric. 

There  was  a  deep,  solemn  stillness  around,  that 
irresistibly  and  powerfully  conveyed  to  her  mind 
the  idea  of  rest.  The  long,  gentle  undulation  of 
the  deep  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  this  idea. 
So  perfect  was  the  calm,  that  several  masses  of 
clouds  in  the  sky,  which  shone  with  the  richest 
saflron  light,  were  mirrored  in  all  their  rich  details 
^  it  in  a,  glass.   The  faintest  possible  idea  of  a  line 
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aloDe  indicated,  in  one  direction,  where  the  water 
terminated  and  the  sky  began.  A  warm  golden 
haze  sofiused  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  softened 
the  intensity  of  the  deep-blue  vault  above. 

There  wast,  indeed,  little  variety  of  object  to 
gasse  upon — only  the  water  and  the  sky.  But 
what  a  world  of  delight  did  not  Ailie  find  in  that 
vast  sky  and  that  pure  ocean,  that  reminded  her 
of  the  aea  of  glaas  before  the  great  white  throne,  of 
which  she  had  so  often  read  in  Revelation.  The 
towering  masses  of  clouds  were  so  rich  and  thick, 
that  she  almost  fancied  them  to  be  mountains  and 
valleys,  rocks  and  plains  of  golden  snow.  Nay, 
she  looked  so  long  and  so  ardentiy  at  the  rolling 
mountain  heights  in  the  sky  above,  and  their  ma- 
gical counterparts  in  the  sky  below,  that  she  soon, 
as  it  were,  thought  herself  into  Fairyland,  and 
bc^an  a  regular  journey  of  adventures  therein. 

Such  a  scen^  at  such  an  hour  is  a  source  of  glad- 
some, peaceful  delight  to  the  breast  of  man  in  every 
stage  of  life;  but  it  is  a  source  of  unalloyed,  bound- 
ing, exhilarating,  romantic,  unspeakable  joy,  only  in 
the  years  of  childhood,  when  the  mind  looks  hope- 
fully forward,  and  before  it  has  begun — as^  alas !  it 
must  begin,  sooner  or  later — to  gaze  regretfully  back. 

How  long  Ailie  would  have  sat  in  motionless 
delight,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  man  at  the  wheel 
having  nothing  to  do,  had  forsaken  his  post,  and 
was  leaning  over  the  stem,  either  lost  in  reverie,  or 
in  the  vain  eflfort  to  penetrate  with  his  visloii  l\i^ 

E 
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Blue  abyss  to  the  bottom.  The  members  of  the 
watch  on  deck  were  either  similarly  engaged  or  had 
stowed  themselves  away  to  sleep  in  quiet  comers 
among  blocks  and  cordage.  No  one  seemed  in- 
clined to  move  or  speak,  and  she  would  probably 
have  sat  there  immovable  for  hours  to  come,  had 
not  a  hand  fallen  gently  on  her  shoulder,  and  by 
the  magic  of  its  simple  contact  scattered  the  bright 
dreams  of  Fairyland  as  the  finger-touch  destroys 
the  splendour  of  the  soap-bubble. 

**0h!  Glynn,''  exclaimed  Ailie,  looking  round 
and  heaving  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I've  been  away — ^far, 
far  away — you  can't  believe  how  far." 

*•  Away,  Ailie !  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked 
Glynn,  patting  the  child's  head  as  he  leaned  over 
the  gunwale  beside  her, 

"  In  Fairyland !  Up  in  the  clouds  yonder.  Out 
and  in,  and  up  and  down.  Oh,  you've  no  idea. 
Just  look."  She  pointed  eagerly  to  an  immense 
towering  cloud  that  rose  like  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark in  the  centre  of  the  landscape  of  the  airy 
world  above.     *'  Do  you  see  that  mountain  V 

"  Yes,  Ailie ;  the  one  in  the  middle,  you  mean, 
don:tyou?    Yes,  well?" 

"Well,"  continued  the  child,  eagerly  and  hur- 
riedly, as  if  she  feared  to  lose  the  thread  of  memory 
that  formed  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  delicate  fabric 
she  had  been  engaged  in  weaving ;  "  well,  I  began 
there  ;  I  went  in  behind  it,  and  I  met  a  fairy — not 
really,  you  know,  but  I  tried  to  think  I  met  one, 
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SO  I  b^an  to  speak  to  her,  and  then  I  made  her 
speak  to  me,  and  her  voice  was  so  small  and  soft 
and  sweet.  She  had  on  silver  wings,  and  a  star — 
a  bright  star  in  her  forehead — ^and  she  carried  a 
wand  with  a  star  on  the  top  of  it  too.  So  I  asked 
her  to  take  me  to  see  her  kingdom,  and  I  made  her 
say  she  would — and,  do  you  know,  Glynn,  I  really 
felt  at  last  as  if  she  didn't  wait  for  me  to  tell  her 
what  to  say,  but  just  went  straight  on,  answering 
my  questions,  and  putting  questions  to  me  in  return. 
Wasn't  it  funny  ? 

"  Well,  we  went  on,  and  on,  and  on — ^the  fairy 
and  me — ^up  one  beautiful  mountain  of  snow  and 
down  another,  talking  all  the  time  so  pleasantly, 
until  we  came  to  a  great  dark  cave ;  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  make  a  lion  come  out  of  it ;  but  the 
fairy  said,  *  No,  let  it  be  a  bear;'  and  immediately 
a  great  bear  came  out.  Wasn't  it  strange?  It 
really  seemed  as  if  the  fairy  had  become  real,  and 
could  do  things  of  her  own  accord." 

The  child  paused  at  this  point,  and  looking  with 
an  expression  of  awe  into  her  companion's  face 
said — '*Do  you  think,  Glynn,  that  people  can 
think  so  hard  that  fairies  really  come  to  them  f 

Glynn  looked  perplexed. 

**  No,  Ailie,  I  suspect  they  can't — not  because 
we  can't  think  hard  enough,  but  because  there  are 
no  fairies  to  come." 

*'  Oh,  I'm  80  sorry !"  replied  the  child,  sadly. 

"Why?*'  inguired  Glynn. 
e2 
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**  Because  I  love  them  so  much— of  course,  I 
mean  the  good  ones.  I  don't  like  the  bad  ones — 
though  they're  very  useful,  because  they're  nice  to 
kill,  and  punish,  and  make  examples  o^  and  all  that, 
when  the  good  ones  catch  them." 

"  So  they  are,*'  said  the  youth,  smiling.  "I  never 
thought  of  that  before.  But  go  on  with  your 
ramble  in  the  clouds/' 

"  Well,"  began  Ailie ;  "  but  where  was  If 

"  Just  going  to  be  introduced  to  a  bear." 

"  Oh  yes ;  well — the  bear  walked  slowly  away, 
and  then  the  fairy  called  out  an  elephant,  and  after 
that  a  'noceros " 

"  A  'noceros !"  interrupted  Glynn  ;  '•'  what's 
thatr 

"  Oh,  you  know  very  well.  A  beast  with  a  thick 
skin  hanging  in  folds,  and  a  horn  on  its  nose " 

"  Ah,  a  rhinoceros — I  sea     Well,  go  on,  Ailie." 

"  Then  the  fairy  told  a  camel  to  appear,  and  after 
that  a  monkey,  and  then  a  hippopotamus,  and 
they  all  came  out  one  after  another,  and  some  of 
them  went  away,  and  others  began  to  iight  But 
the  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that  every  one  of 
them  was  so  like  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  that 
are  hanging  in  my  room  at  home  !  The  elephant, 
too,  I  noticed,  had  his  trunk  broken  exactly  the 
same  way  as  my  toy  elephant's  one  was.  Wasn't 
it  odd  r 

"  It  was  rather  odd,"  replied  Glynn ;  "  but  where 
did  you  go  after  that  ?" 
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^  Ohy  then  we  went  on,  and  on  again,  nntQ  we 
came  to— — 

^  It's  your  torn  at  the  whed,  lad,  ain't  it  T  in- 
quired Mr.  MillfHis,  coining  up  at  that  moment,  and 
potting  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  walk  in 
Fairyland. 

^  It  is,  sir,''  answered  Glynn,  apringii^  qoiddy 
to  the  wheel,  and  relieving  the  man  who  had  beoi 
engaged  in  penetrating  the  ocean's  depthsL 

The  mate  walked  forward;  the  releaaed  sailor 
went  below,  and  Ailie  was  again  left  to  her  solitaiy 
meditations ;  for  she  was  enough  of  a  sailor  now,  in 
heart,  to  know  that  she  oogfat  not  to  talk  toomnch 
to  the  steersman,  even  though  the  weather  should 
be  calm  and  thare  was  no  call  for  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  post. 

While  Nature  was  thus,  as  it  were,  asleep,  and 
the  watch  on  deck  were  more  than  half  in  the 
same  condition,  there  was  one  individual  in  the  ship 
whose  faculties  were  in  active  play,  whose  **  steam," 
as  he  himself  would  have  remarked,  ''was  up." 
This  was  the  worthy  cook,  Nikel  Sling,  whose  duties 
called  him  to  his  post  at  the  galley-fire  at  an  early 
hour  each  day. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  cook's  life  must 
be  one  of  constant  self-denial  and  exasperation  of 
spirit  Besides  the  innumerable  anxieties  in  refe- 
rence to  such  important  matters  as  boiling  over  and 
over-boiling,  being  done  to  a  turn,  or  over-done,  or 
singed  or  burned,  or  capsized^  he  has  the  di\xn2^ 
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misery  of  being  tlie  first  human  being,  in  his  little 
circle  of  life,  to  turn  out  of  a  morning,  and  must 
therefore  experience  the  discomfort — the  peculiar 
discomfort — of  finding  things  as  they  were  left  the 
night  before.  Any  one  who  does  not  know  what 
that  discomfort  is,  has  only  to  rise  an  hour  before 
the  servants  of  a  household,  whether  at  sea  or  on 
shore,  to  find  out  Cook,  too,  has  generally,  if  not 
always,  to  light  the  fire;  and  that,  especially  in 
frosty  weather,  is  not  agreeable.  Moreover,  cook 
roasts  himself  to  such  an  extent,  and  at  meal- 
times, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  gets  into  such  phy- 
sical and  mental  perturbation,  that  he  cannot  pos^ 
sibly  appreciate  the  luxuries  he  has  been  occupied 
all  the  day  in  concocting.  Add  to  this,  that  he 
spends  all  the  morning  in  preparing  breakfast ;  all 
the  forenoon  in  preparing  dinner ;  all  the  afternoon 
in  preparing  tea  and  supper,  and  all  the  evening  in 
clearing  up,  and  perhaps  all  the  night  in  dream- 
ing of  the  meals  of  the  following  day,  and  mentally 
preparing  breakfast,  and  we  think  that  we  have 
clearly  proved  the  truth  of  the  proposition  with 
which  we  started — namely,  that  a  cook's  life  must 
be  one  of  constant  self-denial  and  exasperation  of 
spirit 

But  this  is  by  the  way,  and  was  merely  suggested 
by  the  fact  that,  while  all  other  creatures  were 
enjoying  either  partial  or  complete  repose,  Nickel 
Sling  was  washing  out  pots  and  pans  and  kettles, 
and  handling  murderous-looking  knives  and  twor 
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pronged  tormentors  with  a  demoniacal  activity  that 
was  quite  appalling. 

Beside  him,  on  a  little  stool  close  to  the  galley 
fire,  sat  Tim  Bokens — ^not  that  Mr.  Rokens  was 
cold — fax  from  it  He  was,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances, much  hotter  than  was  agreeable.  But  Tim 
had  come  there  and  sat  down  to  light  his  pipe,  and 
being  rather  phlegmatic  when  not  actively  em- 
ployed, he  preferred  to  be  partially  roasted  for  a 
few  minutes  to  getting  up  again. 

"  We  ought,"  remarked  Tim  Rokens,  puffing  at 
a  little  black  pipe  which  seemed  inclined  to  be 
obstinate,  ''  we  ought  to  be  gittin'  among  the  fish 
by  this  time.  Many's  the  one  IVe  seed  in  them 
'ere  seaa'* 

"  I  rather  guess  we  should,"  replied  the  cook, 
pausing  in  the  midst  of  his  toils  and  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead  with  an  immense 
bundle  of  greasy  oakum.  "  But  I've  seed  us  keep 
dodgin'  about  for  weeks,  I  have,  later  in  the  year 
than  this,  without  clappin'  eyes  on  a  firC  What 
sort  o'  baccy  d'ye  smoke,  Bokens  T 

"  Dun  know.  Got  it  from  a  Spanish  smuggler 
for  an  old  clasp-knife.     Why  ?" 

"'Cause  it  smells  like  rotten  straw,  an'  wont 
improve  the  victuals.  Guess  you'd  better  take 
yourself  off,  old  chap." 

"  Wot  a  cross-grained  crittur  ye  are,"  said  Rokens, 
as  he  rose  to  depart 

At  that  moment  there  was  heard  a  cry  iKal  a^\i\» 
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the  blood  tingling  to  the  extremities  of  every  one 
on  board  the  Red  Eric. 

"  Thar  she  blows  !  thar  she  blows  T  shouted  the 
man  in  the  crow's-nest. 

The  crow's-nest  is  a  sort  of  cask,  or  nest,  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  mainmast  of  whale  ships,  in  which 
a  man  is  stationed  all  day  during  the  time  the  ships 
are  on  the  fishing  ground,  to  look  out  for  whales ; 
and  the  cry,  "  Thar  she  blows,"  announced  the  feet 
that  the  look-out  had  observed  a  whale  rise  to  the 
surface  and  blow  a  spout  of  steamy  water  into 
the  air. 

No  conceivable  event — ^unless  perhaps  the  blow- 
ing-up of  the  ship  itself— could  have  more  effectually 
and  instantaneously  dissipated  the  deep  tranquillity 
to  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred.  Had 
an  electric  shock  been  communicated  through  the 
ship  to  each  individual,  the  crew  could  not  have 
been  made  to  leap  more  vigorously  and  simultane- 
ously. Many  days  before,  they  had  begun  to  expect 
to  see  whales.  Every  one  was  therefore  on  the 
qui  vive,  so  that  when  the  well-known  signal  rang 
out  like  a  startling  peal  in  the  midst  of  the  univer- 
sal stillness,  every  heart  in  the  ship  leaped  in  unison. 

Had  an  observant  man  been  seated  at  the  time 
in  the  forecastle,  he  would  have  noticed  that  from 
out  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  hammocks  that  swung 
from  the  beams,  there  suddenly  darted  ten  or 
fifteen  pairs  of  legs  which  rose  to  the  perpendicular 
position  in  order  to  obtain  leverage  to  "fetch 
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way.''  Instantly  thereafter  the  said  1^8  descended, 
and  where  the  feet  had  been,  ten  or  fifteen  heads 
appeared.  Next  moment  the  men  were  ^tum- 
bling np"  the  f(nre4iatch  to  the  deck,  where  the 
watch  had  ahready  sprang  to  the  boat-taekle& 

"  Where  away  T  sang  out  Captain  Dunning,  who 
was  among  the  first  on  deck. 

**  Off  the  weather  bow,  sir,  three  points." 

"How  far r 

"  About  two  miles.    Thar  she  blows  P 

^  Call  all  hands,^  shouted  the  captain. 

^  Starboard  watch,  ahoy  !"  roared  the  mate,  in 
that  curious  hoarse  voice  peculiar  to  boatswains  oi 
men-of-war.  "  Tumble  up,  lads,  tumble  up  !  Wlude 
in  sight !     Bear  a  hand,  my  hearties  T 

The  summons  was  almost  unnecessary.  The 
"  starboard  watch"  was — ^with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  uncommonly  heavy  sleepers — already  on 
deck  pulling  on  its  ducks  and  buckling  its  belts. 

**Thar  she  breaches,  thar  she  blows!"  again 
came  from  the  crow's-nest  in  the  voice  of  a  Stentor. 

"Well  done,  Dick  Barnes,  you're  the  first  to 
raise  the  oil,"  remarked  one  of  the  men  ;  implying 
by  the  remark,  that  the  said  Dick  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  first  to  sight  a  whale. 

"Where  away  nowT  roared  the  captain,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement 

"  A  mile  an'  a  half  to  leeward,  sir.'' 

"  Clear  away  the  boats,"  shouted  the  captain. 

"  Masthead^  ahoy  I    D'ye  see  that  whaie  lio^  X' 
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"  Ay,  ay,  sir.    Thar  she  blows  I" 

"  Bear  a  hand,  my  hearties,'*  cried  the  capts^in^ 
as  the  men  sprang  to  the  boats  which  were  swing- 
ing at  the  davits.  "  Get  your  tubs  in  !  Clear  your 
falls  !  Look  alive,  lads  !  Stand-by  to  lower  !  All 
ready !" 

"  All  ready,  sir/' 

"  Thar  she  blows  I'*  came  again  from  the  mast- 
head with  redoubled  energy.  "  Spenn-whales, 
sir  ;  there's  a  school  of  'em.'' 

"  A  school  of  them  !"  whispered  Ailie,  who  had 
left  her  post  at  the  mizen-sbrouds,  and  now  stood 
by  her  father's  side,  looking  on  at  the  sudden  hubbub 
in  unspeakable  amazement.  "Do  whales  go  to 
school  ?"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  Out  of  the  road,  Ailie,  my  pet/*  cried  her  father, 
hastily.  "  You'll  get  knocked  over.  Lower  away, 
lads,  lower  away !" 

Down  went  the  starboard,  larboard,  and  waist 
boats  as  if  the  falls  had  been  cut,  and  almost  before 
you  could  wink,  the  men  literally  tumbled  over 
the  side  into  them,  took  their  places,  and  seized 
their  oars. 

"  Here,  Glynn,  come  with  me,  and  Til  show  you 
a  thing  or  two,"  said  the  captain.  "Jump  in, 
lad  ;  look  sharp." 

Glynn  instantly  followed  his  commander  into  the 
starboard  boat,  and  took  the  aft-oar.  Tim  Rokens, 
being  the  harpooneer  of  that  boat,  sat  at  the  bow- 
oar  with  his  harpoons  and  lances  beside  him,  and 
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the  whale-line  coiled  in  a  tub  in  the  boat's  head. 
The  captain  steered. 

And  now  commenced  a  race  that  taxed  the  boats' 
crews  to  the  utmost ;  for  it  is  always  a  matter 
keenly  contested  by  the  different  crews,  who  shall 
fix  the  first  harpoon  in  the  whale.  The  larboard 
boat  was  steered  by  Mr.  Millons^  the  first  mate ; 
the  waist  boat  by  Mr.  Markham,  the  second  mate — 
the  latter  an  active  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
whose  size  and  physical  strength  were  herculean, 
and  whose  disposition  was  somewhat  morose  and 
gloomy. 

"  Now,  lads,  give  way  !  That's  it !  that's  the  way. 
Bend  your  backs,  now  !  do  bend  your  backs,"  cried 
the  captain,  as  the  three  boats  sprang  from  the 
ship's  side  and  made  towards  the  nearest  whale, 
with  the  white  foam  curling  at  their  bows. 

Several  more  whales  appeared  in  sight  spouting 
in  all  directions,  and  the  men  were  wild  with  ex- 
citement 

"That's  it !  Go  it,  lads !"  shouted  Mr.  Millons,  as 
the  waist  boat  began  to  creep  a-head.  "  Lay  it  on  ! 
give  way!  What  d'ye  say,  boys;  shall  we  beat 
'em?" 

Captain  Dunning  stood  in  the  stem-sheets  of 
the  starboard  boat,  almost  dancing  with  excitement 
as  he  heard  these  words  of  encouragement. 

"  Give  way,  boys !"  he  cried.  "  They  can't  do  it ! 
That  whale's  ours — so  it  is.  Only  bend  your  backs  \ 
A  steady  pull  1    Pull  like  steam-tugs !    That's  it  I 
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Bend  the  oars  !  Double  'em  up  !  Smash  'em  in 
bits,  do  r 

Without  quite  going  the  length  of  the  captain's 
last  piece  of  advice,  the  men  did  their  work  nobly. 
They  bent  their  strong  backs  with  a  will,  and 
strained  their  sinewy  arms  to  the  utmost  Glynn, 
in  particular,  to  whom  the  work  was  new,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  exciting  and  interesting,  almost 
tore  the  rowlocks  out  of  the  boat  in  his  efforts  to 
urge  it  on,  and  had  the  oar  not  been  made  of  the 
toughest  ash,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
obeyed  the  captain's  orders  literally,  and  have 
smashed  it  in  bits. 

On  they  flew  like  racehorses.  Now  one  boat 
gained  an  inch  on  the  others,  then  it  lost  ground 
again  as  the  crew  of  another  put  forth  additional 
energy,  and  the  three  danced  over  the  glassy  sea 
as  if  the  inanimate  planks  had  been  suddenly 
endued  with  life,  and  inspired  with  the  spirit  that 
stirred  the  men. 

A  large  sperm-whale  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead,  rolling  lazily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Towards  this  the  starboard  boat  now  pulled  with 
incredible  speed,  leaving  the  other  two  gradually 
astern.  A  number  of  whales  rose  in  various  direc- 
tions. They  had  got  into  the  midst  of  a  shoal,  or 
school  of  them,  as  the  whale-men  term  it ;  and  as 
several  of  these  were  nearer  the  other  boats  than 
the  first  whale  was,  they  diverged  towards  them. 

"There  go  flukes,"  cried  Rokens,  as  the  whale 
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raised  its  huge  tail  in  the  air  and  '^sounded'" — in 
other  words,  dived.  For  a  few  minutes  the  men 
lay  on  their  oars,  uncertain  in  what  direction  the 
whale  would  come  up  again ;  but  their  doubts  were 
speedily  removed  by  its  rising  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  boat. 

"  Now,  Rokens,"  cried  the  captain  ;  "  now  for  it; 
give  him  the  iron.  Give  way,  lads ;  spring,  boys. 
Softly  now,  softly.'' 

In  another  instant  the  boat's  bow  was  on  the 
whale's  head,  and  Bokens  buried  a  harpoon  deep 
in  its  side. 

"  Stem  aU !"  thundered  the  captain. 

The  men  obeyed,  and  the  boat  was  backed  off 
the  whale  just  in  time  to  escape  the  blow  of  its 
tremendous  flukes  as  it  dived  into  the  sea,  the  blue 
depths  of  which  were  instantly  dyed  red  with  the 
blood  that  flowed  in  torrents  from  the  wound. 

Down  it  went,  carrying  out  the  Hue  at  a  rate 
that  caused  the  chocks  through  which  it  passed  to 
smoke.  In  a  few  minutes  the  line  ceased  to  run 
out,  and  the  whale  returned  to  the  surface.  It  had 
scarcely  showed  its  nose,  when  the  slack  of  the  line 
was  hauled  in,  and  a  second  harpoon  was  fixed  in 
its  body. 

Infuriated  with  pain,  the  mighty  fish  gave  vent 
to  a  roar  like  a  bull,  rolled  half  over,  and  lashed 
the  sea  with  his  flukes,  till,  all  round  for  many 
yards,  it  was  chiuned  into  red  slimy  foam.  Then 
he  turned  rounds  and  dashed  off  with  the  spe^d  o{ 
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a  locomotive  engine,  tearing  the  boat  through  thef 
waves  behind  it,  the  water  curling  up  like  a  white 
wall  round  the  bows. 

"She  wont  stand  that  long,''  muttered  Glynn 
Proctor,  as  he  rested  on  his  oar,  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  straining  line. 

"  That  she  will,  boy,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and 
more  than  that,  if  need  be.  You'll  not  be  long  of 
havin'  a  chance  of  greasin*  your  fingers,  I'll  warrant." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  speed  began  to  slacken, 
and  after  a  time  they  were  able  to  haul  in  on  the 
Una  When  the  whale  again  came  to  the  surface, 
a  third  harpoon  was  cleverly  struck  into  it,  and  a 
spout  of  blood  from  its  blow-hole  showed  that  it 
was  mortally  wounded.  In  throwing  the  harpoon, 
Tim  Rokens  slipped  his  foot,  and  went  down  like 
a  stone  head-foremost  into  the  sea.  He  came  up 
again  like  a  cork,  and  just  as  the  boat  flew  past 
fortunately  caught  hold  of  Glynn  Proctor's  hand. 
It  was  well  that  the  grasp  was  a  firm  one,  for  the 
strain  on  their  two  arms  was  awful.  In  another 
minute  Tim  was  in  his  place,  ready  with  his  lance 
to  finish  off  the  whale  at  its  next  rise. 

Up  it  came  again,  foaming,  breaching,  and 
plunging  from  wave  to  wave,  flinging  torrents  of 
blood  and  spray  into  the  air.  At  one  moment  he 
reared  his  blunt  gigantic  head  high  above  the  sea  ; 
the  next  he  buried  his  vast  and  quivering  carcase 
deep  in  the  gory  brine,  carrying  down  with  him  a 
perfect  whirlpool  of  red  foam.    Then  he  rose  again, 
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and  made  straight  for  the  boat.  Had  he  known 
his  own  power,  he  might  have  soon  terminated  the 
battle,  and  come  oflf  the  victor,  but  fortunately  he 
did  not.  Tim  Bokens  received  his  blunt  nose  on 
the  point  of  his  lance,  and  drove  him  back  with 
mingled  fury  and  terror.  Another  advance  was 
made,  and  a  successful  lance-thrust  delivered. 

**  That's  into  his  life,''  cried  the  captain. 

"  So  it  is,"  replied  Rokens, 

And  so  it  was.  A  vital  part  had  been  struck. 
For  some  minutes  the  huge  leviathan  lashed  and 
rolled  and  tossed  in  the  trembling  waves  in  his 
agony,  while  he  spouted  up  gallons  of  blood  at 
every  throe;  then  he  rolled  over  on  his  back,  and  lay 
extended  a  lifeless  mass  upon  the  waters. 

*'  Now,  lads ;  three  cheers  for  our  first  whale. 
Hip  !  hip  !  hip  ! " 

The  cheer  that  followed  was  given  with  all  the 
energy  and  gusto  inspired  by  a  first  victory,  and  it 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  over  again,  be- 
fore the  men  felt  themselves  sufficiently  relieved  to 
commence  the  somewhat  severe  and  tedious  labour 
of  towing  the  carcase  to  the  ship. 

It  was  a  hard  pull,  for  the  whale  had  led  them  a 
long  chase,  and  as  the  calm  continued,  those  left 
aboard  could  not  approach  to  meet  the  boats.  The 
exhausted  men  were  cheered,  however,  on  getting 
aboard  late  that  night,  to  find  that  the  other  boats 
had  been  equally  successful,  each  of  them  having 
captured  a  sperm-whale. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DISAGBBEABLE   CHANGES — SAGACIOUS   C0NVBBSATI0N8, 
AND  A  TEBBIBLE  ACCIDENT. 

A  STBIEING  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  change 
took  place  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  Bed 
Eric  immediately  after  the  successful  chase  de- 
tailed in  the  last  chapter. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  whales  the  decks  had 
been  beautifully  clean  and  white,  for  Captain  Dun- 
ning was  proud  of  his  ship,  and  fond  of  cleanliness 
and  order.  A  few  hours  after  the  said  arrival  the 
decks  were  smeared  with  grease,  oil,  and  bloody 
and  everything  from  stem  to  stern  became  from 
that  day  filthy  and  dirty. 

This  was  a  sad  change  to  poor  Ailie,  who  had 
not  imagined  it  possible  that  so  sudden  and  dis- 
agreeable an  alteration  could  take  place.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it ;  the  duties  of  the  fishery 
in  which  they  were  engaged  required  that  the 
whales  should  not  only  be  caught,  but  cut  up, 
boiled  down  to  oil,  and  stowed  away  in  the  hold 
in  casks. 

If  the  scene  was  changed  for  the  worse  a  few 
hours  after  the  cutting-up  operations  were  begun, 
it  became  infinitely  more  so  when  the  try-works 
were  set  going,  and  the  melting-fires  were  lighted, 
and  huge  volumes  of  smoke  begrimed  the  masts, 
and  sails,  and  rigging.     It  was  vain  to  think  of 
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clearing  lip;  Had  they  attempted  that,  the  men 
would  have  been  over-tasked  without  any  good 
being  accomplished.  There  was  only  one  course 
open  to  those  who  didn't  like  it,  and  that  was— to 
"  grin  and  bear  it." 

"  Cutting  out"  and  "  trying  in"  are  the  terms 
used  by  whale-men  to  denote  the  processes  of  cut^ 
ting  oflF  the  flesh  or  "  blubber''  from  the  whale's 
carcase,  and  reducing  it  to  oil. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  thd 
first  of  these  operations  was  commenced. 

Ailie  went  about  the  decks,  looking  on  with 
mingled  wonder,  interest,  and  disgust.  She  stepped 
about  gingerly,  as  if  afraid  of  coming  in  contact 
with  slimy  objects,  and  with  her  nose  and  mouth 
screwed  up  after  the  fashion  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  endure  bad  smells.  The  expression  of 
ber  face  under  the  circumstances  was  amusing. 

As  for  the  men,  they  went  about  their  work 
with  relish,  and  total  indifference  as  to  consequences. 

When  the  largest  whale  had  been  hauled  along- 
side, ropes  were  attached  to  its  head  and  tail,  and 
the  former  was  secured  near  the  stern  of  the  ship, 
while  the  latter  was  lashed  to  the  bow ;  the  cutting- 
tackle  was  then  attached.  This  consisted  of  an 
arrangement  of  pulleys  depending  from  the  main- 
top, with  a  large  blubber-hook  at  the  end  thereof. 
The  cutting  was  commenced  at  the  neck,  and  the 
hook  attached ;  then  the  men  hove  on  the  wind- 
lass, and,  while  the  cutting  was  continued  \xl  ^ 
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spiral  direction  round  the  whale's  body,  the  tackle 
raised  the  mass  of  flesh  until  it  reached  the  fixed 
blocks  above.  This  mass,  when  it  could  be  hauled 
«p  no  higher,  was  then  cut  oflf,  and  stowed  away 
under  the  name  of  a  "  blanket-piece."  It  weighed 
upwards  of  a  ton.  The  hook  being  lowered  and 
again  attached,  the  process  was  continued  imtil 
the  whole  was  cut  offi  Afterwards,  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body  and  hoisted  on  board,  in 
order  that  the  oil  contained  in  the  hollow  of  it 
ttiight  be  baled  out 

From  the  head  of  the  first  whale  ten  barrels  of 
oil  were  obtained.  The  blubber  yielded  about 
eighty  barrels. 

When  the  "  cutting  out"  was  completed,  and  the 
remnants  of  bone  and  flesh  were  left  to  the  sharks 
which  swarmed  round  the  vessel,  revelling  in  their 
unusually  rich  banquet,  the  process  of  "trying-in'* 
commenced.  Trying-in  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
melting  of  the  fat  and  the  stowing  it  away  in 
barrels  in  the  form  of  oil ;  and  an  uncommonly 
dirty  process  it  is.  The  large  "blanket-pieces" 
were  cut  into  smaller  portions,  and  put  into  the 
try-pots,  which  were  kept  in  constant  operation. 
At  night  the  ship  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
vessel  on  fire,  and  the  scene  on  deck  was  parti- 
cularly striking  and  unearthly. 

One  night  several  of  the  men  were  grouped  on 
and  around  the  windlass,  chatting,  singing,  and 
^^spinnJDg  yams.^'  Ailie  Dunning  stood  near  them, 
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lost  in  wonder  and  admiration ;  for  the  ears  and 
eyes  of  the  child  were  assailed  in  a  manner  never 
before  experienced  or  dreamed  of  even  in  the  most 
romantic  mood  of  cloud-wandering. 

It  was  a  very  dark  nighty  darker  than  usual, 
and  not  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  sea,  which 
was  like  a  sheet  of  undulating  glass — ^for,  be  it  re- 
membered, there  is  no  such  thing  at  any  time  as 
absolute  stillness  in  the  ocean.  At  all  times,  even 
in  the  profoundest  calm,  the  long,  slow,  gentle 
swell  rises  and  sinks  with  unceasing  regularity,  like 
the  bosom  of  a  man  in  deep  slumber. 

Dense  clouds  of  black  smoke  and  occasional  lurid 
sheets  of  flame  rose  from  the  try-works,  which  were 
ffltoated  between  the  foremast  and  the  main-hatch* 
The  tops  of  the  masts  were  lost  in  the  curling 
smoke,  and  the  black  waves  of  the  sea  gleamed 
and  flashed  in  the  red  light  all  round  the  ship. 
One  man  stood  in  front  of  the  melting-pot,  pitching 
in  pieces  of  blubber  with  a  two-pronged  pitchfork. 
Two  comrades  stood  by  the  pots,  stirring  up  their 
contents,  and  throwing  their  figures  into  wild 
imcouth  attitudes,  while  the  fire  glared  in  their 
greasy  faces,  and  converted  the  front  of  their  entire 
persons  into  deep  vermilion. 

The  oil  was  hissing  in  the  try-pots ;  the  rough 
weather-beaten  faces  of  the  men  on  the  windlass 
were  smeared,  and  their  dirty-white  ducks  satu- 
rated, with  oil.  The  decks  were  blood-stained  : 
huge  masses  of  flesh  and  blubber  lay  acalXi^i^dk 
F  2 
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about:  sparks  flew  upwards  in  splendid  showers 
as  the  men  raked  up  the  fires :  the  decks,  bulwarks, 
railing,  try-works,  and  windlass,  were  covered  with 
oil  and  slime,  and  glistering  in  the  red  glare.  It 
was  a  terrible,  murderous-looking  scene,  and  filled 
Ailie's  mind  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder,  dis- 
gust, and  awe,  as  she  leaned  on  a  comparatively 
clean  spot  near  the  foremast,  listening  to  the  men 
and  gazing  at  the  rolling  smoke  and  flames. 

**  Ain't  it  beautiful  V  said  a  short,  fat  little  sea- 
man named  Gurney,  who  sat  swinging  his  legs 
on  the  end  of  the  windlass^  and  pointed,  as  he 
spoke,  with  the  head  of  his  pipe,  to  a  more  than 
usually  brilliant  burst  of  sparks  and  flame  that 
issued  that  moment  from  the  works. 

"  Beautiful !"  exclaimed  a  long-limbed,  sham- 
bling fellow  named  Jim  Scroggles,  "why,  that 
ain*t  the  word  at  all.  Now,  I  calls  it  splendiferous." 

Scroggles  looked  round  at  his  comrades,  as  if  to 
appeal  to  their  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
word,  but  not  receiving  any  encouragement,  he 
thrust  down  the  glowing  tobacco  in  his  pipe  with 
the  end  of  his  little  finger,  and  reiterated  the  word 
"  splendiferous,"  with  marked  emphasis. 

"Did  ye  ever  see  that  word  in  Johnson?"  in- 
quired Qumey. 

"Whose  Johnson r  said  Scroggles,  contemp- 
tuously. 

"  Wot,  don't  ye  know  who  Johnson  is  V*  cried 
Gurney,  in  surprise. 
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"  In  course  I  don't ;  how  should  I V  retorted 
Scrpggles.  "There's  ever  so  many  Johnson's  in 
the  world  ;  which  on  'em  all  do  you  mean  f 

"  Why,  I  mean  Johnson  wot  wrote  the  diksh'- 
nary — ^the  great  lexikragofer/' 

**  Oh  1  it's  him  you  mean,  is  it  ?  In  course  I've 
knowd  him  ever  since  I  wos  at  school" 

A  general  laugh  interrupted  the  speaker. 

"  At  school  1"  cried  Nikel  Sling,  who  approached 
the  group  at  that  moment,  with  a  carving-knife  in 
his  hand — he  seldom  went  anywhere  without  an 
instrument  of  oflBce  in  his  hand — "  At  school !  Wal 
now,  that  beats  creation.  If  ye  wos,  I'm  sartin*  ye 
only  lamed  to  forgit  all  ye  orter  to  have  remem- 
bered. I'd  take  a  bet,  now,  ye  wosn't  at  school 
as  long  as  I've  been  settin'  on  this  here  windlass." 

"  Ter  about  right.  Sling,  it  ud  be  uupossible  for 
me  to  be  as  long  as  you  anywhere,  cause  everybody 
knows  Fm  only  five  fut  two,  whereas  you're  six 
fat  four  1" 

"  Hear,  hear  !"  shouted  Dick  Barnes — a  man 
with  a  huge  black  beard,  who  the  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  was  the  first  to  "  raise  the  oil." 
"  It'll  be  long  before  you  make  another  joke  like 
that,  Gumey.  Come,  now,  give  us  a  song,  Gumey, 
do ;  there's  the  cap'n's  darter  standin'  by  the  fore- 
mast, a'waitin'  to  hear  ye.  Give  us  '  Long,  long 
ago." 

"  Ah  !  that's  it,  give  us  a  song,"  cried  the  men. 
"  Come,  there's  a  ^ood  fellow." 
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"Well,  it's  80  long  ago  since  I  sung  that  song, 
shipmates,'*  replied  Gumey,  '*that  IVe  bin  and 
forgot  it;  but  Tim  Bokens  knows  it;  whereas 
Rokensr 

"He*s  in  the  watch  below.** 
.   In  sea  parlance,  the  men  whose  turn  it  is  to  take 
rest  after  their  long  watch  on  deck,  are  somewhat 
facetiously  said  to  belong  to  the  "  watch  below.'* 

*•  Ah  I  that's  a  pity ;  so  we  can't  have  that  ere 
partikler  song.  But  111  give  ye  another,  if  ye  don't 
object." 

"  No,  no.  All  right ;  go  ahead,  Gumey  !  Is 
there  a  cAorus  to  it  T 

"  Ay,  in  course  there  is.  Wot's  a  song  without  a 
cAorus?  Wot's  plum-duflf  without  the  plums? 
Wot's  a  ship  without  a  'elm  ?  It's  my  opinion, 
shipmates,  that  a  song  without  a  cAorus  is  no  better 
than  it  should  be.  It's  wus  snor  nothin*.  It  puts 
them  wot  listens  in  the  blues,  an'  the  man  wot  sings 
into  the  stews — an'  sarve  him  right  I  wouldn't, 
no  I  wouldn't  give  the  fag-end  o'  nothin'  mixed  in 
a  bucket  o'  salt  water  for  a  song  without  a  cA^rus 
— that's  flat ;  so  here  goes.'* 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  opinions  in  an 
extremely  vigorous  manner,  and  announced  the  fact 
that  he  was  about  to  begin,  Gumey  cleared  his 
throat  and  drew  a  number  of  violent  puffs  from 
his  pipe  in  quick  succession,  in  order  to  kindle  that 
instrument  into  a  glow  which  would  last  through 
the  £rst  verae  and  the  commencement  of  the 
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ch(»ra&  This  lie  knew  was  sufficient,  for  the  men, 
when  onoe  fairly  started  on  the  chorus,  would  in-i 
fiE^ibly  go  on  to  the  end  with  or  without  his  assis- 
tance, and  would  therefore  afford  him  time  for  a 
few  restorative  whi&. 

"  It  hain't  got  no  name,  lada'* 

**  Never  mind,  Gumey — ^all  right — ^fire  away.-* 

^  Ob,  I  once  know*d  a  man  as  hadn't  got  a  nose. 
An'  this  is  how  be  come  to  badn'tr^ 
One  cold  winter  nigbt  be  went  and  got  it  froze-** 
By  the  pain  be  wos  well-nigb  madden'd. 
{Chorus,)  Well-nigb  madden'd. 
By  the  pain  be  was  well-nigb  madden'd^ 

"  Next  day  it  swoU  np  as  big  as  my  bead. 
An'  it  tum'd  like  a  piece  of  putty ; 
It  kivered  np  bis  montb,  ob,  yes,  so  it  did. 
So  be  conld  not  smoke  bis  cutty. 
(Chorus,)  Smoke  his  cutty. 
So  .be  could  not  smoke  bis  cutty^ 

**  Next  day  it  grew  black,  and  the  next  day  blue. 
An'  tougb  as  a  junk  of  leatber ; 
(Oh !  be  yelled,  so  be  did,  fit  to  pierce  ye  through)^— 
An'  tben  it  fell  off  altogether ! 

(Chorus.)  Fell  off  altogether. 
An'  then  it  fell  off  altogether ! 

"But  the  morial  is  wot  you've  now  got  to  hear. 
An*  it's  good — as  sure  as  a  gun ; 
An'  you'll  never  forget  it,  my  messmates  dear. 
For  this  song  it  bsuu't  got  none ! 
(Chorus.)  Hain't  got  none, 

For  this  song  it  hain't  got  none  I" 
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The  applause  that  followed  this  song  'was  most 
enthusiastic,  and  evidently  gratifying  to  Gumey, 
who  assumed  a  modest  deprecatory  air  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  relight  his  pipe,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  go  out  at  the  third  verse,  .the  performer  having 
become  so  engrossed  in  his  subject  as  to  have  for- 
gotten the  interlude  of  puffs  at  that  point. 

"  Well  sung,  Gumey.  Who  made  it  V*  inquired 
Fhil  Briant,  an  Irishman,  who,  besides  being  a 
jack-of-all-trades  and  an  able-bodied  seaman,  was 
at  that  time  acting-assistant  to  the  cook  and  stewards 
the  latter — a  half  Spaniard  and  half  negro,  of  Call- 
fornian  extraction — being  unwell. 

"  I'm  bound  not  to  tell,"  replied  Gumey,  with 
a  conscious  air. 

"  Ah,  then,  yer  right,  my  boy,  for  it's  below  the 
average  entirely." 

"Come,  PhU,  none  o'  yer  chaff,"  cried  Dick 
Barnes;- "that  song  desarves  somethin'  arter  it. 
Suppose,  now,  Phil,  that  you  wos  to  go  below,  and 
fetch  the  bread-kid." 

"  Couldn't  do  it,"  replied  Phil,  looking  solemn, 
"  on  no  account  wotiver." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  why  not  ?" 

"  'Cause  it's  unpossible.  Why,  if  I  did,  sure  that 
surly  compound  o'  all  sorts  o'  human  blood  would 
pitch  into  me  with  the  carvin'-knife.*' 

"  Who  ?  Tarquin  ?"  cried  Dick  Bames,  naming 
the  steward. 

"Ay,  sure  enough  that  same — Tarquin's  his 
name,  an'  it's  kuriously  befittin.'  t\ie  Yiajtl^etL,  fot  of 
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all  the  cross-grained  mixtures  o'  buffalo,  bear, 
bandicoot,  and  crackadile  I  iver  seed,  he's  out  o' 
sight " 

**Did  I  hear  any  one  mention  my  name,*' 
inquired  the  steward  himself,  who  came  aft  at  that 
moment.  He  was  a  wild  Spanish-like  fellow,  with 
a  handsome-enoiigh  figure,  and  a  swart  countenance 
that  might  have  been  good-looking  but  for  the 
thickish  lips  and  nose  and  the  bad  temper  that 
marked  it.  Since  getting  into  the  tropics,  the 
sailors  had  modified  their  costumes  considerably, 
and  as  each  man  had  in  some  particular  allowed 
himself  a  slight  play  of  fancy,  their  appearance, 
when  grouped  together,  was  varied  and  picturesque. 
Most  of  them  wore  no  shoes,  and  the  caps  of  some 
were,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  Tarquin  wore  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  with  a  conical  crown, 
and  a  red  silk  sash  tied  round  his  waist, 

"Yes,  Tarquin,''  replied  Barnes,  "we  wo8  en- 
gaged in  makin'  free-an*-easy  remarks  on  you ;  and 
Phil  Briant  there  gave  us  to  understand  that  you 
wouldn't  let  us  have  the  bread-kid  up.  Now,  it's 
my  opinion  you  ain't  goin'  to  be  so  hard  on  us  as 
that ;  you  will  let  us  have  it  up  to  comfort  our 
hearts  on  this  fine  night,  wont  you  V 

The  steward,  whose  green  visage  showed  that  he 
was  too  ill  to  enter  into  a  dispute  at  that  time, 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  aft,  remarking  that 
they  might  eat  the  bottom  out  o'  the  ship,  for  all 
he  cared. 

**  There  now,  you  m/sbemannered  Pal\a\idet,  ^ci 
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and  get  it,  or  we'll  throw  ye  overboard,"  cried 
Scroggles,  twisting  his  long  limbs  awkwardly  as 
he  shifted  his  position  on  the  windlass. 

"Now,  then,  shipmates,  don't  go  for  to  ax  it," 
said  Briant,  remaining  immovable.  "Don't  I 
know  wot's  best  for  ye  ?  Let  me  spaake  to  ye  now* 
Did  any  of  ye  iver  study  midsin  V* 

"No  r*  cried  several,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Sure  I  thought  not,''  continued  Phil,  with  a 
patronizing  air,  "  or  ye'd  niver  ask  for  the  bread- 
kid  out  o'  saisin.  Now  I  was  in  the  medical  way 
meself  wance — ay,  ye  may  laugh,  but  its  thrue — 
I  wos  'prentice  to  a  pothecary,  an  I've  mixed  up 
more  midsins  than  would  pisen  the  whole  popila- 
tion  of  owld  Ireland — ^barrin  the  praists,  av  coorse. 
And  didn't  I  hear  the  convarse  o'  all  the  doctors 
in  the  place  ?  And  wasn't  the  word  always — *  Be 
rigglar  withyer  mails—  don't  ait,  avic,  more  nor  three 
times  a  day,  and  not  too  much,  now.    Be  sparin'." 

"Hah!  ye  long-winded  grampus,"  interrupted 
Dick  Barnes,  impatiently.  "  An'  warn't  the  doc- 
tors right  Three  times  a  day  for  sick  folk,  and  six 
times — or  more — for  them  wot's  well." 

"  Hear !  hear  1"  cried  the  others,  while  two  of 
them  seized  Briant  by  the  neck,  and  thrust  him 
forcibly  towards  the  after-hatch.  "  Bring  up  the 
kid,  now ;  an'  if  ye  come  without  it,  look  out  for 
squalls." 

"  Och  !  worse  luck,"  sighed  the  misused  assistant, 
Ashe  disappeared. 
In  a  few  minutes  Phil  retTimed  m^^i  ^^i^  kid^ 
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which  was  a  species  of  tray  filled  with  broken  sea- 
biscuity  which,  when  afloat,  goes  by  the  name  of 
^  bread/' 

This  was  eagerly  seized,  for  the  appetites  of 
sailors  are  always  sharp,  except  immediately  after 
meals.  A  quantity  of  the  broken  biscuit  was  put 
into  a  strainer,  and  fried  in  whale  oil,  and  the  men 
sat  round  the  kid  to  enjoy  their  luxurious  feast,  and 
relate  their  adventures — all  of  which  were  more  or 
less  marvellous,  and  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
trua 

The  more  one  travels  in  this  world  of  ours,  and 
the  more  one  reads  of  the  adventures  of  travellers 
upon  whose  narratives  we  can  place  implicit  confi- 
dence, the  more  we  find  that  men  do  not  now  re- 
quire, as  they  did  of  old,  to  draw  upon  their 
imaginations  for  marvellous  tales  of  wild  romantic 
adventure^  In  days  gone  by,  travellers  were  few ; 
foreign  lands  were  almost  unknown.  Not  many 
books  were  written ;  and  of  the  few  that  were,  very 
few  were  believed.  In  the  present  day  men  of  un- 
doubted truthfulness  have  roamed  far  and  wide 
over  the  whole  world ;  their  books  are  numbered 
by  hundreds,  and  much  that  was  related  by  ancient 
travellers,  but  not  believed,  has  now  been  fully  cor- 
roborated. More  than  that,  it  is  now  known  that 
men  have  everywhere  received,  as  true,  statements 
which  modem  discovery  has  proved  to  be  false,  and 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  often  refused  to  be- 
lieve what  is  now  ascertained  to  be  literally  true. 

We  would  suggest,  in  passing,  that  a  \^^OTi 
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might  be  learned  from  this  fact — ^namely;,  that  we 
ought  to  receive  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  foreign 
land,  not  according  to  the  probability  or  the  im- 
probability of  the  statement  itself,  but  according 
to  the  credibility  of  him  who  makes  it.  Ailie 
Dunning  had  a  trustful  disposition ;  she  acted  on 
neither  of  the  above  principles.  She  believed  all 
she  heard,  poor  thing,  and  therefore  had  a  head 
pretty  well  stored  with  mingled  fact  and  nonsense. 

While  the  men  were  engaged  with  their  meal. 
Dr.  Hopley  came  on  deck  and  found  her  leaning 
over  the  stern,  looking  down  at  the  waves  which 
shone  with  sparkling  phosphorescent  light.  An 
almost  imperceptible  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  the 
way  made  by  the  vessel  as  she  passed  through  the 
water  was  indicated  by  a  stream  of  what  appeared 
lambent  blue  flame. 

"  Looking  at  the  fish,  Ailie,  as  usual  f  •  said  the 
doctor  as  he  came  up.  **  What  are  they  saying  to 
you  to-night  V 

"  Tm  not  looking  at  the  fish,"  answered  Ailie  ; 
"  I'm  looking  at  the  fire— no,  not  the  fire  ;  papa 
said  it  wasn't  fire,  but  it's  so  like  it,  I  can  scarcely 
call  it  anything  else.     What  is  it,  doctor  ?" 

"  It  is  called  phosphorescence,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  and  looking  down  at 
the  fiery  serpent  that  seemed  as  if  it  clung  to  the 
ship's  rudder.  '*  But  I  daresay  you  don't  know 
what  that  means.  You  know  what  fire-flies  and 
giow-worms  are  ?" 

^'Oh  I  yes;  I've  often  caugVvt, ttvem." 
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*-Well,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  very 
small  and  very  thin  jelly-like  creatures  in  the  sea, 
so  thin  and  so  transparent  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  observed  in  the  water.  These  Medusse^  as  they 
are  called^  possess  the  power  of  emitting  light 
similar  to  that  of  the  fire-fly.  In  short,  Ailie,  they 
are  the  fire-flies  and  glow-worms  of  the  ocean." 

The  child  listened  with  wonder,  and  for  some 
minutes  remained  silent.  Before  she  could  again 
speak,  there  occurred  one  of  those  incidents  which 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  "  most  unexpected*'  and 
sudden,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  the  result  of 
natural  causes,  and  might  have  been  prevented  by 
means  of  a  little  care. 

The  wind,  as  we  have  said,  was  light,  so  light 
that  it  did  not  distend  the  sails ;  the  boom  of  the 
spanker.-8ail  hung  over  the  stem,  and  the  spanker- 
braces  lay  slack  along  the  seat  on  which  Ailie  and 
the  doctor  knelt  A  little  gust  of  wind  came: 
it  was  not  strong — a  mere  puff" ;  but  the  man  at 
the  wheel  was  not  attending  to  his  duty :  the  pufi*, 
light  as  it  was,  caused  the  spanker  to  jibe — ^that  is, 
to  fly  over  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other — 
the  heavy  boom  passed  close  over  the  steersman's 
head  as  he  cried,  "  Look  out  I"  The  braces 
taughtened,  and  in  so  doing  they  hurled  Dr.  Hop- 
ley  violently  to  the  deck,  and  tossed  Ailie  Dun- 
ning over  the  bulwarks  into  the  sea. 

It  happened  at  that  moment  that  Glynn  Proctor 
chanced  to  step  on  deck. 

**JSa2to  /  what^s  wrong  i"  cried  the  you^XijSjrai^ 
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ing  forward,  catching  the  doctor  by  the  coat, 
as  he  was  about  to  spring  overboard,  and  pulling 
him  violently  back,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  deranged. 

The  doctor  pointed  to  the  sea,  and,  with  a  look  of 
horror,  gasped  the  word  "  Ailie/* 

In  an  instant  Glynn  released  his  hold,  plunged 
over  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  disappeared  in  the 
waves. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BE8CUE — PBEPABA.TI0N8  FOB  A  STOBM. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  means  of  words  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  terrible  excitement  and  up- 
roar that  ensued  on  board  the  Red  Eric  after  the 
events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter.  From  those 
on  deck  who  witnessed  the  accident  there  arose  a 
cry  so  sharp,  that  it  brought  the  whole  crew  from 
below  in  an  instant  But  there  was  no  confusion. 
The  men  were  well  trained.  Each  individual  knew 
his  post,  and  whalemen  are  accustomed  to  a  sudden 
and  hasty  summons.  The  peculiarity  of  the  pre- 
sent one,  it  is  true,  told  every  man  in  an  instant 
that  something  was  wrong,  but  each  mechanically 
sprang  to  his  post,  while  one  or  two  shouted  to 
ascertain  what  had  happened,  or  to  explain. 

But  the  moment  Captain  Dunning's  voice  was 
heard  there  was  perfect  silence. 
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:  ^'  Clear  away  the  starboard  quarter-boat,"  he 
cried,  in  a  deep  firm  tone. 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir/' 

"  Stand  by  the  falls — ^lower  away !" 

There  was  no  occasion  to  urge  the  sailors ;  they 
sprang  to  the  work  with  the  fervid  celerity  of  men 
who  knew  that  life  or  death  depended  on  their 
speed  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate,  the 
boat  was  leaping  over  the  long  ocean  swell,  as  it 
had  never  yet  done  in  chase  of  the  whale,  and,  in 
a  few  seconds,  passed  out  of  the  little  circle  of 
light  caused  by  the  fires  and  into  the  gloom  that 
surrounded  the  ship. 

The  wind  had  been  gradually  increasing  during 
all  these  proceedings,  and  although  no  time  had 
been  lost,  and  the  vessel  had  been  immediately 
brought  up  into  the  wind,  Ailie  and  Glynn  were 
left  struggling  in  the  dark  sea  a  long  way  behind 
ere  the  quarter-boat  could  be  lowered;  and  now 
that  it  was  fairly  afloat,  there  was  still  the  danger 
of  its  failing  to  hit  the  right  direction  of  the  objects 
of  which  it  was  in  search. 

After  leaping  over  the  stem,  Glynn  Proctor,  the 
moment  he  rose  to  the  surface,  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  the  ship,  to  make  sure  of  her  exact  position,  and 
then  struck  out  in  a  straight  line  astern;  for  he 
knew  that  wherever  Ailie  fell,  there  she  would  re- 
main struggling  until  she  sank.  Glynn  was  a  fast 
and  powerful  swimmer.  He  struck  out  with  die- 
sperate  energy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ship  was 
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out  of  sight  behind  him.  Then  he  paused  suddenly, 
and  letting  his  feet  sink  until  he  attained  an  up- 
right position,  trod  the  water  and  raised  himself 
breast-high  above  the  surface,  at  the  same  time 
listening  intently,  for  he  began  to  fear  that  he  might 
have  overshot  his  mark.  No  sound  met  his  strain- 
ing ear  save  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  and  the  ripple 
of  the  water  as  it  lapped  against  his  chest.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  in  any 
direction. 

Glynn  knew  that  each  moment  lost  rendered  hid 
chance  of  saving  the  child  terribly  slight.  He 
shouted  "  Ailie  !"  in  a  loud  agonizing  cry,  and  swam 
forward  again  with  redoubled  energy,  continuing 
the  cry  from  time  to  time,  and  raising  himself  oc- 
casionally to  look  round  him.  The  excitement  of 
his  mind,  and  the  intensity  with  which  it  was  bent 
on  the  one  great  object,  rendered  him  at  first  almost 
unobservant  of  the  flight  of  time.  But  suddenly 
the  thought  burst  upon  him  that  fully  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  Ailie  fell 
overboard,  and  that  no  one  who  could  not  swim 
could  exist  for  half  that  time  in  deep  water.  He 
shrieked  with  agony  at  the  thought,  and,  fancying 
that  he  must  have  passed  the  child,  he  turned 
round  and  swam  desperately  towards  the  point 
where  he  supposed  the  ship  lay.  Then  he  thought, 
*'  What  if  I  have  turned  just  as  I  was  coming  up 
with  her  T  So  he  turned  about  again,  but  as  the 
hopelessness  of  his  efforts  once  more  occurred  to 
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him,  he  last  all  presence  of  mind,  and  began  to 
shout  furiously,  and  to  strike  out  wildly  in  all 
directions. 

In  the  midst  of  his  mad  struggles  his  hand  struck 
an  object  floating  near  him.  Instantly  he  felt  his 
arm  convulsively  grasped,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  seized  round  the  neck  in  a  gripe  so  violent 
that  it  almost  choked  him.  He  sank  at  once,  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  restored  his  pre- 
sence of  mind.  With  a  powerful  effort  he  tore. 
Ailie  from  her  grasp,  and  quickly  raised  himself  to 
the  surface,  where  he  swam  gently  with  his  lefL 
hand,  and  held  the  struggling  child  at  arm's-length 
with  his  right 

The  joy  caused  by  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
still  life  to  struggle  infused  new  energy  into  Glynn's 
well-nigh  exhausted  frame,  and  he  assumed  as  calm 
and  cheerful  a  tone  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  he  exclaimed — "Ailie,  Ailie, 
don't  struggle,  dear,  I'll  save  you  if  you  keep  quiet." 

Ailie  was  quiet  in  a  moment.  She  felt  in  the 
terror  of  her  young  heart  an  almost  irresistible  de-. 
sire  to  clutch  at  Glynn^s  neck  ;  but  the  well-known 
voice  reassured  her,  and  her  natural  tendency  to 
place  blind  implicit  confidence  in  others,  served  her 
in  this  hour  of  need,  for  she  obeyed  his  injunctions, 
at  once. 

"  Now,  dear,"  said  Glynn,  with  nervous  rapidity,. 
**  don't  grasp  me,  else  we  shall  sink.  Trust  me, 
ril  Tiever  let  you  go.    Will  you  trust  me  V 

Q 
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.  Ailie  gazed  wildly  at  her  deliverer  through  her 
wet  and  tangled  tresses,  and  with,  great  difficulty 
gasped  the  word  "Yes/'  while  she  clenched  the 
garments  on  her  labouring  bosom  with  her  little 
hands,  as  if  to  show  her  determination  to  do  as  she 
was  bid. 

Glynn  at  once  drew  her  towards  him  and  rested 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  The  child  gave  vent  to 
a  deep,  broken  sigh  of  relief,  and  threw  her  right 
arm  round  his  neck,  but  the  single  word  "  Ailie,'* 
uttered  in  a  remonstrative  tone,  caused  her  to  draw 
it  quickly  back  and  again  grasp  her  breast. 

AH  this  time  Glynn  had  been  supporting  himself 
by  that  process  well  known  to  swimmers  as  "treading 
water,"  and  had  been  so  intent  upon  his  purpose  of 
securing  the  child,  that  he  failed  to  observe  the  light 
of  a  lantern  gleaming  in  the  far  distance  on  the  sea, 
as  the  boat  went  ploughing  hither  and  thither,  the 
men  almost  breaking  the  oars  in  their  desperate 
haste,  and  the  captain  standing  in  the  stem-sheets 
pale  as  death,  holding  the  light  high  over  his  head, 
and  gazing  with  a  look  of  unutterable  agony  into 
the  surrounding  gloom. 

<  Glynn  now  saw  the  distant  light,  and  exerting  his 
voice  to  the  utmost,  gave  vent  to  a  prolonged  cry. 
Ailie  looked  up  in  her  companion's  face  while  he 
listened  intently.  The  moving  light  became  sta- 
tionary for  a  moment,  and  a  faint  reply  floated  back 
t^  them  over  the  waves.  Again  Glynn  raised  his 
voice  to  its  utmost,  and  the  cheer:  that  came  back 
told  him  that  he  had  beeu  heard. 
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'  But  the  very  feeling  of  relief  at  the  prospect  of 
immediate  deliverance  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal 
to  them  both ;  for  Glynn  experienced  a  sudden  re- 
laxation of  his  whole  system,  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
could  not  support  himself  and  his  burden  a  minute 
longer. 

"  Ailie^"  he  said,  faintly  but  quickly,  "  we  shall 
be  saved  if  you  obey  at  once;  if  not,  we  shall  be 
drowned.  Lay  your  two  bands  on  my  breast,  and 
let  yourself  sink  down  to  the  very  lips." 

Glynn  turned  on  his  back  as  he  spoke,  spread  out 
his  arms  and  legs  to  their  full  extent,  let  his  head 
fidl  back,  until  it  sank,  leaving  only  his  lips,  nose, 
and  chin  above  water,  and  lay  as  motionless  as  if 
he  had  been  dead.  And  now  came  poor  Ailie's 
severest  trial.  When  she  allowed  herself  to  sink, 
and  felt  the  water  rising  about  her  ears,  and  lip- 
ping round  her  mouth,  terror  again  seized  upon 
her,  but  she  felt  Glynn's  breast  heaving  under 
her  hands,  so  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  and 
prayed  silently  to  Him  who  is  the  only  true 
deliverer  from  danger.  Her  self-possession  was 
restored,  and  soon  she  observed  the  boat  bearing 
down  on  the  spot,  and  heard  the  men  as  they 
shouted  to  attract  attention. 

Ailie  tried  to  reply,  but  her  tiny  voice  was  gonej 
and  her  soul  was  filled  with  horror  as  she  saw  the 
boat  about  to  pass  on.  In  her  agony  she  began 
to  struggle.  This  roused  Glynn,  who  had  rested 
sufficiently  to  have  recovered  a  slight  de^x^^  c^t 
g2 
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strength.  He  immediately  raised  his  head,  and 
uttered  a  wild  cry  as  he  grasped  Ailie  again  with 
his  arm. 

'  The  rowers  paused;  the  light  of  the  lantern 
gleamed  over  the  sea,  and  fell  upon  the  spray 
tossed  up  by  Glynn.  Next  moment  the  boat 
swept  up  to  them — and  they  were  saved. 

The  scene  that  followed  baffles  all  description. 
Captain  Dunning  fell  on  his  knees  beside  Ailie, 
who  was  too  much  exhausted  to  speak,  and 
thanked  God,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  again 
and  again  for  her  deliverance.  A  few  of  the  men 
shouted ;  others  laughed  hysterically ;  and  some 
wept  freely  as  they  crowded  round  their  shipmate, 
who,  although  able  to  sit  up,  could  not  speak 
except  in  disjointed  sentences.  Glynn,  however, 
recovered  quickly,  and  even  tried  to  warm  himself 
by  pulling  an  oar  before  they  regained  the  ship, 
but  Ailie  remained  in  a  state  of  partial  stupor,  and 
was  finally  carried  on  board  and  down  into  the  cabin, 
and  put  between  warm  blankets  by  her  father  and 
Dr.  Hopley. 

Meanwhile,  Glynn  was  hurried  forward,  and 
dragged  down  into  the  forecastle  by  the  whole 
crew,  who  seemed  imable  to  contain  themselves 
for  joy,  and  expressed  their  feelings  in  ways  that 
would  have  been  deemed  rather  absurd  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

*'  Change  yer  clo's,  avic,  at  wance,^  cried  Phil 
Briant,  who  was  the  most  officious  and  violent  in 
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his  offers  of  assistance  to  Glynn,  "  Och  !  but  it's 
wet  ye  are,  darlin'.     Give  me  a  howld/' 

This  last  request  had  reference  to  the  right  leg 
of  Glynn's  trousers,  which  happened  to  be  blue 
cloth  of  a  rather  thin  quality,  and  which  therefore 
clung  to  his  limbs  with  such  tenacity  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  get  them  off. 

"  That's  your  sort,  Phil — a  long  pull,  and  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,"  cried  Dick  Barnes^ 
hurrying  forward,  with  a  bundle  of  garments  in  his 
(urms.     "  Here's  dry  clo's  for  him." 

"  Have  a  care,  Phil,"  shouted  Gumey,  who  stood 
behind  Glynn  and  held  him  by  the  shoulders ; 
"  it'll  give  way." 

"  Niver  a  taste,"  replied  the  reckless  Irishman. 
But  the  result  proved  that  Gurney  was  right,  for 
the  words  had  scarce  escaped  his  lips  when  the 
garment  parted  at  the  knee,  and  Phil  Briant  went 
crashing  back  among  a  heap  of  tin  pannikins, 
pewter  plates,  blocks,  and  cordage.  A  burst  of 
laughter  followed,  of  course,  but  the  men's  spirits 
were  too  much  roused  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  so 
they  converted  the  laugh  into  a  howl,  and  pro- 
longed it  into  a  cheer,  as  if  their  comrade  had  suc- 
cessfully performed  a  difficult  and  praiseworthy 
deed. 

"  Hold  on,  lads,"  cried  Glynn ;  "  Pm  used  up,  I 
can't  stand  it." 

"  Here  you  are,"  shouted  Nikel  Sling,  pushing 
the  men  violently  aside,  and  holding  a  steaming 
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tumbler  of  hot  brandy-and-water  under  Glynn's 
nose.  "  Down  with  it ;  that's  the  stuflF  to  get  up 
the  steam  fit  to  bust  yer  biler,  I  calclate." 
'  The  men  looked  on  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
while  Glynn  drank,  as  if  they  expected  some  re- 
markable chemical  change  to  take  place  in  his  con- 
stitution. 

"  Och  !  ain't  it  swate  ?"  inquired  Phil  Briant, 
who,  having  gathered  himself  up,  now  stood  rub- 
bing his  shoulder  with  the  fragment  of  the  riven 
garment.  "  Av  I  wasn't  a  tay totaller,  it's  meself 
would  like  some  of  that  same." 
;  In  a  few  minutes  our  hero  was  divested  of  his  wet 
garments,  rubbed  perfectly  dry  by  his  kind  mess- 
mates, and  clad  in  dry  costume,  after  which  he  felt 
almost  as  well  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened 
to  him.  The  men,  meanwhile,  cut  their  jokes  at 
him  or  at  each  other  as  they  stood  round  and 
watched,  assisted,  or  retarded  the  process.  As  for 
Tim  Rokens,  who  had  been  in  the  boat  and  wit- 
nessed the  rescue,  he  stood  gazing  steadfastly  at 
Glynn  without  uttering  a  word,  keeping  his  thumbs 
the  while  hooked  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest,  and 
his  legs  very  much  apart.  By  degrees — as  he 
thought  on  what  had  passed,  and  the  narrow  escape 
poor  little  Ailie  had  had,  and  the  captain's  tears, 
things  he  never  saw  the  captain  shed  before  and 
had  not  beUeved  the  captain  to  have  possessed — 
as  he  pondered  these  things,  we  say,  his  knotty 
visage  began  to  work,  and  his  cast-iron  chin  began 
to  quiver,  and  his  shaggy  browa  coiLliac^jfei.,  >dixA 
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his  hose,  besides  becoming  purple,  began  to  twisty 
as  if  it  were  an  independent  member  of  his  face> 
and  he  came,  in  short,  to  that  climax  which  is 
ftimiUarly  expressed  by  the  words  "  bursting  into 
teara" 

.  But  if  anybody  thinks  the  act,  on  the  part  of 
Tim  Rokens,  bore  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the 
generally  received  idea  of  that  sorrowful  aflfection, 
anybody,"  we  take  leave  to  tell  him,  is  very  much 
mistaken.  The  bold  harpooneer  did  it  thus — he 
suddenly  unhooked  his  right  hand  from  the  arm- 
hole  of  his  vest,  and  gave  his  right  thigh  a  slap 
which  produced  a  crack  that  would  have  made  a 
small  pistol  envious  ;  then  he  uttered  a  succession 
of  ferocious  roars,  that  might  have  quite  well  indi«- 
cated  pain,  or  grief,  or  madness,  or  a  drunken  cheer, 
and,  unhooking  the  left  hand,  he  doubled  himself 
up,  and  thrust  both  knuckles  into  his  eyes.  The 
knuckles  were  wet  when  he  pulled  them  out  of  his 
eyesj  but  he  dried  them  on  his  pantaloons,  bolted 
up  the  hatchway,  and,  rushing  up  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  demanded,  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 
"  How's 'er  head  r 

"  Sou,  sou-east  and  by  east,"  replied  the  man, 
in  some  surprise. 

"  Sou,  sou-east  and  by  east  I"  repeated  Mr.  Ro- 
kens, in  a  savage  growl  of  authority,  as  if  he  were 
nothing  less  than  the  admiral  of  the  Channel  fleet ; 
"  that's  two  points  and  a  half  oflF  yer  course,  sir. 

Luff,  luff,  you — you '* 

At  this  point  Tim  Eokens  turned  oii.\!^&\vfe^^ 
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and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  deck  as  calmly 
as  if  nothing  whatever  had  occurred  to  disturb  his 
equanimity. 

"The  captain  wants  Glynn  Proctor,"  said  the 
second  mate,  looking  down  the  forehatch. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir/'  answered  Glynn,  ascending,  and 
going  aft. 

"  Ailie  wants  to  see  you,  Glynn,  my  boy,"  said 
Captain  Dunning,  as  the  former  entered  the  cabin ; 
"  and  I  want  to  speak  to  you  myself— ^to  thank 
you,  Glynn.     Ah,  lad!   you  can't  know  what  a 

father's  heart  feels  when go  to  her,  boy."     He 

grasped  the  youth's  hand,  and  gave  it  a  squeeze 
that  revealed  infinitely  more  of  his  feelings  than 
could  have  been  done  by  words. 

Glynn  returned  the  squeeze,  and,  opening  the 
door  of  Ailie's  private  cabin,  entered  and  sat  down 
beside  her  crib. 

"  Oh,  Glynn,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  ;  I  want  to 
thank  you.  I  love  you  so  much  for  jumping  into 
the  sea  after  me,"  began  the  child,  eagerly,  and 
raising  herself  on  one  elbow  while  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

"Ailie,"  interrupted  Glynn,  taking  her  hand, 
and  holding  up  his  finger  to  impose  silence,  "  you 
obeyed  me  in  the  water,  and  now  I  insist  on  your 
obedience  out  of  the  water.  If  you  don't.  111  leave 
you.  You're  still  too  weak  to  toss  about  and  speak 
loud  in  this  way.     Lie  down,  my  pet." 

GlfDn  kissed  her  forehead,  and  forced  her  gently 
back  on  the  pillow. 
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"  Well,  1*11  be  good,  but  don't  leave  me  yet, 
Olynn.  I'm  much  better.  Indeed,  I  feel  quite 
strong.    Oh  !  it  was  good  of  you " 

"  There  you  go  again.'' 

"  I  love  you,"  said  Ailie. 

"  I've  no  objection  to  that,'*  replied  Glynn,  "  but 
don't  excite  yourself.  But  tell  me,  Ailie,  how  was 
it  that  you  managed  to  keep  afloat  so  long.  The 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  filled  with 
amazement,  and,  in  fact,  I'm  half  inclined  to  think 
that  God  worked  a  miracle  in  order  to  save  you." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ailie,  looking  very  grave 
and  earnest,  as  she  always  did  when  our  Maker's 
name  happened  to  be  mentioned.  "Does  God 
work  miracles  still  ?" 

"  Men  say  not,"  replied  Glynn. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  quite  understand  what  a 
miracle  is,"  continued  Ailie,  although  Aunt  Martha 
and  Aunt  Jane  have  often  tried  to  explain  it  to  me. 
Is  floating  on  your  back  a  miracle  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Glynn,  laughing  ;  "it  isn't." 
.  "  Well,  that's  the  way  I  was  saved.  You  know, 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  bathed  with 
Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane,  and  they  taught  me 
how  to  float — and  it's  so  nice,  you  can't  think  how 
nice  it  is — and  I  can  doit  so  easily  now,  that  I 
never  get  frightened.  But,  oh  !  when  I  was  tossed 
over  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  sea  I  was  fright- 
ened just  I  don't  think  I  ever  got  such  a  fright. 
And  I  splashed  about  for  some  time,  «iiA.  ^-^^-^ 
lowed  some  water,  but  I  got  upon  my  \>^^  ^o\sxfe- 
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how.  I  can't  tell  how  it  was,  for  I  was  too  fright- 
ened to  try  to  do  anything.  But  when  I. found 
myself  floating  as  I  used  to  do  long  ago,  I  felt  my 
fear  go  away  a  little,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
prayed,  and  then  it  went  away  altogether ;  and  I 
felt  quite  sure  you  would  come  to  save  me,  and 
you  did  come,  Glynn,  and  I  know  it  was  God  who 
sent  you.     But  I  became  a  good  deal  frightened 

again  when  I  thought  of  the  sharks,  and " 

.  "Now,  Ailie,  stop  I"  said  Glynn.  "You're  for- 
gietting  your  promise,  and  exciting  yourself  again." 

"  So  she  is,  and  I  must  order  you  out,  Master 
Glynn,''  said  the  doctor,  opening  the  door,  and 
entering  at  that  moment. 

Glynn  rose,  patted  the  child's  head,  and  nodded 
cheerfully  as  he  left  the  little  cabin. 

The  captain  caught  him  as  he  passed,  and  began 
to  reiterate  his  thanks,  when  their  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Millons,  who 
put  his  head  in  at  the  skylight  and  said — 

"  Squall  coming,  sir,  I  think." 

"  So,  so,"  cried  the  captain,  running  upon  deck. 
"  I've  been  looking  for  it.  Call  all  hands,  Mr* 
Millons,  and  take  in  sail — every  rag  except  the 
storm-trysails." 

Glynn  hurried  forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
every  man  was  at  his  post.  The  sails  were  furled, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  a  severe  squall ; 
for  Captain  Dunning  knew  that  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  off  which  the  Red  Eric  was  then 
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sailing,  was  subject  to  sudden  squalls,  which,  though 
usually  of  short  duration,  were  sometimes  terrific 
in  their  violence. 

"  Is  everything  snug,  Mr.  MiUons  ?^ 

"Ail  snug,  sir." 
.  "  Then  let  the  men  stand  by  till  it's  over." 
.  The  night  had  grown  intensely  dark>  but  away 
on  the  starboard  quarter  the  heavens  appeared  of 
^n  ebony  blackness  that  was  quite  appalling.  This 
appearance,  that  rose  on  the  sky  like  a  shroud  of 
crape,  quickly  spread  upwards  until  it  reached  the 
zenith.  Then  a  few  gleams  of  light  seemed  to  illu- 
minate it  very  faintly,  and  a  distant  hissing  noise 
was  heard. 

A  dead  calm  surrounded  the  ship,  which  lay  like 
a  log  on  the  water,  and  the  crew,  knowing  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion, awaited  the  bursting  of  the  storm  with  uneasy 
feelinga  In  a  few  minutes  its  distant  roar  was 
heard,  like  muttered  thunder.  On  it  came,  with  a 
steady  continuous  roar,  as  if  chaos  were  about  to  be 
restored,  and  the  crashing  wreck  of  elements  were 
being  hurled  in  mad  fury  against  the  yet  unshat- 
tered  portions  of  creation.  Another  second,  and 
the  ship  was  on  her  beam-ends,  and  the  sea  and  sky 
were  white  as  milk  as  the  wind  tore  up  the  waves 
and  beat  them  flat,  and  whirled  away  broad  sheets 
of  driving  foam. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   8T0BM,  AND   ITS  BESULTS. 

Although  the  Red  Eric  was  thrown  on  her  beam- 
ends,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  excessive  violence  of  the 
squall,  the  preparations  to  meet  it  had  been  so 
well  made  that  she  righted  again  almost  imme- 
diately, and  now  flew  before  the  wind  under  bare 
poles  with  a  velocity  that  was  absolutely  terrific. 

Ailie  had  been  nearly  thrown  but  of  her  berth 
when  the  ship  lay  over,  and  now  when  she  listened 
to  the  water  hissing  and  gurgling  past  the  little 
port  that  lighted  her  cabin,  and  felt  the  staggering 
of  the  vessel,  as  burst  after  burst  of  the  hurricane 
almost  tore  the  masts  out  of  her,  she  lay  trembling 
with  anxiety  and  debating  with  herself  whether  or 
not  she  ought  to  rise  and  go  on  deck. 

Captain  Dunning  well  knew  that  his  child  would 
be  naturally  filled  with  fear,  for  this  was  the  first 
severe  squall  she  had  ever  experienced,  so,  as  he 
could  not  quit  the  deck  himself,  he  called  Glynn 
Proctor  to  him  and  sent  him  down  with  a  message. 

"Well,  Ailie,"  said  Glynn,  cheerfully,  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  peeped  in ;  "  how  d  ye  get  on, 
dear  ?  The  captain  has  sent  me  to  say  that  the 
worst  o'  this  blast  is  over,  and  you've  nothing  to 
fear." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  Glynn,"  replied  the  child, 
holding  outhei  hand,  while  a  smile  lighted  up  her 
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face  and  smoothed  out  the  lines  of  anxiety  from 
her  brow.  "  Come  and  sit  by  me,  Glynn,  and  tell 
me  what  like  it  is.  I  wish  so  much  that  I  had  been 
on  deck.    Was  it  grand,  Glynn  T 

"  It  was  uncommonly  grand  ;  it  was  even  terrible 
— but  I  cannot  sit  with  you  more  than  a  minute^ 
else  my  shipmates  will  say  that  I'm  skulking." 

«  Skulking,  Glynn !  What's  that  T 

"  Why,  it's — ^it's  shirking  work,  you  know,''  said 
Glynn,  somewhat  puzzled. 

Ailie  laughed.  "  But  you  forget  that  I  don't 
know  what  *  shirking'  means.  You  must  explain 
that  too." 

"  How  terribly  green  you  are,  Ailie." 

"No  !  am  I  f'  exclaimed  the  child  in  some  sur- 
prise. "  What  can  have  done  it  ?  I'm  not 
sick." 

Glynn  laughed  outright  at  this,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  slang  phrase* 
ology  he  had  used.  "  Green,  you  must  know,  means 
ignorant,"  he  began. 

"  How  funny  !     I  wonder  why." 

*^  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly.  Perhaps  it's  be- 
cause when  a  fellow's  asked  to  answer  questions  he 
don't  understand,  he's  apt  to  turn  either  blue  with 
rage  or  yellow  with  fear — or  both  ;  and  that,  you 
know,  would  make  him  green.  I've  heard  it  said 
that  it  implies  a  comparison  of  men  to  plants — very 
young  ones,  you  know,  that  are  just  up,  just  bom, 
as  it  were,  and  have  not  had  much,  ex^^nswi^  ^1 
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life,  are  green  of  course — but  I  like  my  own  defini- 
tion best/' 

It  may  perhaps  be  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  our  hero  was  by  no  means  singular  in  this 
little  preference  of  his  own  definition  to  that  of  any 
pne  else ! 

"  Well,  and  what  does  skulking  mean,  and  shirk- 
ing work  T  persisted  Ailie. 

"  It  means  hiding  so  as  to  escape  duty,  my  little 
catechist;  but " 

"Hallo!  Glynn,  Glynn  Proctor,''  roared  the 
first  mate  from  the. deck — "where's  that  fellow? 
skulking.  111  be  bound.  Lay  aloft  there  and  shake 
out  the  foretopsail.     Look  aHve." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  ready  response  as  the  men 
sprang  to  obey. 

"  There,  you  have  it  now,  Ailie,  explained  and 
illustrated,"  cried  Gljnin,  starting  up.  "Here  I 
am,  at  this  minute  in  a  snug  dry  berth  chatting  to 
you,  and  in  half  a  minute  more  111  be  out  on  the 
end  o'  the  foreyard  holding  on  for  bare  life,  with 
the  wind  fit  to  tear  off  my  jacket  and  blow  my  ducks 
into  ribbons,  and  the  rain  and  spray  dashing  all 
over  me  fit  to  blot  me  out  altogether.  There's  a 
pretty  little  idea  to  turn  over  in  your  mind,  Ailie, 
while  I'm  away/' 

Glynn  closed  the  door  at  the  last  word,  and,  as 
he  had  prophesied,  was,  within  half  a  minute,  in 
the  unenviable  position  above  referred  to. 

The  force  oi  the  squall  was  already  broken,  and 
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tlie  men  were  busy  setting  close-reefed  topsails; 
but  the  rain  that  followed  the  squall  bid  fair  to 
**blbt  them  out,"  as  Glynn  said,  altogether.  It 
<^me  down,  not  in  drops,  but  in  masses,  which  were 
paught  up  by  the  fierce  gale  and  mingled  with  the 
spray,  and  hurled  about  and  on  with  such  violent 
confusion,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
creation  were  converted  into  wind  and  water,  and 
had  engaged  in  a^  war  of  extermination,  the  central 
turmoil  of  which  was  the  Red  Eric. 

But  the  good  ship  held  on  nobly.  Although  not 
a  fast  sailer  she  was  an  excellent  sea  boat,  and 
danced  on  the  billows  like  a  sea-mew.  The  squall, 
however,  was  not  over.  Before  the  topsails  had 
l^een  set  many  minutes  it  burst  on  them  again  with 
redoubled  fury,  and  the  maintopsail  was  instantly 
blown  into  ribbons.  Glynn  and  his  comrades  were 
once  more  ordered  aloft  to  furl  the  remaining«ails, 
but  before  this  could  be  done  the  foretopmast  was 
carried  away,  and  in  falling  it  tore  away  the  jib- 
boom  also.  At  the  same  moment  a  tremendous 
sea  came  rolling  on  astern  ;  in  the  uncertain  light 
it  looked  like  a  dark  moving  mountain  that  was 
about  to  fall  on  them. 

"  Luflf,  luflf  a  little — steady  l"  roared  the  captain, 
who  saw  the  summit  of  the  wave  toppling  over 
the  stem,  and  who  fully  appreciated  the  danger  of 
being  "pooped,"  which  means  having  a  wave 
launched  upon  the  quarter-deck. 

"  Steady  it  is,"  replied  the  steeramau. 
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"  Look  out  !'*  shouted  the  captain  and  several  of 
the  men,  simultaneously. 

Every  one  seized  hold-  of  whatever  firm  object 
chanced  to  be  within  reach ;  next  moment  the 
black  billow  fell  like  an  avalanche  on  the  poop, 
and  rushing  along  the  decks,  swept  the  waist-boat 
and  all  the  loose  spars  into  the  sea.  The  ship 
staggered  imder  the  shock,  and  it  seemed  to  every 
one  on  deck  that  she  must  inevitably  founder;  but 
in  a  few  seconds  she  recovered,  the  water  gushed 
from  the  scuppers  and  sides  in  cataracts,  and  once 
more  they  drove  swiftly  before  the  gale. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  wind  moderated, 
and  while  some  of  the  men  went  aloft  to  clear 
away  the  wreck  of  the  topsails  and  make  all  snug, 
others  went  below  to  put  on  dry  garments. 

"That  was  a  narrow  escape,  Mr.  Millons,""  re- 
marked the  captain,  as  he  stood  by  the  starboard- 
rails. 

"  It  was,  sir,"  replied  the  mate.  "  It's  a  good 
job,  too,  sir,  that  none  o'  the  'ands  were  washed 
overboard.'^ 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Millons ;  weVe  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  that ;  but  I'm  sorry  to  see  that  we've 
lost  our  waist-boat." 

"  WeVe  lost  our  spare  sticks,  sir,"  said  the  mate, 
with  a  lugubrious  face,  while  he  wrung  the  brine 
out  of  his  hair ;  "  and  I  fear  we've  nothink  left  fit 
to  make  a  noo  foretopmast  or  a  jibboom." 

"  True^  Mr.  Millons ;  we  shall  have  to  run  to 
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ihe  nearest  port  on  the  African  coast  to  refit; 
luckily  we  are  not  very  far  from  it  Meanwhile^ 
tell  Mr.  Markham  to  try  the  well ;  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  have  sprung  a  leak  in  all  this  strain- 
ing, and  see  that  the  wreck  of  the  foretopmast  is 
cleared  away.  I  shall  go  below  uid  consult  the 
ehart ;  if  any  change  in  the  weather  takes  place,. 
call  me  at  once." 

'^Tes,  sir/'  answered  the  mate,  as  he  placed  fats 
hand  to  windward  of  his  mouth,  in  order  to  give  full 
force  to  the  terrific  tones  in  which  he  proceeded  to- 
issue  his  captain's  commands. 

Captain  Dunning  went  below  and,  looking  into 
Ailie's  berth,  nodded  his  wet  head  several  times 
and  smiled  with  his  damp  visage  benignly — ^which 
acts,,  however  well  meant  and  kindly  they  might  be, 
were,  under  the  circumstances,  quite  unnecessary, 
seeing  that  the  child  was  sound  asleep.  The  cap- 
tain then  dried  his  head  and  face  with  a  towel  about 
as  rough  as  the  mainsail  of  a  seventy-four,  and  with 
a  violence  that  would  have  rubbed  the  paint  o£f  the 
figurehead  of  the  Red  Eria  Then  he  sat  down  to 
his  chart,  and  having  pondered  over  it  for  some 
minutes,  he  went  to  the  foot  of  the  companion- 
ladder  and  roared  up — 

"  Lay  the  course  nor'-nor'-east-and-by-nor^half- 
nor',  Mr.  MUlons.'' 

To  which  Mr.  Millons  replied  in  an  ordinary  tone, 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  then  roared — "  Lay  her  head: 
nor'-nor'-east-aDd-bj-nor'-haJf-nor'/'  in  ^n  \3cimftQ«ar 
H 
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aarily  loud  and  terribly  fierce  tone  of  voice  to  the 
steersman,  as  if  that  individual  were  in  the  habit  of 
neglecting  to  obey  orders,  and  required  to  be  per- 
petually threatened  in  what  may  be  called  a  tone 
of  implication. 

The  steersman  answered  in  what,  to  a  landsman, 
would  have  sounded  as  a  rather  amiable  and  for- 
giving tone  of  voice — "  Nor'-nor'-east-and-by-nor'- 
hatf-nor'  it  is,  sir ;"  and  thereupon  the  direction  of 
the  ship's  head  was  changed,  and  the  Bed  Eric, 
according  to  Tim  Rokens,  "  bowled  along"  with  a 
stiff  breeze  on  the  quarter,  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots, 
for  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BAMBLE8  ON  8H0BE,  AND   STRANGE  THINGS  AND 
CEBEM0NIE8  WITNESSED  THEBE. 

Variety  is  charming.  No  one  laying  claim  to 
the  smallest  amount  of  that  very  uncommon  attribute, 
common  sense,  will  venture  to  question  the  truth 
of  that  statement.  Variety  is  so  charming  that 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  always,  all  of 
them,  hunting  after  it.  To  speak  still  more  em- 
phatically on  this  subject,  we  venture  to  aflSrm 
that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  animal  nature. 
Were  any  positive  and  short-sighted  individual  to 
deny  this  position,  and  sit  down  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a  chair  and  look  straight 
before  him,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  could  live 
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without  variety,  he  would  seek  it  in  change  of 
position.  If  he  did  not  do  that,  he  would  seek  it 
in  change  of  thought  If  he  did  not  do  thaty  he 
would  die ! 

Fully  appreciating  this  great  principle  of  our 
nature,  and  desiring  to  be  charmed  with  a  little 
variety,  Tim  Rokens  and  Phil  Briant  presented 
themselves  before  Captain  Dunning  one  morning 
about  a  week  after  the  storm,  and  asked  leave  to^ 
go  ashore.  The  reader  may  at  first  think  the  men 
were  mad,  but  he  will  change  his  opinion  when  we 
tell  him  that  four  days  after  the  storm  in  question 
the  Red  Eric  had  anchored  in  the  harbour  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  rivers  on  the  African 
coast,  where  white  men  trade  with  the  natives  for 
bar  wood  and  ivory,  and  where  they  also  carry  on 
that  horrible  traflSc  in  negroes,  the  existence  of 
which  is  a  foul  disgrace  to  humanity. 

"  Go  ashore  l"  echoed  Captain  Dunning.  "  Why, 
if  you  all  go  on  at  this  rate,  well  never  get  ready 
for  sea.  However,  you  may  go,  but  don't  wander 
too  far  into  the  interior,  and  look  out  for  elephants 
and  wild  men  o'  the  woods  boys — ^keep  about  the 
settlements.*' 

"  Ay  ay,  sir,  and  thank'ee,''  replied  the  two  men, 
touching  their  caps  as  they  retired. 

"Please  sir,  I  want  to  go  too,''  said  Glynn 
Proctor,  approaching  the  captain. 

"  What  I  more  wanting  to  go  ashore  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  so  do  I/'  cried  Ailie,  TUU\i\ii^iox^^\\ 
h2 
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Wfid  claqping  her  father's  rough  hand ;  '^  I  did  enjoy 
myself  ^o  much  y^^^rday,  that  I  must  go  on  shore 
again  to-day,  and  I  must  go  with  Glynn.  He'll 
take  such  faimous  care  of  me ;  now  wont  you  let 
me,  p^pa  T' 

,  "  Upon  my  word,  this  looks  like  preconcerted 
mutiny.  However,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  let  you 
go,  but  have  a  care,  Glynn,  that  you  don't  lose 
^ight  of  her  for  a  moment,  and  keep  to  the  shore 
^d  the  settlements.  I've  no  notion  of  allowing 
her  to  be  swallowed  by  an  alligator,  or  trampled  on 
by  an  elejdiant,  or  run  away  with  by  a  gorilla.'* 

"  Never  fear,  sir.  You  may  trust  me ;  I'll  take 
good  care  of  her." 

With  a  shout  of  delight  the  child  ran  down  to 
the  cabin  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  quickly  re- 
appeared, carrying  in  her  hand  a  basket  which  she 
purposed  to  fill  with  a  valuable  collection  of  plants, 
minerals,  and  insects.  These  she  meant  to  preserve 
and  carry  home  as  a  surprise  to  aunts  Martha  and 
Jane,  both  of  whom  were  passionately  fond  of 
mineralogy,  delighted  in  botany,  luxuriated  in 
entomology,  doted  on  conchology,  and  raved 
about  geology — all  of  which  sciences  they  studied 
superficially,  and  specimens  of  which  they  collected 
and  labelled  beautifully,  and  stowed  away  carefully 
in  a  little  cabinet,  which  they  termed  (not  jocularly, 
but  seriously)  their  "  Bureau  of  Omnology." 

It  was  a  magnificent  tropical  morning  when  the 
boat  left  the  side  of  the  Red  Eric  and  landed 
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Glynn  and  Ailie,  Tim  Rokens  and  Phil  Briant  on 
the  wharf  that  ran  out  from  the  yellow  beach  of 
the  harbour  in  which  their  vessel  lay.  The  sun 
had  just  risen.  The  air  was  cool  (comparatively) 
and  motionless,  so  that  the  ocean  lay  spread  out 
like  a  pure  mirror,  and  revealed  its  treasures  and 
mysteries  to  a  depth  of  many  fathoms.  The  sky 
was  intensely  blue  and  the  sun  intensely  bright, 
while  the  atmosphere  was  laden  with  the  delightAil 
perfume  of  the  woods — a  perfume  that  is  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  those  long  used  to  it,  how  much  more 
enchanting  to  nostrils  rendered  delicately  sensitivef 
by  long  exposure  to  the  scentless  gales  of  ocean  ? 

One  of  the  sailors  who  had  shown  symptoms  of 
weakness  in  the  chest  during  the  voyage,  had 
begged  to  be  discharged  and  left  ashore  at  this 
place.  He  could  ill  be  spared,  but  as  he  was  fit 
for  nothing,  the  captain  agreed  to  his  request,  and 
resolved  to  procure  a  negro  to  act  as  cook's  assist- 
ant in  the  place  of  Phil  Briant,  who  was  too  useful 
a  man  to  remain  in  so  subordinate  a  capacity.  The 
sick  man  was  therefore  sent  on  shore  in  charge  of 
Tim  Rokens. 

On  landing  they  were  met  by  a  Portuguese  slave- 
dealer,  an  American  trader,  a  dozen  or  two  partially 
clothed  negroes,  and  a  large  concourse  of  utterly 
naked  little  negro  children,  who  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  they  were  of  the  same  nature  and 
spirit  with  white  children,  despite  the  colour  of 
their  skins,  by  taking  intense  delight  m  til  IViL'^i 
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amusements  practised  by  the  fair-skinned  juveniles 
of  more  northern  lands — namely,  scampering  after 
each  other,  running  and  yelling,  indulging  in  mis- 
chief, spluttering  in  the  water,  rolling  on  the  sand, 
staring  at  the  strangers,  making  impudent  remarks, 
and  punching  each  other's  heads. 

If  the  youth  of  America  ever  wish  to  prove  that 
they  are  of  a  distinct  race  from  the  sable  sons  of 
Africa,  their  only  chance  is  to  become  paragons  of 
perfection,  and  give  up  all  their  wicked  ways. 

'*  Oh !"  exclaimed  Ailie,  half  amused,  half  fright- 
ened, as  Glynn  lifted  her  out  of 'the  boat;  "oh  ! 
how  funny !  Don  t  they  look  so  very  like  as  if 
they  were  all  painted  black  V 

"  Good  day  to  you,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  trader, 
as  he  approached  the  landing.  "  Got  your  foretop 
damaged,  I  see.  Plenty  of  sticks  here  to  mend  it. 
Be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  I  can.  Was  away 
in  the  woods  when  you  arrived,  else  I'd  have  come 
to  offer  sooner." 

The  trader,  who  was  a  tall  sallow  man  in  a  blue 
cotton  shirt,  sailor's  trowsers,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat,  addressed  himself  to  Glynn,  whose 
gentlemanly  manner  led  him  to  believe  he  was  in 
command  of  the  party. 

"  Thank  you,''  replied  Glynn,  "  we've  got  a  little 
damage — lost  a  good  boat,  too,  but  well  soon  repair 
the  mast.  We  have  come  ashore  just  now,  however, 
mainly  for  a  stroll." 

"  Aj>"  put  in  Phil  Briant,  who  was  amusing  the 
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black  children  and  greatly  delighting  himself  by 
liodding  and  smiling  ferociously  at  them,  with  a 
¥iew  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  natives 
of  this  new  country.  "Ay,  sir,  an'  sure  weVe 
corned  to  land  a  sick  shipmate  who  wants  to  see 
the,  doctor  imcommon.  Have  ye  sich  an  article  in 
them  parts  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  replied  the  trader,  "  but  I 
do  a  little  in  that  way  myself;  perhaps  I  may 
manage  to  cure  him  if  he  comes  up  to  my  house." 

"We  wants  a  nigger  too,"  said  Rokens,  who, 
while  the  others  were  talking,  was  extremely  busy 
filling  his  pipe. 

At  this  remark  the  trader  looked  knowing. 

«  Oh  I"  he  said,  "that's  your  game,  is  it  ?  There's 
your  man  then ;  IVe  nothing  to  do  with  sucl^ 
wares."  He  pointed  to  the  Portuguese  slave-dealer 
as  he  spoke. 

Seeing  himself  thus  referred  to,  the  slave-dealer 
came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  and  made  a  polite  bow. 
He  was  a  man  of  extremely  forbidding  aspect  A 
long  dark  visage,  which  terminated  in  a  black 
peaked  beard,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  tall 
crowned  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  long  raw-boned,  thin,  sinewy,  shrivelled  but 
powerful  frame,  that  had  battled  with  and  defeated 
all  the  fevers  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
equatorial  regions  of  Africa.  He  wore  a  short 
light-coloured  cotton  jacket  and  pantaloons — the 
lattermuch  too  short  for  his  limbs,  but  the  deficieuQ^ 
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irta  more  than  knade  up  by  a  pdr  of  Wellington 
boota  His  natural  look  was  a  scowl.  His  assumed 
«mile  of  }>oliteiie88  was  so  unnatural,  that  Tim 
Rok^ns  thought,  as  he  gazed  at  him,  he  W6uld  have 
preferred  greatly  to  have  been  frowned  at  by  him. 
Even  ^lie,  who  did  not  naturally  think  ill  of  any 
one,  shrank  back  as  he  approached  iand  grasped 
Glynn's  hand  more  firmly  than  u^uaL 

"Goot  morning,  genti'm'n.  You  vds  vish  for 
git  tiigget,  I  suppose.'' 

**  Well,  we  wos,"  replied  Tim,  with  a  faint  touch 
of  isarcasm  in  his  tone.    "  Ga,h  you  get  un  for  us?" 

"  Yees,  sare,  as  many  you  please,"  replied  the 
slave-dealer,  with  a  wink  that  an  ogre  might  have 
envied.  "  Have  great  many  ob  'em  stay  vid  me 
always." 

"  Ah  !  then,  they  must  be  fond  o'  bad  company," 
remarked  Briant,  in  an  undertone,  *'  to  live  along 
Wid  such  a  alligator." 

•  "  Well,  then,"  said  Tim  Rokens,  who  had  com- 
pleted the  filling  of  his  pipe,  and  was  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  it ;  "  let's  see  the  feller,  an'  I'll 
strike  a  bargain  with  him,  if  he  seems  a  likely  chap." 

"  You  vill  have  strike  de  bargin  vid  me,'  said  the 
dealer.  "  I  vill  charge  you  ver'  leetle,  suppose  you 
take  full  cargo." 

The  whole  party,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  man's 
profession,  started  at  this  remark,  and  looked  at 
the  dealer  in  surprise. 

"  Wot  i"  exclaimed  Tim  Rokens,  withdrawing 
ils  pipe  from  his  lips ;  "  do  you  sell  mggex^f* 
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"  Yees,  to  be  surely/'  replied  the  man,  with  a 
peculiarly  saturnine  smile. 

'^A  slave-dealer?"  exclaimed  Briant^  clenching 
his  fists. 

*'  Even  so,  sare." 
•    At  this  Briant  uttered  a  shout,  and  throwing 
forward  his  clenched  fists  in  a  defiant  attitude,  ex" 
claimed  between  his  set  teeth, — 

**  Arrah  !  come  on  !" 

Most  men  have  peculiarities.  Phil  Briant  had 
many ;  but  his  most  striking  peculiarity,  and  that 
which  led  him  frequently  into  extremely  awkward 
positions,  was  a  firm  belief  that  his  special  calling — ^ 
in  an  amateur  point  of  view — was  the  redressing 
of  Wrongs — not  wrongs  of  a  particular  class,  or 
wrongs  of  an  excessively  glaring  and  ofiensive  na-^ 
ture,  but  all  wrongs  whatsoever.  It  mattered  not 
to  Phil  whether  the  wrong  had  to  be  righted  by 
force  of  argument  or  force  of  arms.  He  considered 
himself  an  accomplished  practitioner  in  both  lines 
of  business — and  in  regard  to  the  latter  his  esti- 
mate of  his  powers  was  not  very  much  too  high, 
for  he  was  a  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  long- 
armed  fellow,  and  had  acquired  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  boxing  under  a  celebrated  bruiser  at  the, 
expense  of  a  few  hard-earned  shillings,  an  occa- 
sional bottle  of  poteen,  and  many  a  severe 
thrashing. 

Justice  to  Phil's  amiability  of  character  requires, 
however,  that  we  should  state  thatlveiievet^^^w^X* 
to  terminate  an  argument  with  bis  fts\a  \3i\Ae^\3kfe 
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wad  invited  to  do  so,  and  even  then  he  invariably 
gave  his  rash  challenger  fair  warning,  and  offered 
to  let  him  retreat  if  so  disposed.  But  when  injus- 
tice met  his  eye,  or  when  he  happened  to  see 
cruelty  practised  by  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
his  blood  fired  at  once,  and  he  only  deigned  the 
short  emphatic  remark — "  Come  on,''  sometimes 
preceded  by  "  Arrah  !"  sometimes  not  Generally 
speaking,  he  accepted  his  own  challenge,  and  went 
On  forthwith. 

Of  all  the  iniquities  that  draw  forth  the  groans 
of  humanity  on  this  sad  earth,  slavery,  in  the 
opinion  of  Phil  Briant,  was  the  worst.  He  had 
never  come  in  contact  with  it,  not  having  been  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  He  knew  from 
hearsay  that  the  coast  of  Africa  was  its  fountain, 
but  he  had  forgotten  the  fact,  and  in  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  before  him,  it  did  not  at  first  occur  to 
him  that  he  was  actually  face  to  face  with  a  "  live 
slave-dealer."' 

"  Let  me  go  \"  roared  the  Irishman,  as  he  strug- 
gled in  the  iron  gripe  of  Tim  Rokens,  and  the  not 
less  powerful  grasp  of  Glynn  Proctor.  "  Och  !  let 
me  go !  Doo,  darlints.  Ill  only  give  him  wan — 
jist  wan  !    Let  me  go,  will  ye  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,''  said  Glynn,  tightening 
his  grasp. 

"  Wot  a  cross  helephant  it  is,"  muttered  Rokens, 
as  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  comrade's  neckcloth 
and  quietly  began  to  choke  him  as  he  dragged  him 


away  toward  tke;  iwajfry-  «f  ais:  lE^ia:  vm  w 
n  aimafd  as  vcik  aa  sBpoKd  ipecsaGar  of  Ais 
unexpected  dmlliiisB  fifponoB. 

At  lei^th  Phil  Bnus  a::^9TOd  ■"■wif  «o  be 
fofoed  away  from  the  faeacb  vaoe  tte  iSave-Jieiler 
stood  with  his  anus  crossed  oa  hk  Ibumi,  aad  a 
aaieaBtic  smile  jiapng  oa  hk  thia  Hfs.  Had  that 
Portagiieae  tiaflirter  in  hnmaa  fledi  known  how 
quiddy  Bdant  oonld  haTe  dooMfd  the  sbe  of  his 
long  nose  and  drat  np  both  his  eyess^he  wooM  pn>* 
bably  haTe  modified  the  iipiCMion  of  his  oomi* 
tenance ;  bat  he  didn't  know  it,  so  he  h>oked  after 
the  party  nntil  they  had  eiktaed  the  dwdfii^  of 
the  tiader,  and  thai  saontered  np  towards  the 
woods,  which  in  this  {dace  came  down  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  beach. 

The  settlement  was  a  mere  collection  of  nidely* 
constructed  native  hats,  built  of  bamboos  and  roofed 
with  a  thatch  of  palm-leaves.  In  the  midst  of  it 
stood  a  pretty  white-psdnted  cottage  with  green- 
edged  windows  and  doors,  and  a  verandah  in  front. 
This  was  the  dwelling  of  the  trader ;  and  alongside 
of  it,  under  the  same  roof,  was  the  store,  in  which 
were  kept  the  guns,  beads,  powder  and  shot,  &c.  &c.y 
which  he  exchanged  with  the  natives  of  the  in- 
terior for  elephants'  tusks  and  bar-wood,  from 
which  latter  a  beautiful  dye  is  obtained ;  also  ebony, 
Indiarubber,  and  other  products  of  the  country. 

Here  the  trader  entertained  Tim  Rokens  and 
Phil  Briant  with  stories  of  the  slave  trader  and 
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here  we  shall  leave  them  while  we  follow  Glynn 
and  Ailie^  who  went  off  together  to  ramble  along 
the  shore  of  the  calm  sea. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  specimens  of  the 
strange  creatures  that  dwell  in  these  lands  pre^ 
sented  themselves  to  their  astonished  gaze.  There 
were  birds  innumerable  on  the  shore,  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  woods.  The  air  was  alive 
with  them ;  many  being  similar  to  the  birds  they 
had  been  familiar  with  from  infancy,  while  others 
were  new  and  strange. 

To  her  immense  delight  Ailie  saw  many  living 
specimens  of  the  bird-of-paradise,  the  graceful 
plumes  of  which  she  had  frequently  beheld  on  very 
high  and  important  festal  occasions,  nodding  on  the 
heads  of  Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane.  But  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  birds  she  saw  there  was  a  small 
creature  with  a  breast  so  red  and  bright,  that  it 
seemed,  as  it  flew  about,  like  a  little  ball  of  fire. 
There  were  many  of  them  flying  about  near  a  steep 
bank,  in  holes  of  which  they  built  their  nests.  She 
observed  that  they  fed  upon  flies  which  they  caught 
while  skimming  through  the  air,  and  afterwards 
learned  that  they  were  called  bee-eaters. 

"  Oh  !  look  1"  exclaimed  Ailie,  in  that  tone  of 
voice  which  indicated  that  a  surprising  discovery 
had  been  made.  Ailie  was  impulsive,  and  the 
tones  in  which  she  exclaimed  "  Oh  1"  were  so 
varied,  emphatic,  and  distinct,  that  those  who  knew 
her  well  could  tell  exactly  the  state  of  her  mind  on 
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hearing  the  exclamation.  At  preselit,  her  '*  Oh  !'' 
indicated  surprise  mingled  with  alarm. 

"  Eh  1  what,  where  V  cried  Glynn,  throwing  for- 
ward his  musket — for  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  carry  one  with  him,  not  knowing  what  he  might 
meet  with  on  such  a  coast 

"The  snake  I  look— oh!" 

At  that  moment  a  huge  black  snake,  about  ten 
feet  long,  showed  itself  in  the  grass.  Glynn  took 
aim  at  once,  but  the  piece  being  an  old  flint-lock, 
missed  fira  Before  he  could  again  take  aim  the 
loathsome-looking  reptile  had  glided  into  the  un- 
derwood, which  in  most  places  was  so  overgrown 
with  the  rank  and  gigantic  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
as  to  be  quite  impenetrable. 

"  Ha  I  he's  gone,  Ailie  !''  cried  Glynn,  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment,  as  he  put  fresh  priming  into 
the  pan  of  his  piece.  "We  must  be  careful  in 
walking  here  it  seems.  This  wretched  old  musket  1 
Lucky  for  us  that  our  lives  did  not  depend  on  it. 
I  wonder  if  it  was  a  poisonous  serpent  f* 

"  Perhaps  it  was,"  said  Ailie,  with  a  look  of  deep 
solemnity,  as  she  took  her  companion's  left  hand, 
and  tiotted  along  by  his  side.  "  Are  not  all  ser^ 
pents  poisonous  f 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  Why,  there  are  some  kinds  that 
are  quite  harmless.  But  as  I  don't  know  which 
are  and  which  are  not,  we  must  look  upon  all  as 
enemies  until  we  become  more  knowing." 

Presently  they  came  to  the  moutlx  oi  ^  ra^x — 


Alice  discovers  "  Such  a  Darlinj  Pet.''  '^ .  ^^- 
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fit  of  irrepressible  laughter,  whereupon  the  "  dar- 
ling pet''  put  itself  into  such  a  passion — ^grinned, 
and  coughed,  and  gasped,  and  shook  the  tree,  and 
-writhed,  and  glared,  to  such  an  extent,  that  Glynn 
said  he  thought  it  would  burst,  and  Ailie  agreed 
that  it  was  very  likely.  Finding  that  this  terrible 
display  of  fury  had  no  effect  on  the  strangers,  the 
**  darling  pet "  gave  utterance  to  a  farewell  shriek 
of  passion,  and,  bounding  nimbly  into  the  woods, 
disappeared. 

"Oh,  what  a  funny  beast,"  said  Ailie,  sitting 
down  on  a  stone,  and  drying  her  eyes,  which  had 
filled  with  tears,  from  excessive  laughter. 

"  Indeed  it  was,"  said  Glynn.  "  It's  my  opinion 
that  a  monkey  is  the  funniest  beast  in  the  world." 

"  No,  Glynn ;  a  kitten's  funnier,"  said  Ailie, 
with  a  degree  of  emphasis  that  showed  she  had 
considered  the  subject  well,  and  had  fully  made  up 
her  mind  in  regard  to  it  long  ago.  "  I  think  a 
kitten's  the  very  funniest  beast  in  aU  the  whole 
world." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Glynn,  thoughtfully. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  three  kittens  together  V  asked 
Ailie. 

"No  ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  I  doubt  if  I 
have  seen  even  two  together.     Why  V 

"  Oh  !  because  they  are  so  very,  very  funny.  Sit 
down  beside  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  three 
kittens  I  once  had.  They  were  very  little — at  least 
they  were  little  before  they  got  big." 
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Glynn  laughed. 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  They  were  able 
to  play  when  they  were  very  little,  you  know." 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  understand    Go  on/' 

"  Well,  two  were  grey,  and  one  was  white  and 
grey,  but  most  of  it  was  white ;  and  when  they 
went  to  play,  one  always  hid  itself  to  watch,  and 
then  the  other  two  began,  and  came  up  to  each 
other  with  little  jumps,  and  their  backs  up  and 
tails  curved,  and  hair  all  on  end,  glariug  at  each 
other,  and  pretendiug  that  they  were  ao  angry.  Do 
you  know,  Glynn,  I  really  believe  they  sometimes 
forgot  it  was  pretence,  and  actually  became  angry. 
But  the  fun  was,  that,  when  the  two  were  just 
going  to  fly  at  each  other,  the  third  one,  who  had 
been  watching,  used  to  dart  out  and  give  them  such 
a  fright— a  real  fright,  you  know — which  made 
them  jump,  oh !  three  times  their  own  height  up 
into  the  air,  and  they  came  down  again  with  Sifuff 
that  put  the  third  one  in  a  fright  too  ;  so  that  they 
all  scattered  away  from  each  other  as  if  they  had 
gone  quite  mad.     What's  that  V 

"It's  a  fish,  I  think,"  said  Glynn,  rising  and 
going  towards  the  river  to  look  at  the  object,  that 
had  attracted  his  companion's  attention.  "  It's  a 
shark,  I  do  believe." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  creature  came  so  close  that 
they  could  see  it  quite  distinctly ;  and  on  a  more 
careful  inspection,  they  observed  that  the  mouth  of 
the  hver  was  full   of  these  ravenous  monsters. 
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Soon  after  they  saw  monsters  of  a  still  more 
ferocious  aspect ;  for  while  they  were  watching  the 
sharks,  two  crocodiles  put  up  their  snouts,  and 
crawled  sluggishly  out  of  the  water  upon  a  mud- 
hank,  where  they  lay  down,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  taking  a  nap  in  the  sunshine.  They 
were  too  far  oflf,  however,  to  be  well  seen. 

"Isn't  it  strange,  Glynn,  that  there  are  such 
ugly  beasts  in  the  world,''  said  AiUe.  "  I  wonder 
why  God  made  them  ?" 

"So  do  I,"  said  Glynn,  looking  at  the  child's 
thoughtful  face  in  some  surprise.  "  I  suppose  they 
must  be  of  some  sort  of  use." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course  they  are,"  rejoined  Ailie, 
quickly.  "  Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane  used  to 
tell  me  that  every  creature  was  made  by  God  for 
some  good  purpose ;  and  when  I  came  to  tlie 
crocodile  in  my  book,  they  said  it  was  certainly  of 
use,  too,  though  they  did  not  know  what.  I  re- 
member it  very  well,  because  I  was  so  surprised  to 
hear  that  Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane  did  not 
know  everything/' 

"  No  doubt  Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane  were 
right,"  said  Glynn,  with  a  smile.  "  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that  crocodiles  seem  to  me  to  be  of  no  other 
use  than  to  kill  and  eat  up  everything  that  comes 
within  the  reach  of  their  terrible  jaws.  But,  in- 
deed, now  I  think  of  it,  the  very  same  may  be  said 
of  man,  for  he  kills  and  eats  up  at  least  everything 
that  he  wards  to  put  into  his  jaws." 
I 
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*'  So  he  does,"  said  Ailie  ;  "  isn't  it  funny  V 

"  Isn't  what  funny  f  asked  Glynn. 

"  That  we  should  be  no  better  than  crocodiles — 
at  least — I  mean  about  eating." 

"  You  forget,  Ailie,  we  cook  our  food.*' 

"  Oh  !  so  we  do.  I  did  not  remember  to  think 
of  that.     That's  a  great  difference,  indeed." 

Leaving  Glynn  and  his  little  charge  to  philo- 
sophize on  the  resemblance  between  men  and 
crocodiles,  we  shall  now  return  to  Tim.  Eokens 
and  Phil  Briant,  whom  we  left  in  the  trader's 
cottage. 

The  irate  Irishman  had  been  calmed  down  by 
reason  and  expostulation,  and  had  again  been 
roused  to  great  indignation  several  times  since  we 
left  him,  by  the  account  of  things  connected  with 
the  slave-trade  given  him  by  the  trader,  who, 
although  he  had  no  interest  in  it  himself,  did  not 
feel  very  much  aggrieved  by  the  sufferings  he  wit- 
nessed around  him. 

"  You  don't  mane  to  tell  me,  now,  that  whalers 
comes  in  here  for  slaves,  do  ye?"  said  Briant, 
placing  his  two  fists  on  his  two  knees,  and  thrust- 
ing his  head  towards  the  trader,  who  admitted  that 
he  meant  to  say  that ;  and  that  he  meant,  more- 
over, to  add,  that  the  thing  was  by  no  means  of 
rare  occurrence— that  whaling  ships  occasionally 
ran  into  that  very  port  on  their  way  south,  shipped 
a  cargo  of  negroes,  sold  them  at  the  nearest  slave- 
buyiDg  port  they  could  make  on  the  American 
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coast,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  no  one 
being  a  whit  the  wiser. 

"  You  don't  mean  it  T  remarked  Tim  Rokens^ 
crossing  his  legs  and  devoting  himself  to  his  pipe 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  mourned  the  depravity 
of  his  species,  but  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  dis- 
turb his  equanimity  very  much  because  of  it. 

Phil  Briant  clenched  his  teeth,  and  glared. 

"  Indeed  I  do  mean  it,"  reiterated  the  trader. 
"  Would  you  believe  it,  there  was  one  whaler  put 
in  here,  and  what  does  he  do  but  go  and  invite  a 
lot  o'  free  blacks  aboard  to  have  a  blow-out ;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  get  them  down  into  the  hold  than 
he  shut  down  the  hatches,  sailed  away,  and  sold 
'em  every  one.'' 

"  Ah  !  morther,  couldn't  I  burst  ?"  groaned  Phil ; 
"  an'  ov  coorse  they  left  a  lot  o'  fatherless  children 
and  widders  behind  'em." 

"  They  did ;  but  all  the  widows  are  married  again, 
and  most  of  the  children  are  grown  up." 

Briant  looked  as  if  he  did  not  feel  quite  sure 
whether  he  ought  to  regard  this  as  a  comforting 
piece  of  information  or  the  reverse,  and  wisely  re- 
mained silent 

"  And  now  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you 
to  ramble  about  alone  for  some  time,  as  I  have 
business  to  transact ;  meanwhile  I'll  introduce  you 
to  a  nigger  who  will  show  you  about  the  place, 
and  one  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  gladly  ac- 
company you  to  sea  83  steward's  a£B\atoXLC 
i2 
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The  trader  opened  a  door  which  led  to  the  back 
part  of  his  premises,  and  shouted  to  a  stout  negro 
who  was  sawing  wood  there,  and  who  came  forward 
with  alacrity. 

"Ho!  Neepeelootambo,  go  take  these  gentle- 
men round  about  the  village,  and  let  them  see  all 
that  is  to  be  seen.*' 

"Yes,  massa.^ 

•*  And  they've  got  something  to  say  to  you  about 
going  to  sea — would  you  like  to  go  V 

The  negro  grinned,  and  as  his  mouth  was  of  the 
largest  possible  size,  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  grin  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  but  he 
made  no  other  reply. 

"  Well,  please  yourself.  You're  a  free  man — ^you 
may  do  as  you  choose." 

Neepeelootambo,  who  was  almost  naked,  hav- 
ing only  a  small  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round 
his  waist  and  loins,  grinned  again,  displaying  a 
double  row  of  teeth  worthy  of  a  shark  in  so  doing, 
and  led  his  new  friends  from  the  house. 

"  Now,"  said  Tim  Rokens,  turning  to  the  negro, 
and  pointing  along  the  shore,  "  well  go  along  this 
way  and  jaw  the  matter  over.  Business  fust,  and 
pleasure,  if  ye  can  get  it,  arterwards — them's  my 
notions,  Nip— Nip — Nippi — ^what's  your  name  ?" 

"  Coo  Tumble,  I  think,"  suggested  Briant. 

"Ay,  Nippiloo  Bumble — wot  a  jaw-breaker!  so 
git  along,  old  boy." 
The  negro,  who  was  by  no  means  an  "  old  boy," 
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but  a  stalwart  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  stepped 
out,  and  as  tliey  walked  along,  both  Eokens  and 
Briant  did  their  best  to  persuade  him  to  ship  on 
board  the  Eed  Eric,  but  without  success.  They 
were  somewhat  surprised  as  well  as  chagrined, 
having  been  led  to  expect  that  the  man  would  con- 
sent at  once.  But  no  alluring  pictures  of  the  delights 
of  seafaring  life,  or  the  pleasures  and  excitements 
of  the  whale-fishery,  had  the  least  eflfect  on  their 
sable  companion.  Even  sundry  shrewd  hints, 
thrown  out  by  Phil  Briant,  that  "  the  steward  had 
always  command  o'  the  wittles,  and  that  his  assis- 
tant would  only  have  to  help  himself  when  con- 
vanient,"  failed  to  move  him. 

"Well,  Nippi-Boo-Tumble,"  cried  Tim  Eokens, 
who  in  his  disappointment  unceremoniously  con- 
tracted his  name, "  it's  my  opinion — private  opinion, 
mark'ee — that  you're  a  ass,  an'  you'll  come  for  to 
repent  of  it." 

"  Troth,  Nippi-Bumble,  he's  about  right,"  added 
Briant,  coaxingly.  "  Come  now,  avic,  wot's  the 
raisin  ye  wont  go?  Sure  we  ain't  blackguards 
enough  to  ax  ye  to  come  for  to  be  sold ;  it  s  all 
fair  an'  above  board.     Why  wont  ye,  now  ?" 

The  negro  stopped,  and  turning  towards  them, 
drew  himself  proudly  up ;  then,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  occurred  to  him,  he  advanced  a  step 
and  held  up  his  forefinger  to  impose  silence. 

"  You  no  tell  what  I  go  to  say  ?  at  least,  not  for 
one,  two  daj." 
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"  Niver  a  word,  honour  bright !"  said  Phil,  in  a 
confidential  tone,  while  Rokens  expressed  the  same 
sentiment  by  means  of  an  emphatic  wink  and  nod. 

"Tou  mus*  know,"  said  the  negro,  earnestly, 
"  me  expec's  to  be  made  a  king  !" 

"  A  wot  ?"  exclaimed  both  his  companions  in  the 
same  breath,  and  very  much  in  the  same  tone. 

"A  king.'' 

"  Wot !"  said  Rokens ;  "  d'ye  mean  a  ruler  of  this 
here  country  T 

"Neepeelootambo  nodded  his  head  so  violently 
that  it  was  a  marvel  it  remained  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Yis.     Ho  !  ho  I  ho  !  'xpec's  to  be  a  king." 

"  And  when  are  ye  to  be  crowned.  Bumble  V 
inquired  Briant^  rather  sceptically,  as  they  resumed 
their  walk. 

"  Oh,  me  no  say  me  goin'  to  be  king ;  me  only 
'xpec'8  dat" 

"Werry  good,"  returned  Rokens;  "but  wot 
makes  ye  for  to  expect  it  ?" 

"Aha!  Me  berry  clebber  fellow — know  most 
ebberyting.  Me  hab  dooM  good  service  to  dis  here 
country.  Me  can  fight  like  one  leopard,  and  me 
hab  kill  great  few  elephant  and  gorilla.  Not  much 
mans  here  hab  shoot  de  gorilla,  him  sich  terriferick 
beast ;  'bove  five  foot  six  tall,  and  bigger  round  de 
breast  dan  you  or  me — dat  is  a  great  true  fact. 
Also,  me  can  spok  Englis'.'' 

"  An'  so  you  expec's  they're  goin'  to  make  you  a 
iiDgfor  all  that." 
^'Yis,  dat  18  fat  me  'xpec's,  ioi  out  oYdi  Y\\i^\i^ 
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just  dead ;  but  dey  nebber  tell  who  dey  going  to 
make  king  till  dey  do  it.  I  not  more  sure  ob  it 
dan  the  nigger  dat  walk  dare  before  you." 

Neepeelootambo  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  negro 
who  certainly  had  a  more  kingly  aspect  than  any 
native  they  had  yet  seen.  He  was  a  perfect  giant, 
considerably  above  six  feet  high,  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion. He  wore  no  clothing  on  the  upper  part 
of  his  person,  but  his  legs  were  encased  in  a  pair 
of  old  canvas  trousers,  which  had  been  made  for  a 
man  of  ordinary  stature,  so  that  his  huge  bony 
ankles  were  largely  exposed  to  view. 

Just  as  Phil  and  Bokens  stopped  to  take  a  good 
look  at  him  before  passing  on,  a  terrific  yell  issued 
from  the  bushes,  and  instantly  after,  a  negro  ran 
towards  the  black  giant  and  administered  to  him  a 
severe  kick  on  the  thigh,  following  it  up  with  a 
cuflf  on  the  side  of  the  head,  at  the  same  time  howl- 
ing something  in  the  native  tongue,  which  our 
friends  of  course  did  not  understand.  This  man 
was  immediately  followed  by  three  other  blacks, 
one  of  whom  pulled  the  giant's  hair,  the  other 
pulled  his  nose,  and  the  third  spat  in  his  face ! 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  sailors  wit- 
nessed this  unprovoked  assault  with  unutterable 
amazement  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it 
was,  that  the  fellow,  instead  of  knocking  all  his 
assailants  down,  as  he  might  have  done  without 
much  trouble,  quietly  submitted  to  the  indignities 
heaped  upon  him  ;  nay,  he  even  smiled  w^QiXJl  V^a* 
tormentors,  who  increased  innumbei^  e^^rj  TK\iMXfc> 
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running  out  from  among  the  bushes  and  surround- 
ing the  unoffending  man,  and  uttering  wild  shouts 
as  they  maltreated  him. 

"  Wot's  he  bin  doin'?**  inquired  Rokens,  turning 
to  his  black  companion.  But  Rokens  received 
no  answer,  for  Neepeelootambo  was  looking  on 
at  the  scene  with  an  expression  so  utterly  wo- 
begone  and  miserable  that  one  would  imagine 
he  was  himself  suffering  the  rough  usage  he  wit- 


"Arrah!  ye  don't  appear  to  be  chairful,""  said 
Briant,  laughing,  as  he  looked  in  the  negro's  face. 
"  This  is  a  quare  counthrie,  an'  no  mistake ;  it  seems 
to  be  always  blowin'  a  gale  o'  surprises.  Wot's  wrong 
wid  ye.  Bumble  f 

The  negro  groaned. 

"  Sure  that  may  be  a  civil  answer,  but  it's  not  o' 
much  use.  Hallo  !  what  air  they  doin'  wid  the 
poor  cratur  now  V 

As  he  spoke  the  crowd  seized  the  black  giant  by 
the  arms  and  neck  and  hair,  and  dragged  him  away 
towards  the  village,  leaving  our  friends  in  solitude. 

"A  very  purty  little  scene,"  remarked  Phil  Briant, 
when  they  were  out  of  sight ;  "  very  purty,  indade, 
av  we  only  knowed  wot  it's  all  about" 

If  the  surprise  of  the  two  sailors  was  great  at 
what  they  had  just  witnessed,  it  was  increased  ten- 
fold by  the  subsequent  behaviour  of  their  negro 
companion. 

That  eccentric  individual  suddenly  checked  his 
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groans,  gave  vent  to  a  long  deep  sigh,  and  assum- 
ing a  resigned  expression  of  countenance,  rose  up 
and  said, 

"  Ho  !  It  all  ober  now,  massa." 

"I  do  believe,''  remarked  Rokens,  looking  gravely 
at  his  shipmate,  "  that  the  feller's  had  an  attack  o' 
the  moUygrumbles,  an's  got  better  all  of  a  suddint/' 

"  No,  massa,  dat  not  it.  But  me  willin'  to  go 
wid  you  now  to  de  sea.'* 

"Eh!  willin*  to  go?  Why,  Nippi-too-cumble, 
wot  a  rum  customer  you  are,  to  be  sure  I" 

"Yis,  massa,'"  rejoined  the  negro.  "Me  not 
goin'  to  be  king  now,  anyhow ;  so  it  ob  no  use 
stoppin'  here.     Me  go  to  sea." 

"  Not  goin'  to  be  king  ?  How  d'ye  know  that?'' 
.  "'Cause  dat  oder  nigger,  him  be  made  king  in  a 
berry  short  time.  You  mus'  know,  dat  w'en  dey 
make  wan  king  in  dis  here  place,  de  people  choose 
de  man ;  but  dey  not  let  him  know.  He  may  guess 
if  him  please — like  me — but  p'raps  him  guess 
wrong — like  me !  Ho !  ho  !  Den  arter  dey  fix 
on  de  man,  dey  run  at  him  and  kick  him,  as  you 
hab  seen  dem  do,  and  spit  on  him,  and  trow  mud 
ober  him,  tellin'  him  all  de  time,  *  You  no  king  yet, 
you  black  rascal ;  you  soon  be  king,  and  den  you 
may  put  your  foots  on  our  necks  and  do  w'at  you 
like,  but  not  yit :  take  dat,  you  teif !'  An'  so  dey 
'buse  him  for  a  littel  time.  Den  dey  take  him 
straight  away  to  de  palace  and  crown  him,  an',  oh ! 
arter  dat  dey  become  very  purlite  \^  \i\tii»    IScai 
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know  dat  well  'naff,  and  so  him  not  be  angry  just 
now.  Ah !  me  did  'xpec'  to  hab  bin  kick  and 
spitted  on  dis  berry  day  I" 

Poor  Neepeelootambo  uttered  the  last  words  in 
such  a  deeply  touching  tone,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
much  cast  down  at  the  thought  that  his  chance  of 
being  "  kicked  and  spitted  upon"  had  passed  away 
for  ever,  that  Phil  Briant  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter,  and  Tim  Rokens  exhibited  symptoms  of 
internal  risibility,  though  his  outward  physiognomy 
remained  unchanged. 

"Och!  Bumble,  youll  be  the  death  o'  me,'' 
cried  Briant.  "An'  are  they  a-crownin'  of  him  now?" 

"  Yis,  massa.  Dat  what  dey  go  for  to  do  jist 
now." 

"  Troth,  then,  I'll  go  an'  inspict  the  coronation. 
Come  along.  Bumble,  me  darhnt,  and  show  us  the 
way." 

In  a  few  minutes  Neepeelootambo  conducted  his 
new  friends  into  a  large  rudely-constructed  hut, 
which  was  open  on  three  sides  and  thatched  with 
palm-leaves.  This  was  the  palace  before  referred 
to  by  him.  Here  they  found  a  large  concourse  of 
negroes,  whose  main  object  at  that  time  seemed  to 
be  the  creation  of  noise ;  for  besides  yelling  and 
hooting,  they  beat  a  variety  of  native  drums,  some 
of  which  consisted  of  bits  of  board,  and  others  of 
old  tin  and  copper  kettlea  Forcing  their  way 
through  the  noisy  throng  they  reached  the  inside 
of  the  hut,  into  which  they  found  that  Ailie  Dun- 


fling  and  GSjmi  Proctor  had  posiied  tbeir  urny 
befoie  them.  Girii^  them  a  nod  of  recognition^ 
ihej  sat  down  on  a  mat  hj  thdr  side  to  watdi  the 
pioceedn^;By  whidi  bj  this  time  weze  neail j  oon* 
chided. 

The  new  king — who  was  about  to  fill  the  throne 
rendered  vacant  bj  the  recoit  death  of  the  old 
king  of  that  zegiim — ^was  seated  oa  an  elevated 
stool  looking  very  dignified,  des[Hte  the  rough 
ordeal  through  which  he  had  just  passed.  When 
the  noise  aboye  referred  to  had  calmed  down,  an 
old  grey-headed  n^ro  rose  and  made  a  speech  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  after  which  he  advanced 
and  crowned  the  new  king,  who  had  already  been 
invested  in  along  scarlet  coat  covered  with  tarnished 
gold-lace,  and  cut  in  the  form  peculiar  to  the  last 
century.  The  crown  consisted  of  an  ordinary 
black-silk  hat,  considerably  the  worse  for  wear. 
It  looked  familiar  and  common-place  enough  in 
the  eyes  of  their  white  visitors;  but,  being  the 
only  specimen  of  the  article  in  the  district,  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  negroes  with  peculiar  admiration,  and 
deemed  worthy  to  decorate  the  brows  of  royalty. 

Having  had  this  novel  crown  placed  on  the  top 
of  his  woolly  pate,  which  was  much  too  large  for  it, 
the  new  king  hit  it  an  emphatic  blow  on  the  top, 
partly  with  a  view  to  force  it  on,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  with  the  design  of  impressing  his  new  sub- 
jects with  the  fact  that  he  was  now  their  rightful 
sovereign,  and  that  he  meant  theiioefot\Jci\*Q  ^"^tfti^vM^ 
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all  the  authority,  and  avail  himself  of  all  the  privi- 
leges that  his  high  position  conferred  on  him.  He 
then  rose  and  made  a  pretty  long  speech,  which 
was  frequently  applauded,  and  which  terminated 
amid  a  most  uproarious  demonstration  of  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

If  you  wish  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  black  man, 
reader,  get  him  into  the  midst  of  an  appalling 
noise.  The  negro's  delight  is  to  shout,  and  laugh, 
and  yell,  and  beat  tin  kettles  with  iron  spoons. 
The  greater  the  noise,  the  more  he  enjoys  himself. 
Great  guns  and  musketry,  gongs  and  brass  bands, 
kettledrums  and  smashing  crockery,  crashing  rail- 
way-engines blending  their  utmost  whistles  with 
the  shrieks  of  a  thousand  pigs  being  killed,  all 
going  at  once,  full  blast,  and  as  near  to  him  as 
possible,  is  a  species  of  Elysium  to  the  sable  son  of 
Africa.  On  their  occasions  of  rejoicing,  negroes 
procure  and  produce  as  much  noise  as  is  possible, 
so  that  the  white  visitors  were  soon  glad  to  seek 
shelter,  and  find  relief  to  their  ears,  on  board  ship. 

But  even  there  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  reached 
them,  and  long  after  the  curtain  of  night  had  en- 
shrouded land  and  sea,  the  hideous  din  of  royal 
festivities  came  swelling  out  with  the  soft  warm 
breeze  that  fanned  Alliens  cheek  as  she  stood  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Red  Eric,  watching  the 
wild  antics  of  the  naked  savages  as  they  danced 
round  their  bright  fires,  and  holding  her  father's  hand 
tightly  as  ^he  related  the  day's  adventures,  and  told 
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of  the  monke}^  crocodiles,  and  other  strange 
oreatores  she  had  seen  in  Uie  mangrove-swamps 
and  on  the  mnd-banks  of  the  slimy  river. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AK    TSULSTD    JOUMrEY— SLKEPHTG    IH  THE  WOODS — ^WILD 
BEASTS  ETESYWHSBE — SAB  FATE  OF  A  GAZELLE. 

The  damage  sustained  by  the  Bed  Eric  during 
the  storm  was  found  to  be  more  severe  than  was 
at  first  supposed  Part  of  her  false  keel  had  been 
torn  away  by  a  sunken  rock,  over  which  the  vessel 
had  passed,  and  scraped  so  lightly  that  no  one  on 
board  was  aware  of  the  fact,  yet  with  sufficient 
force  to  cause  the  damage  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. A  slight  leak  was  also  discovered,  and  the 
injury  to  the  top  of  the  foremast  was  neither  so 
easily  norso  quickly  repaired  as  had  been  anticipated. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  vessel  was  detained 
on  this  part  of  the  African  coast  for  nearly  a  couple 
of  weeks,  during  which  time  Ailie  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  going  on  shore,  sometimes  in  charge 
of  Glynn,  sometimes  with  Tim  Rokens,  and  occa- 
sionally with  her  father. 

During  these  little  excursions  the  child  lived  in 
a  world  of  romance.  Not  only  were  the  animals, 
and  plants,  and  objects  of  every  kind  with  which 
she  came  in  contact,  entirely  new  to  her,  except  in 
so  far  as  she  had  made  their  acc^jmiiXasi^:^  Vol 
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pictures,  but  she  invested  everything  in  the  roseate 
hue  peculiar  to  her  own  romantic  mind.  True, 
she  saw  many  things  that  caused  her  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  and  she  heard  a  few  stories  about  the 
terrible  cruelty  of  the  negroes  to  each  other,  which 
made  her  shudder,  but  unpleasant  thoughts  did 
not  dwell  long  on  her  mind ;  she  soon  forgot  the 
little  annoyances  or  frights  she  experienced,  and 
revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  sights 
and  sweet  perfumes  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  bad  odours  and  ugly  things  that  came 
across  her  path. 

Ailie's  mind  was  a  very  inquiring  one,  and  often 
and  long  did  she  ponder  the  things  she  saw,  and 
wonder  why  God  made  some  so  very  ugly  and  some 
so  very  pretty,  and  to  what  use  He  intended  them 
to  be  put.  Of  course,  in  such  speculative  inquiries, 
she  was  frequently  very  much  puzzled,  as  also  were 
the  companions  to  whom  she  propounded  the 
questions  from  time  to  time ;  but  she  had  been 
trained  to  believe  that  everything  that  was  made 
by  God  was  good,  whether  she  understood  it  or  not ; 
and  she  noticed  particularly,  and  made  an  involun- 
tary memorandum  of  the  fact  in  her  own  mind, 
that  ugly  things  were  very  few  in  number,  while 
beautiful  objects  were  absolutely  innumerable. 

The  trader,  who  rendered  good  assistance  to 
Captain  Dunning  in  the  repair  of  his  ship, 
frequently  overheard  Ailie  wishing  "so  much" 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  go  far  into  the  wild 
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woods,  and  one  day  suggested  to  the  captain  that, 
as  the  ship  would  have  to  remain  a  week  or  more 
in  port,  he  would  be  glad  to  take  a  party  an  excur- 
sion up  the  river  in  his  canoe,  and  show  them  a 
little  of  forest  life,  saying  at  the'  same  time  that 
the  little  girl  might  go  too,  for  they  were  not 
likely  to  encounter  any  danger  which  might  not 
be  easily  guarded  against. 

At  first  the  captain  shook  his  head,  remember- 
ing the  stories  that  were  afloat  regarding  the  wild 
beasts  of  those  regions.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  he 
agreed  to  allow  a  well-armed  party  to  accompany 
the  trader ;  the  more  so  that  he  was  urged  thereto 
very  strongly  by  Dr.  Hopley,  who  being  a  naturalist^ 
was  anxious  to  procure  specimens  of  the  creatures 
and  plants  in  the  interior,  and  being  a  phrenolo- 
gist, was  desirous  of  examining  what  Glynn  termed 
the  "  bumpological  developments  of  the  negro 
skull.'' 

On  still  further  considering  the  matter,  Captain 
Dunning  determined  to  leave  the  first  mate  in 
charge  of  the  ship,  head  the  exploring  party  him- 
self, and  take  Ailie  along  with  him. 

To  say  that  Ailie  was  delighted,  would  be  to 
understate  the  fact  very  much.  She  was  wild  with 
joy,  and  went  about  all  the  day,  after  her  father's 
decision  was  announced,  making  every  species  of 
insane  preparation  for  the  cdnoe  voyage,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  wliai  fun !" 
while  her  bright  eyes  sparkled  \a  svxOcl  %si  ^^xX^^ 
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that  the  sailors  fairly  laughed  in  her  face  when 
they  looked  at  her. 

Preparations  were  soon  made.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  the  captain  and  his  little  child,  Glynn 
Proctor  (of  courfee),  Dr.  Hopley,  Tim  Rokens,  Phil 
Briant,  Jim  Scroggles,  the  trader,  and  Neepeeloo- 
tambo,  which  last  had  been  by  that  time  regularly 
domesticated  on  board,  and  was  now  known  by  the 
name  of  King  Bumble,  which  name,  being  as  good 
as  his  own,  and  more  pronounceable,  we  shall  adopt 
from  this  time  forward. 

The  very  morning  after  the  proposal  was  made, 
the  above  party  embarked  in  the  trader's  canoe  ; 
and  plying  their  paddles  with  the  energy  of  men 
bent  on  what  is  vulgarly  termed  "going  the  whole 
hog,""  they  quickly  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of 
their  natural  element,  the  ocean,  and  surrounded 
by  the  wild  rich  luxuriant  vegetation  of  equatorial 
Africa. 

"  Now,'*  remarked  Tim  Rokens,  as  they  ceased 
paddling,  and  ran  the  canoe  under  the  shade  of  a 
broad  palm-tree  that  overhung  the  river,  in  order 
to  take  a  short  rest  and  a  smoke  after  a  steady 
paddle  of  some  miles — "Now  this  is  wot  I  calls 
glorious,  so  it  is  !  Ain't  it  ?  Pass  the  'baccy  this 
way." 

This  double  remark  was  made  to  King  Bumble, 
who  passed  the  tobacco-pouch  to  his  friend,  after 
helping  himself,  and  admitted  that  it  was  "  mugni- 
fercent" 
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"  Here  have  I  bin  a  sittin'  in  this  here  canoe/* 
continued  Rokens,  "  for  more  nor  two  hours,  an', 
to  my  sartin  knowledge  I've  seed  with  my  two 
eyes  twelve  sharks  (for  I  counted  'em  every  one) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  two  crocodiles,  and 
the  snout  of  a  hopplepittimus ;  is  that  wot  ye 
calls  it  r 

Rokens  addressed  his  question  to  the  captain, 
but  Phil  Briant,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  getting 
his  pipe  to  draw  beautifully,  answered  instead. 

"  Och  !  no,"  said  he ;  "  that's  not  the  way  to  pur- 
nounce  it  at  all,  at  all.  It's  a  huppi-puppi- 
puttimus." 

"  I  dun  know,"  said  Rokens,  shaking  his  head 
gravely;  "it  appears  to  me  there's  too  many 
huppi-puppies  in  that  word." 

This  debate  caused  Ailie  infinite  amusement, 
for  she  experienced  considerable  difficulty  herself 
in  pronouncing  that  name,  and  had  a  very  truthful 
picture  of  the  hippopotamus  hanging  at  that 
moment  in  her  room  at  home. 

"  Isn't  Tim  Rokens  very  funny,  papa  ?'*  she  re- 
marked in  a  whisper,  looking  up  in  her  father's  face. 

"Hush!  my  pet,  and  look  yonder.  There  is 
something  funnier,  if  I  mistake  not." 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  ripple  in  the 
water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  close  under 
a  bank  which  was  clothed  with  rank,  broad-leaved, 
and  sedgy  vegetation.  In  a  few  seconds  a  lar^e 
crocodile  put  up  its  head,  not  iaTt\i^T  cjS.  X^vvl^sl 
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twenty  yards  from  the  canoe,  which  apparently  it 
did  not  see,  and,  opening  its  tremendous  jaws, 
afforded  the  travellers  a  splendid  view  of  its  teeth 
and  throat.  Briant  afterwards  asserted  that  he 
could  see  down  its  throat,  and  could  almost  tell 
yrhat  it  had  had  for  dinner  ! 

"Plaze,  sir,  may  I  shot  him?"  cried  Briant, 
seizing  his  loaded  musket,  and  looking  towards  the 
captain  for  permission. 

"  It's  of  no  use  while  in  that  position,'*  remarked 
the  trader,  who  regarded  the  hideous-looking  mon- 
ster with  the  calm  unconcern  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  such  sights. 

"  You  may  try,"  said  the  captain  with  a  grin. 
Almost  before  the  words  had  left  his  lips,  Phil 
took  a  rapid  aim  and  fired.  At  the  same  identical 
moment  the  crocodile  shut  his  jaws  with  a  snap,  as 
if  he  had  an  intuitive  perception  that  something 
uneatable  was  coming.  The  bullet  consequently 
hit  his  forehead,  off  which  it  glanced  as  if  it  had 
struck  a  plate  of  cast  iron.  The  reptile  gave  a 
wabble,  expressive  of  lazy  surprise,  and  sank  slowly 
back  into  the  slimy  water. 

The  shot  startled  more  than  one  huge  creature, 
for  immediately  afterwards  they  heard  several  flops 
in  the  water  near  them,  but  the  tall  sedges  pre- 
vented their  seeing  what  animals  they  were.  A 
whole  troop  of  monkeys,  too,  went  shrieking  away 
into  the  woods,  showing  that  those  nimble  crea- 
tures had   been  watching  all   their  movements, 
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although,  until  that  moment,  they  had  taken  good 
care  to  keep  themselves  out  of  sight. 

"Never  fire  at  a  crocodile's  head,''  said  the 
trader,  as  the  party  resumed  their  paddles,  and 
continued  their  ascent  of  the  stream  ;  "  you  might 
as  well  fire  at  a  stone  wall.  It's  as  hard  as  iron. 
The  only  place  that's  sure  to  kill  is  just  behind 
the  fore-leg.  The  niggers  always  spear  them 
there." 

"What  do  they  spear  them  for?'  asked  Dr. 
Hopley. 

"  They  eat  'em,"  replied  the  trader ;  "  and  the 
meat's  not  so  bad  after  you  get  used  to  it." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Glynn  Proctor;  "I  should 
fancy  the  great  difiiculty  is  to  get  used  to  it." 

"  If  you  ever  chance  to  go  for  a  week  without 
tasting  fresh  meat,"  replied  the  trader,  quietly, 
"  you'll  not  find  it  so  difficult  as  you  think." 

That  night  the  travellers  encamped  in  the  woods, 
and  a  wild  charmingly  romantic  scene  their  night 
bivouac  was — so  thought  Ailie,  and  so,  too,  would 
you  have  thought,  reader,  had  you  been  there. 
King  Bumble  managed  to  kindle  three  enormous 
fires,  for  the  triple  purpose  of  keeping  the  party 
warm — for  it  was  cold  at  night — of  scaring  away 
wild  beasts,  and  of  cooking  their  supper.  These 
fires  he  fed  at  intervals  during  the  whole  night 
with  huge  logs,  and  the  way  in  which  he  made  the 
sparks  fly  up  in  among  the  strange  big  leaves  of 
the  tropical  trees  and  parasitical  -pVau^ia  ON^^<ei^\ 
k2 
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was  quite  equals  if  not  superior,  to  a  display  of 
regular  fireworks. 

Then  Bumble  and  Glynn  built  a  little  platform 
of  logs,  on  which  they  strewed  leaves  and  grass, 
and  over  which  they  spread  a  curtain  or  canopy  of 
broad  leaves  and  boughs.  This  was  Ailie's  couch. 
It  stood  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  centre  fire,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  every  part 
of  the  little  camp  ;  and  when  Ailie  lay  down  on  it, 
after  a  good  supper,  and  was  covered  up  with  a 
blanket,  and  further  covered  over  with  a  sort  of 
gauze  netting  to  protect  her  from  the  mosquitoes, 
which  were  very  numerous, — when  all  this  was 
done,  we  say,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  she 
lay  and  witnessed  the  jovial  laughter  and  enjoy- 
ment of  His  Majesty  King  Bumble,  as  he  sat  at 
the  big  fire  smoking  his  pipe,  and  the  supreme 
happiness  of  Phil  Briant,  and  the  placid  joy  of  Tim 
Kokens,  and  the  exuberant  delight  of  Glynn,  and 
the  semi-scientific  enjoyment  of  Dr.  Hopley  as  he 
examined  a  collection  of  rare  plants ;  and  the  quiet 
comfort  of  the  trader,  and  the  awkward,  shambling, 
loose-jointed  pleasure  of  long  Jim  Scroggles ;  and 
the  beaming  felicity  of  her  own  dear  father,  who 
sat  not  far  from  her,  and  turned  occasionally  in  the 
midst  of  the  conversation  to  give  her  a  nod — she 
felt  in  her  heart  that  then  and  there  she  had  fairly 
reached  the  very  happiest  moment  in  all  her  life. 

Ailie  gazed  in  dreamy  delight  until  she  suddenly 
and  unaccountably  saw  at  least  six  fires,  and  fully 
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half  a  dozen  Bumbles,  and  eight  or  nine  Glynns, 
and  no  end  of  fathers,  and  thousands  of  trees,  and 
millions  of  sparks,  all  jumbled  together  in  one 
vast  complicated  and  magnificent  pyrotechnic  dis* 
play ;  and  then — she  fell  asleep. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  account,  that  however  happy  you  may  be 
when  you  go  to  sleep  out  in  the  wild  woods,  you 
invariably  awake  in  the  morning  in  possession  of  a 
very  small  amount  of  happiness  indeed.  Probably, 
it  is  because  one  in  such  circumstances  is  usually 
called  upon  to  turn  out  before  he  has  had  enough 
sleep  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  fires  have  burned 
low  or  gone  out  altogether,  and  the  gloom  of  a 
forest  before  sunrise  is  not  calculated  to  elevate  the 
spirita  ISi^  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
Ailie  wa^  awakened  on  the  following  morning 
about  daybreak,  and  told  to  get  up,  she  felt  sulky 
— ^positively  and  unmistakeably  sulky  ! 

We  do  not  say  that  she  looked  sulky  or  acted 
sulkily — far  from  it ;  but  she  felt  sulky,  and  that 
was  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  things.  We 
dwell  a  little  on  this  point  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  mislead  our  young  readers  into  the  belief  that 
life  in  the  wild  woods  is  all  delightful  together. 
There  are  shadows  as  well  as  lights  there — some  of 
them,  alas  !  so  deep  that  we  would  not  like  even 
to  refer  to  them  while  writing  in  a  sportive  vein. 

But  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  when  Ailie  was  fairly 
up  and  once  more  in  the  canoe,  and  '«\i^'[i>Sck)b  ^>\sv 
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began  to  flood  the  landscape  with  his  golden  light 
and  turn  the  water  into  liquid  fire,  her  temporary 
feelings  of  discomfort  passed  away,  and  her  sensa- 
tion of  intense  enjoyment  returned. 

The  scenery  through  which  they  passed  on  the 
second  day  was  somewhat  varied.  They  emerged 
early  in  the  day  upon  the  bosom  of  a  large  lake 
which  looked  almost  like  the  ocean.  Here  there 
were  immense  flocks  of  waterfowl,  and  among  them 
that  strange  ungainly  bird,  the  pelican.  Here, 
too,  there  were  actually  hundreds  of  crocodiles. 
The  lake  was  full  of  little  mud  islands,  and  on  all 
of  them  these  hideous  and  gigantic  reptiles  were 
seen  basking  lazily  in  the  sun. 

Several  shots  were  fired  at  them,  but  although 
the  balls  hit,  they  did  not  penetrate  their  thick 
hides,  until  at  last  one  took  effect  in  the  soft  part 
close  behind  the  fore  leg.  The  shot  was  fired  by 
the  trader,  and  it  killed  the  animal  instantly.  It 
could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  feet  long,  but 
before  they  could  secure  it  the  carcase  sank  in  deep 
water. 

"  What  a  pity  !'"  remarked  Glynn,  as  the  eddies 
circled  round  the  spot  where  it  had  gone  down. 

"  Ah,  so  it  is  \"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  but  he  would 
have  been  rather  large  to  preserve  and  carry  home 
as  a  specimen.^' 

"I  ax  yer  parding,  sir/'  said  Tim  Rokens,  ad- 
dressing Dr.  Hopley  ;  "  but  I'm  curious  to  know 
j7  crocodiles  has  got  phrenoligy  ?" 
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"  No  doubt  of  it/'  replied  the  doctor,  laughing. 
"  Crocodiles  have  brains,  and  brains  when  exercised 
must  be  enlarged  and  developed,  especially  in  the 
organs  that  are  most  used,  hence  corresponding 
development  must  take  place  in  the  skull/' 

"  I  should  think,  doctor,"  remarked  the  captain, 
who  was  somewhat  sceptical,  "  that  their  bumps  of 
combativeness  must  be  very  large/' 

"Probably  they  are,"  continued  the  doctor: 
"  something  like  my  friend  Phil  Briant  here.  I 
would  venture  to  guess,  now,  that  his  organ  of 
combativeness  is  well  developed — let  me  see/' 

The  doctor,  who  sat  close  beside  the  Irishman, 
caused  him  to  pull  in  his  paddle  and  submit  his 
head  for  inspection. 

"  Ah !  then,  don't  operate  on  me,  doctor  dear ! 
I've  a  mortial  fear  o'  operations  iver  since  me  owld 
grandmother's  pig  got  its  fore-leg  took  off  at  the 
hip-jint/' 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Paddy.  Now  the  bump  lies 
here — just  under — eh  !  why,  you  haven't  got  so 
much  as — what  l" 

"  Plaze,  I  think  it's  lost  in  fat,  sur,"  remarked 
Briant,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  as  if  he  expected  to  be 
reprimanded  for  not  having  brought  his  bump  of 
combativeness  along  with  him. 

•'Well,"  resumed  the  doctor,  passing  his  fingers 
through  Briant's  matted  locks,  "  I  suppose  you're 
not  so  combative  as  we  had  fancied " 

*'  Thrue  for  ye/'  interrupted  P\ii\.  > 
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"  But,  strange  enough,  I  find  your  organ  of  ve- 
neration is  very  large,  very  large,  indeed ;  singularly 
80  for  a  man  of  your  character ;  but  I  cannot  feel 
it  easily,  you  have  such  a  quantity  of  hair." 

"  Which  is  it,  doctor  dear  X'  inquired  Phil. 

"  This  one  I  am  pressing  now." 

"  Arrah  !  don't  press  so  hard,  plaze,  it's  hurtin' 
me  ye  are.  Shure  that's  the  place  where  I  run  me 
head  slap  up  agin  the  spanker-boom  four  days 
ago.  Av  that's  me  bump  o'vineration,  it  wos  three 
times  as  big  an'  twice  as  hard  yisterday — it  wos, 
indade." 

Interruptions  in  this  world  of  uncertainty  are 
not  uncommon,  and  in  the  African  wilds  they  are 
peculiarly  frequent.  The  interruption  which  oc- 
curred on  the  present  occasion  to  Dr.  Hopley's 
reply  was,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  exceedingly 
opportune.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  hippopotamus, 
which  rose  so  close  to  the  boat  that  Ailie  got  a 
severe  start,  and  Tim  Rokens  made  a  blow  at  its 
head  with  his  paddle.  It  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
boat,  but  after  blowing  a  quantity  of  water  from 
its  nostrils,  and  opening  its  horrible  mouth  as  if  it 
were  yawning,  it  slowly  sank  again  into  the  flood. 

"  Wot  an  'orrible  crittur !"  exclaimed  Jim 
Scroggles,  in  amazement  at  the  sight. 

*'  The  howdacious  willain  \"  remarked  Rokens. 

"  Is  that  another  on  ahead  ?"  said  Glynn,  point- 
ing to  an  object  floating  on  the  water  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  up  the  river ;  for  they  had  passed  the 
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lake,  and  were  now  ascending  another  stream. 
"  D*ye  see  it,  Ailie  ?     Look  !" 

The  object  sank  as  he  spoke,  and  Ailie  looked 
round  just  in  time  to  see  the  tail  of  a  crocodile  flop 
the  water  and  follow  its  owner  to  the  depths  below. 

*'  Oh  !  oh !"  exclaimed  Ailie,  with  one  of  those 
peculiar  intonations  that  told  Glynn  she  saw 
something  very  beautiful,  and  that  induced  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  crew  to  rest  on  their  paddles,  and 
turn  their  eyes  in  the  direction  indicated. 

They  did  not  require  to  ask  what  she  saw,  for 
the  child's  finger  directed  their  eyes  to  a  spot  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  spreading  bush  with  gigantic  leaves,  stood  a  lovely 
little  gazelle.  The  graceful  creature  had  trotted 
down  to  the  stream  to  drink,  and  did  not  observe 
the  canoe  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  round- 
ing a  bank  that  jutted  out  into  the  river  where  its 
progress  was  checked.  The  gazelle  paused  a  mo- 
ment, looked  round  to  satisfy  itself  that  no  enemy 
was  near,  and  then  put  its  lips  to  the  water. 

Alas !  for  the  timid  little  thing  !  There  were 
enemies  near  it  and  round  it  in  all  directions. 
There  were  leopards  and  serpents  of  the  largest 
size  in  the  woods,  and  man  upon  the  river, — al- 
though on  this  occasion  it  chanced  that  most  of  the 
men  who  gazed  in  admiration  at  its  pretty  form 
were  friends.  But  its  worst  enemy,  a  crocodile, 
was  lurking  close  under  the  mud-bank  at  its  feet. 

Scarcely  had  its  parched  lips  Teac\ieA.  \Jdl^  ^\x^"^\Ql 
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when  a  black  snout  darted  from  the  water,  and  the 
next  instant  the  gazelle  was  struggling  in  the  cro- 
codile's jaws.  A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  men 
in  the  boat,  and  every  man  seized  a  musket ;  but 
before  an  aim  could  be  taken  the  struggle  was  over  ; 
the  monster  had  dived  with  its  prey,  and  nothing 
but  a  few  streaks  of  red  foam  floated  on  the 
troubled  water. 

Ailie  did  not  move.  She  stood  with  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  and  her  eyes  starting  almost  out  of 
their  sockets.  At  last  her  feelings  found  vent. 
She  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  and 
burying  her  face  in  his  bosom,  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

NATIVE   DOINGS,  AND   A   CEUEL    MUEDEE — JIM    SCEOGGLES 
SEES   WONDEES,   AND   HAS   A  TEEEIBLE   ADVENTUEE. 

It  took  two  whole  days  and  nights  to  restore  Ailie 
to  her  wonted  cheerful  state  of  mind,  after  she  had 
witnessed  the  death  of  the  gazelle.  But  although 
she  sang  and  laughed,  and  enjoyed  herself  as  much 
as  ever,  she  experienced  the  presence  of  a  new  and 
strange  feeling,  that,  ever  after  that  day,  tinged 
her  thoughts  and  influenced  her  words  and  actions. 
The  child  had  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  ex- 
perienced one  of  those  rude  shocks — one  of  those 
rough  contacts  with  the  stem  realities  of  life  which 
tend  to  deepen  and  intensify  our  feelings.     The 
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mind  does  not  always  grow  by  slow,  imperceptible 
degrees,  although  it  usually  does  so.  There  are 
periods  in  the  career  of  every  'one  when  the  mind 
takes,  as  it  were,  a  sharp  run  and  makes  a  sudden 
and  stupendous  jump  out  of  one  region  of  thought 
into  another  in  which  there  are  things  new  as  well 
as  old. 

The  present  was  such  an  occasion  to  little  Ailie 
Dunning.  She  had  indeed  seen  bloody  work  before, 
in  the  cutting  up  of  a  whale.  But  although  she 
had  been  told  it  often  enough,  she  did  not  realize 
that  whales  have  feelings  and  aflfections  like  other 
creatures.  Besides,  she  had  not  witnessed  the  ac- 
tual killing  of  the  whale  ;  and  if  she  had,  it  would 
probably  have  made  little  impression  on  her  beyond 
that  of  temporary  excitement — not  even  that,  per- 
haps, had  her  father  been  by  her  side.  But  she 
sympathized  with  the  gazelle.  It  was  small,  and 
beautiful,  and  loveable.  Her  heart  had  swelled 
the  moment  she  saw  it,  and  she  had  felt  a  longing 
desire  to  run  up  to  it  and  throw  her  arms  round 
its  soft  neck,  so  that,  when  she  saw  it  suddenly 
struggling  and  crushed  in  the  tremendous  jaws  of 
the  horrible  crocodile,  every  tender  feeling  in  her 
breast  was  lacerated ;  every  fibre  of  her  heart 
trembled  with  a  conflicting  gush  of  the  tenderest 
pity  and  the  fiercest  rage.  From  that  day  forward 
new  thoughts  began  to  occupy  her  mind,  and  old 
ideas  presented  themselves  in  diflferent  aspects. 

We  would  not  have  the  leadei  svrg^ci'&^,  lort  ^ 
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moment,  that  Ailie  became  an  utterly  changed 
creatmre.  To  an  unobservant  eye — such  as  that  of 
Jim  Scroggles,  for  instance — ^she  was  the  same  in  all 
respects  a  few  days  after  as  she  had  been  a  few 
hours  before  the  event.  But  new  elements  had 
been  implanted  in  her  breast,  or  rather,  seeds  which 
had  hitherto  lain  dormant  were  now  caused  to 
burst  forth  into  plants  by  the  all- wise  Author  of  her 
being.  She  now/ett  for  the  first  time — she  could 
not  tell  why — ^that  enjoyment  was  not  the  chief 
good  in  life. 

Of  course  she  did  not  argue  or  think  out  all  this 
clearly  and  methodically  to  herself.  Her  mind,  on 
most  things,  material  as  well  as  immaterial,  was 
very  much  what  may  be  termed  a  jumble ;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  above  processes  of  reasoning  and 
feeling,  or  something  like  them,  were  the  result 
to  Ailie  of  the  violent  death  of  that  little 
gazelle. 

The  very  next  day  after  this  sad  event  the  tra- 
vellers came  to  a  native  village,  at  which  they 
stayed  a  night,  in  order  to  rest  and  procure  fresh 
provisions.  The  trader  was  well  known  at  this  vil- 
lage, but  the  natives,  all  of  whom  were  black,  of 
course,  and  nearly  naked,  had  never  seen  a  little 
white  girl  before,  so  that  their  interest  in  and 
wonder  at  Ailie  were  quite  amusing  to  witness. 
They  crowded  round  her,  laughing  and  exclaiming 
and  gesticulating  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  taking  special  notice  of  her  light-brown  glossy 
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hair,  which  seemed  to  fill  them  with  unbounded 
astonishment  and  admiration ;  as  well  it  might,  for 
they  had  never  before  seen  any  other  hair  except 
the  coarse  curly  wool  on  their  own  pates,  and  the 
long  lank  hair  of  the  trader,  which  happened  to  be 
coarse  and  black. 

The  child  was  at  first  annoyed  by  the  attentions 
paid  her,  but  at  last  she  became  interested  in  the 
sooty  little  naked  children  that  thronged  round  her, 
and  allowed  them  to  handle  her  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  until  her  father  led  her  to  the  residence  of 
the  chief  or  king  of  the  tribe.  Here  she  was  well 
treated,  and  she  began  quite  to  like  the  people 
who  were  so  kind  to  her  and  her  friends.  But  she 
chanced  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  the 
doctor  and  Tim  Rokens,  which  caused  her  after- 
wards to  shrink  from  the  negroes  with  horror. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  bank  picking  wild  flowers 
some  hours  after  the  arrival  of  her  party,  and  teach- 
ing several  black  children  how  to  make  necklaces 
of  them,  when  the  doctor  and  Rokens  happened  to 
sit  down  together  at  the  other  side  of  a  bush  which 
concealed  her  from  their  view.  Tim  was  evidently 
excited,  for  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  loud  and 
emphatic. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  some  question  put  to 
him  by  the  doctor ;  "  yes,  I  seed  'em  do  it,  not  ten 
minutes  agone,  with  my  own  two  eyes.  Oh  !  but 
I  would  like  to  have  'em  up  in  a  row — every  black 
villain  in  the  place — an'  a  cutlaaa  m  m^  \ia.\>A,  ^\>i 
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— an'  wouldn't  I  whip  oflf  their  heads?  No,  I 
wouldn't ;  oh,  no,  by  no  means  wotiver." 

There  was  something  unusually  fierce  in  Rokens' 
voice  that  alarmed  Ailie. 

"  I  wos  jlst  takin'  a  turn,''  continued  the  sailor, 
**  down  by  the  creek  yonder,  when  I  heerd  a  great 
yellin'  goin'  on,  and  saw  the  trader  in  the  middle 
of  a  crowd  o'  black-fellows,  a-shakin'  his  fists ;  so  I 
made  sail,  of  course,  to  lend  a  hand  if  he'd  got  into 
trouble.  He  was  scoldin'  away  in  the  native  lingo, 
as  if  he'd  bin  a  bom  nigger. 

'^'^Wot'salltodo?' saysL 

"  *  They're  goin'  to  kill  a  Uttle  boy,'  says  he,  quite 
fierce  like,  *  'cause  they  took  it  into  their  heads  he's 
betwitched.' 

"An'  sayin'  that,  he  sot  to  agin  in  the  other 
lingo,  but  the  king  came  up  an'  told  him  that  the 
boy  had  to  be  killed  'cause  he  had  a  devil  in  him, 
and  had  gone  and  betwitched  a  number  o'  other 
people  ;  an'  before  he  had  done  speakin',  up  comes 
two  fellers,  draggin'  the  poor  little  boy  between 
them.  The  king  axed  him  if  he  wos  betwitched, 
and  the  little  chap — from  sheer  fright,  I  do  believe 
— said  he  wos.  Of  coorse  I  couldn't  understand  'em, 
but  the  trader  explained  it  all  arter.  Well,  no 
sooner  had  he  said  that,  than  they  all  gave  a  yell, 
and  rushed  upon  the  poor  boy  with  their  knives, 
and  cut  him  to  pieces.  It's  as  sure  as  I'm  sittin' 
here,"  cried  Rokens,  savagely,  as  his  wrath  rose 
again  at  the  bare  recital  of  the  terrible  deed  he  had 
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witnessed.  "  I  would  ha'  knocked  out  the  king's 
brains  there  and  then,  but  the  trader  caught  my 
hand,  and  said,  in  a  great  fright,  that  if  I  did,  it 
would  not  only  cost  me  my  life,  but  likely  the 
whole  party ;  so  that  cooled  me,  and  I  come  away ; 
an'  I'm  goin'  to  ax  the  captin  wot  we  shud  do." 

"We  can  do  nothing,"  said  the  doctor,  sadly. 
"  Even  suppose  we  were  strong  enough  to  punish 
them,  what  good  would  it  do  ?  We  can't  change 
their  natures.  They  are  superstitious,  and  are 
firmly  persuaded  they  did  right  in  killing  that  poor 
boy." 

The  doctor  pondered  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  he  were  weighing  the 
meaning  of  what  he  said.  "  Clergymen  would  tell 
us  that  nothing  can  deliver  them  from  this  bon- 
dage save  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  Bible  might  be  the 
means  of  curing  them,  if  Bibles  were  only  sent,  and 
ministers  to  preach  the  gospel." 

"  Then  why  ain't  Bibles  sent  to  'em  at  once  V 
asked  Rokens,  in  a  tone  of  great  indignation,  sup- 
posing that  the  doctor  was  expressing  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject.  "  Is  there  nobody  to  look 
arter  these  matters  in  Christian  lands  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  are  many  Bible  Societies,  and 
both  Bibles  and  missionaries  have  been  sent  to  this 
country  ;  but  it's  a  large  one,  and  the  societies  tell 
us  that  their  funds  are  limited." 

"  Then  why  don't  they  git  more  fvnidSi'V'  ^^\ir 
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tinaed  Bokens,  in  the  same  indignant  tone,  as  his 
mind  stQl  dwelt  npon  the  miseries  and  wid:edne^ 
that  he  had  seen,  and  that  might  be  prerented  ; 
''why  don't  they  git  more  funds!,  and  send  oat 
heaps  o'  Bible^  an'  no  end  o'  missionaries  T 

**  Tim  Bokens,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  earnestly 
into  his  companion's  &ce,  '^  if  I  were  one  of  the 
missionaries  I  might  ask  yon  how  mnch  money 
you  ever  gaTe  to  enable  societies  to  send  Bibles 
and  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  f 

Tim  Bokens  was  for  once  in  his  life  completely 
taken  aback.  He  was  by  nature  a  stolid  man,  and 
not  easily  pat  oat.  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  too, 
and  did  not  often  commit  himself.  When  he  did, 
he  was  wont  to  laugh  at  himself  and  so  neutralize 
the  laugh  raised  against  him.  But  here  was  a 
question  that  was  too  serious  for  laughter,  and  yet 
one  which  he  could  not  answer  without  being  self- 
condemned.  He  looked  graTely  in  the  doctors 
face  for  two  minutes  without  speaking ;  then  he 
heaTed  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  slowly,  and  with  a 
pause  between  each  woni  : 

"Doctor  Hopley — I — never — gave — a  rap — in 
—all— my— life." 

"  So,  then,  my  man,'*  said  the  doctor,  smiling, 
"you're  scarcely  entitled  to  be  indignant  with 
otiiera'' 

"Wot  you  remark,  doctor,  is  true;  I — am — not." 

Having  thus  fully  and  emphatically  condemned 

himself,  and  along  ?rith  himself  all  mankind  who 

are  in  a  similar  category,  Tim  Rokens  relapsed 
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into  silence,  deliberately  drew  forth  his  pipe,  filled 
it,  lit  it,  and  began  to  smoka 

None  of  the  party  of  travellers  slept  well  that 
night,  except  perhaps  the  trader,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  negroes,  and  King 
Bumble,  who  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the 
midst  of  cruelty.  Most  of  them  dreamed  of  savage 
orgies,  and  massacres  of  innocent  children,  so  that 
when  daybreak  summoned  them  to  resume  their 
journey,  they  arose  and  embarked  with  alacrity, 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  spot. 

During  that  day  and  the  next  they  saw  a  great 
number  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  besides 
strange  birds  and  plants  innumerable.  The  doctor 
filled  his  botanical-box  to  bursting.  Ailie  filled 
her  flower-basket  to  overflowing.  Glynn  hit  a 
crocodile  on  the  back  with  a  bullet,  and  received  a 
lazy  stare  from  the  ugly  creature  in  return,  as  it 
waddled  slowly  down  the  bank  on  which  it  had 
been  lying,  and  plumped  into  the  river.  The  cap- 
tain assisted  Ailie  to  pluck  flowers  when  they 
landed,  which  they  did  from  time  to  time,  and 
helped  to  arrange  and  pack  them  when  they  re« 
turned  to  the  canoe.  Tim  Rokens  did  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  record;. but  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  an  immense  number  of  sententious  and 
wise  remarks,  which  were  listened  to  by  Bumble 
with  deep  respect,  for  that  sable  gentleman  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  for  the  bold  harpooneer,  and 
treasured  up  all  his  sayings  in  his  lieacVi. 

L 
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Phil  Briant  distinguished  himself  by  shooting  an 
immense  serpent,  which  the  doctor,  who  cut  off 
and  retained  its  head,  pronounced  to  be  an  ana- 
conda. It  was  full  twenty  feet  long,  and  part  of 
the  body  was  cut  up,  roasted,  and  eaten  by 
Bumble  and  the  trader,  though  the  others  turned 
from  it  with  loathing. 

"  It  be  more  cleaner  dan  one  pig,  anyhow,"  re- 
marked Bumble,  on  observing  the  disgust  of  his 
white  friends ;  "  an'  you  no  objic'  to  eat  dat." 

"  Clainer  than  a  pig,  ye  spalpeen  !"  cried  Phil 
Briant ;  "  that  only  shows  yer  benighted  haithen 
ignerance.  Sure  I  lived  in  the  same  cabin  wid  a 
pig  for  many  a  year — not  to  mintion  a  large  family 
o'  cocks  and  hens — an'  a  clainer  baste  than  that 
pig  didn't  stop  in  that  cabin." 

*'  That  doesn't  say  much  for  your  own  cleanli- 
ness, or  that  of  your  family,"  remarked  Glynn. 

"  Och  !  ye've  bin  to  school,  no  doubt,  haven't 
yef  retorted  Phil. 

"  I  have,'*  replied  Glynn. 

"  Shure  I  thought  so.  It's  there  ye  must  have 
larned  to  be  so  oncommon  cliver.  Don't  you  iver 
be  persuaded  for  to  go  to  school.  Bumble,  if  ye 
iver  git  the  chance.  It's  a  mighty  lot  o'  taichin' 
they'd  give  ye,  but  niver  a  taste  o'  edication.  Tin 
to  wan,  they'd  cram  ye  till  ye  turned  white  i'  the 
face,  an*  that  wouldn't  suit  yer  complexion,  ye 
know.  King  Bumble,  be  no  manes." 

As  for  the  trader,  he  acted  interpreter  when  the 
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party  fell  in  with  negroes,  and  explained  everything 
tJiat  puzzled  them,  and  told  them  anecdotes  with^ 
out  end  about  the  natives  and  the  wild  creatures, 
and  the  traflBc  of  the  regions  through  which  they 
passed.  In  short,  he  made  himself  generally  useful 
and  agreeable. 

But  the  man  who  distinguished  himself  most  on 
that  trip  was  Jim  Scroggles.  That  lanky  individual 
one  day  took  it  into  his  wise  head  to  go  oflf  on  a 
short  ramble  into  the  woods  alone.  He  had  been 
warned  by  the  trader,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  not  to  venture  on  such  a  dangerous  thing ; 
but  being  an  absent  man,  the  warning  had  not 
reached  his  intellect  although  it  had  fallen  on  his 
ear.  The  party  were  on  shore  cooking  dinner  when 
he  went  off,  without  arms  of  any  kind,  and  without 
telling  whither  he  was  bound.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
defined  intentions  in  his  own  mind.  He  merely 
felt  inclined  for  a  ramble,  and  so  went  away,  in- 
tending to  be  back  in  half  an  hour  or  less. 

But  Jim  Scroggles  had  long  legs  and  loved 
locomotion.  Moreover,  the  woods  were  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  comparatively  cool: 
for  it  happened  to  be  the  coolest  season  of  the 
year  in  that  sultry  region,  else  the  party  of  Euro- 
peans could  not  have  ventured  to  travel  there  at  alL 

Wandering  along  beneath  the  shade  of  palm-trees 
and  large-leaved  shrubs  and  other  tropical  produo* 
tions,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  and 
whistling  a  variety  of  popular  airs,  wbicVi  rnxx^XiV-wi^ 
l2 
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not  a  little  astonished  the  monkeys  and  birds  and 
other  creatures — such  of  them,  at  least,  as  had  any 
taste  for  or  knowledge  of  music — Jim  Scroggles 
penetrated  much  farther  into  the  wilds  than  he  had 
ftny  intention  of  doing.  There  is  no  saying  how 
far,  in  his  absence  of  mind,  he  might  have  wandered, 
}iad  be  not  been  caught  and  very  uncomfortably 
jdntangled  in  a  mesh-work  of  wild  vines  and  thorny 
plants  that  barred  his  further  progress. 
:  Jim  had  encountered  several  such  before  in  his 
walk,  but  had  forced  his  way  through  without  more 
fserious  damage  than  a  rent  or  two  in  his  shirt  and 
pantaloons,  and  several  severe  scratches  to  his  hands 
and  face  ;  but  Scroggles  had  lived  a  hard  life  from 
infancy,  and  did  not  mind  scratches.  Now,  however, 
be  could  not  advance  a  step,  and  it  was  only  by 
mucb  patient  labour  and  by  the  free  use  of  his 
clasp-knife,  that  be  succeeded  at  length  in  releasing 
himself.  He  left  a  large  portion  of  one  of  the  legs 
of  his  trousers  and  several  bits  of  skin  on  the 
t)U8hes,  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit  to  that  spot. 

Jim's  mind  was  awoke  to  the  perception  of  three 
facts — namely,  that  he  had  made  himself  late  for 
dinner  ;  that  he  would  be  the  means  of  detaining 
"bis  party  ;  and  that  he  had  lost  himself. 

Here  was  a  pretty  business  !     Being  a  man  of 
^ow  thought  and  much  deliberation,  he  sat  down 
gj)L  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  and  looking  up,  as 
i^en  usually  do  when  soliloquizing,  exclaimed, 
.    ^^My  eye,  here's  a  go !    Wot  is  to  be  done  f ' 
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A  very  small  monkey,  with  an  uncommonly 
wrinkled  and  melancholy  cast  of  visage,  which 
chanced  to  be  seated  on  a  branch  hard  by,  peering; 
down  at  the  lost  mariner,  replied, 

"  O  !  0-0-0, 0  !  o— o  \"  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Ah  f 
my  boy,  that's  just  the  question/' 

Jim  Scroggles  shook  his  head,  partly  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  impertinent  little  monkey  and  partly  as  an 
indication  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  being  able  to 
return  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  own  question. 

At  last  he  started  up,  exclaiming,  "  Wotevei^ 
comes  on  it,  there's  no  use  o'  sitting  here,"  and 
walked  straight  forward  at  a  brisk  pace.  Then  he 
suddenly  stopped,  shook  his  head  again,  and  said^ 
"  If  I  goes  on  like  this,  an'  it  shud  turn  out  to  bd 
the  wrong  course  arter  all — wotll  come  on't  ?" 

Being  as  unable  to  answer  this  question  as  thd 
former,  he  thrust  both  hands  into  his  pockets, 
looked  at  the  ground,  and  began  to  whistle.  When 
he  looked  up  again  he  ceased  whistling  very  abruptlyj 
and  turned  deadly  pale — perhaps  we  should  say, 
yellow.  And  no  wonder,  for  there,  straight  before 
him,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  off,  stood  a  crea- 
ture which,  to  his  ignorant  eyes,  appeared  to  be  ft 
fiend  incarnate,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  larg&>- 
sized  and  very  ancient  sheego  monkey. 

It  stood  in  an  upright  position  like  a  man,  and 
was  above  four  feet  high.  It  had  a  bald  headj  grey 
whiskers,  and  an  intensely  black  wrinkled  face, 
and,  at  the  moment  Jim  Scrogglea'  eye&  e\i<(^o\3i\i\»^T^ 
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it^  that  face  was  working  itself  into  such  a  variety 
of  remarkable  and  hideous  contortions  that  no  de- 
scription, however  graphic,  could  convey  a  correct 
notion  of  it  to  the  reader's  mind.  Seen  behind 
the  bars  of  an  iron  cage  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  laughable ;  but  witnessed  as  it  was,  in  the 
depths  of  a  lonely  forest,  it  was  appalling. 

Jim  Scroggles'  knees  began  to  shake.  He  was 
fascinated  with  horror.  The  huge  ape  was  equally 
fascinated  with  terror.  It  worked  its  wrinkled 
visage  more  violently  than  ever.  Jim  trembled 
all  over.  In  another  second  the  sheego  displayed 
not  only  all  its  teeth — ^and  they  were  tremendous — 
but  all  its  gums,  and  they  were  fearful  to  behold 
besides  being  scarlet.  Roused  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  fear,  the  sheego  uttered  a  shriek  that  rang 
through  the  forest  like  a  death-yell.  This  was  the 
culminating  point  Jim  Scroggles  turned  and  8ed 
as  fast  as  his  long  and  trembling  legs  could  carry 
him. 

The  sheego,  at  the  same  instant,  was  smitten 
with  an  identically  similar  impulse.  It  turned, 
uttered  another  yell  and  fled  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  two  ran  until  they  were  both 
out  of  breath.  What  became  of  the  monkey  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  Jim  Scroggles  ran  at  headlong 
speed  straight  before  him,  crashing  through  brake 
and  bush,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  sheego  was  in 
hot  pursuit,  until  he  came  to  a  mangrove  swamp  ; 
here  his  speed  was  checked  somewhat,  for  the  trees 
grew  in  a  curious  fashion  thai  meTv\&  €»^^v^\iQ»\k.^« 
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Instead  of  rising  out  of  the  ground,  the  mangroves 
rose  out  of  a  sea  of  mud,  and  the  roots  stood  up  in 
a  somewhat  arched  form,  supporting  their  stem,  as 
it  were,  on  the  top  of  a  bridge.  Thus,  had  the 
ground  beneath  been  solid,  a  man  might  have 
walked  under  the  roots.  In  order  to  cross  the 
swamp,  Jim  Scroggles  had  to  leap  from  root  to 
root — a  feat  which,  although  diflBcult,  he  would 
have  attempted  without  hesitation.  But  Jim  was 
agitated  at  that  particular  moment.  His  step  was 
uncertain  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  coolness  was 
necessary.  At  one  point  the  leap  from  one  root  to 
the  next  was  too  great  for  him.  He  turned  his 
eye  quickly  to  one  side  to  seek  a  nearer  stem  ;  in 
doing  so  he  encountered  the  gaze  of  a  serpent.  It 
was  not  a  large  one,  probably  about  ten  feet  long, 
but  he  knew  it  to  be  one  whose  bite  was  deadly. 
In  the  surprise  and  fear  of  the  moment,  he  took  the 
long  leap,  came  short  of  the  root  by  about  six 
inches,  and  alighted  up  to  the  waist  in  the  soft  mud. 

Almost  involuntarily  he  cast  his  eyes  behind 
him,  and  saw  neither  sheego  nor  serpent.  He 
breathed  more  freely,  and  assayed  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  unpleasant  position.  Stretching  out 
his  hands  to  the  root  above  his  head,  he  found  that 
it  was  beyond  his  reach.  The  sudden  fear  that 
this  produced  caused  him  to  make  a  violent  struggle, 
and  in  his  next  effort  he  succeeded  in  catching  a 
twig  ;  it  supported  him  for  a  moment,  then  broke, 
and  he  fell  back  again  into  the  mud.  EiSiX^Ici  ^a<^- 
cessive  straggle  only  sank  liiia  deeip^t.     K&^^ 
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iidck  adhesive  semi-liquid  clung  to  his  lower  limbs 
And  rose  slowly  on  his  chest,  the  wretched  man 
uttered  a  loud  cry  of  despair.  He  felt  that  he  was 
brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  death  in  its 
most  awful  form.  The  mud  was  soon  up  to  his 
arm-pits.  As  the  hopelessness  of  his  condition 
forced  itself  upon  him,  he  began  to  shout  for  help 
until  the  dark  woods  resounded  with  his  cries ;  but 
no  help  came,  and  the  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood 
upon  his  brow  as  he  shrieked  aloud  in  agony,  and 
prayed  for  mercy. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

f  IM  8CB0GGLES  BESCUED,  AND  GLYNN  AND  AILIE  LOST—' 
A  CAFTUBE,  UPSET,  CHASE,  ESCAPE,  AND  HAFPT  BE- 
TUBN. 

The  merciful  manner  in  which  God  sends  de- 
liverance at  the  eleventh  hour  has  been  so  often 
experienced  and  recognised,  that  it  has  originated 
the  well-known  proverb, "  Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity  \'  and  this  proverb  is  true  not  only  in 
reference  to  man's  soul,  but  often,  also,  in  regard 
to  hi3  temporal  affairs. 

While  the  wretched  sailor  was  uttering  cries  for 
help,  which  grew  feebler  every  moment  as  he  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  what  now  he  believed  should 
be  his  grave,  his  comrades  were  hastening  forward 
to  his  rescue. 

Alarmed  at  his  prolonged  absence,  they  had 
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armed  themselves,  and  set  out  in  search  of  him, 
headed  by  the  trader  and  led  by  the  negro,  who 
tracked  his  steps  with  that  unerring  certainty  which 
seems  peculiar  to  all  ravages.  The  shrieks  uttered 
by  their  poor  comrade  soon  reached  their  ears,  and 
after  some  little  diflSculty,  owing  to  the  cries  be- 
coming faint  and  at  last  inaudible,  they  discovered 
the  swamp  where  he  lay,  and  revived  his  hope  and 
energy  by  their  shouts.  They  found  him  nearly  up 
to  the  neck  in  mud,  and  the  little  of  him  that  still 
remained  above  ground  was  scarcely  recognisable. 

It  cost  them  nearly  an  hour,  with  the  aid  of 
poles,  and  ropes  extemporized  out  of  their  garments, 
to  drag  Jim  from  his  perilous  position  and  place  him 
on  solid  ground  ;  and  after  they  had  accomplished 
this,  it  took  more  than  an  hour  longer  to  clean 
him  and  get  him  recruited  suflSciently  to  accompany 
them  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  canoe. 

The  poor  man  was  deeply  moved  ;  and  when  he 
fully  realized  the  fact  that  he  was  saved,  he  wept 
like  a  child,  and  then  thanked  God  fervently  for 
his  deliverance.  As  the  night  was  approaching,  and 
the  canoe,  with  Ailie  in  it,  had  been  left  in  charge 
only  of  Glynn  Proctor,  Jim's  recovery  was  expedited 
as  much  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  walk 
they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Man  knows  not  what  a  day  or  an  hour  will 
bring  forth.  For  many  years  one  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  move  on  "  the  even  tenour  of  his  way," 
without  anything  of  mon^ntous  impott  Q^\yrcvTi% 
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to  mark  the  passage  of  his  little  span  of  time  as  it 
sweeps  him  onward  to  eternity.  At  another  period 
of  life,  events,  it  may  be  of  the  most  startling  and 
abidingly  impressive  nature,  are  crowded  into  a 
few  months  or  weeks,  or  even  days.  So  it  was 
now  with  our  travellers  on  the  African  river.  When 
they  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  dined,  no 
one  replied  to  their  shouts.  The  canoe,  Glynn,  and 
the  child,  were  gone. 

On  making  this  terrible  discovery  the  whole 
party  were  filled  with  indescribable  consternation, 
and  ran  wildly  hither  and  thither,  up  and  down  the 
banks  of  the  river,  shouting  the  names  of  Glynn 
Proctor,  and  Ailie,  until  the  woods  rang  again. 
Captain  Dunning  was  almost  mad  with  anxiety  and 
horror.  His  imagination  pictured  his  child  in  every 
conceivable  danger.  He  thought  of  her  as  drowned 
in  the  river  and  devoured  by  crocodiles  ;  as  carried 
away  by  the  natives  into  hopeless  captivity ;  or, 
perhaps,  killed  by  wild  beasts  in  the  forest.  When 
several  hours  had  elapsed,  and  still  no  sign  of  the 
missing  ones  could  be  discovered,  he  fell  down  ex- 
hausted on  the  river's  bank,  and  groaned  aloud  in 
his  despair. 

But  Ailie  was  not  lost.  The  Heavenly  Father  in 
whom  she  trusted,  still  watched  over  and  cared  for 
her,  and  Glynn  Proctor  s  stout  right  arm  was  still 
by  her  side  to  protect  her. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  party  had  gone  off 
in  search  of  their  lost  companion,  a  large  canoe, 
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full  of  negroes,  came  sweeping  down  the  riven 
Glynn  and  Ailie  hid  themselves  in  the  bushes,  and 
lay  perfectly  still,  hoping  they  might  be  passed  by. 
But  they  forgot  that  the  blue  smoke  of  their  fire 
curled  up  through  the  foliage  and  revealed  their 
presence  at  once.  On  observing  the  smoke,  the 
savages  gave  a  shout,  and,  running  their  canoe  close 
into  the  bank,  leaped  ashore  and  began  to  scamper 
tiirough  the  woods  like  baboons. 

Only  a  few  minutes  passed  before  they  discovered 
the  two  hiders,  whom  they  surrounded  and  gazed 
upon  in  the  utmost  possible  amazement,  shouting 
the  while  with  delight,  as  if  they  had  discovered  a 
couple  of  new  species  of  monkey.  Glynn  was  by 
nature  a  reckless  and  hasty  youth.  He  felt  the 
power  of  a  young  giant  within  him,  and  his  first 
impulse  was  to  leap  upon  the  new  comers,  and 
knock  them  down  right  and  left.  Fortunately,  for 
Aihe's  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  he  had  wisdom 
enough  to  know  that  though  he  had  possessed  the 
power  of  ten  giants,  he  could  not  hope,  singly,  to 
overcome  twenty  negroes,  all  of  whom  were  strong, 
active,  and  lithe  as  panthers.  He  therefore  as- 
sumed a  good-humoured  free-and-easy  air,  and 
allowed  himself  and  Ailie  to  be  looked  at  and 
handled  without  ceremony. 

The  savages  were  evidently  not  ill-disposed 
towards  the  wanderers.  They  laughed  a  great 
deal,  and  spoke  to  each  other  rapidly  in  what,  to 
Glynn,  was  of  course  an  unknown  toia^xx'^*    Q\>ka 
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who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the  party  passed 
his  long  black  fingers  through  Ailie's  glossy  curls 
with  evident  surprise  and  delight.  He  then  ad- 
vanced to  Glynn,  and  said  something  like — 

"  HoUi  -  boobo  -  gaddle-bump-um  -peepi-  daddle 
dumps." 

To  which  Glynn  replied  very  naturally,  "  I  don't 
understand  you.** 

Of  course  he  did  not.  And  he  might  have 
known  well  enough  that  the  negro  could  not 
understand  him.  But  he  deemed  it  wiser  to  make 
a  reply  of  some  kind,  however  unintelligible,  than 
to  stand  like  a  post  and  say  nothing. 

Again  the  negro  spoke,  and  again  Glynn  made 
the  same  reply ;  whereupon  the  black  fellow  turned 
round  to  his  comrades  and  looked  at  them,  and 
they,  in  reply  to  the  look,  burst  again  into  an  im- 
moderate fit  of  laughter,  and  cut  a  variety  of  capers, 
the  very  simplest  of  which  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  any  merry- Andrew  in  the  civilized  world, 
had  he  been  able  to  execute  it.  This  was  all  very 
well,  no  doubt,  and  exceedingly  amusing,  not  to 
say  surprising;  but  it  became  quite  a  different 
matter  when,  after  satisfying  their  curiosity,  these 
dark  gentlemen  coolly  collected  the  property  of  the 
white  men,  stowed  it  away  in  the  small  canoe,  and 
made  signs  to  Glynn  and  Ailie  t^  enter. 

Glynn  showed  a  decided  objection  to  obey,  on 
which  two  stout  fellows  seized  him  by  the  shoulders, 
And  pointed  sternly  to  the  canoe,  as  much  as  to 
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say,  **  Hobbi-doddle-hoogum-toly-whack,"  which, 
being  interpreted  (no  doubt)  meant,  "  If  you  don't 
go  quietly,  we'll  force  you/' 

Again  the  young  sailor's  spirit  leaped  up.  He 
clenched  his  fists,  his  brow  flushed  crimson,  and, 
in  another  instant,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
consequence,  the  two  negroes  would  certainly  have 
lain  recumbent  on  the  sward,  had  it  not  suddenly 
occurred  to  Glynn  that  he  might,  by  appearing  to 
submit,  win  the  confidence  of  his  captors,  and,  at 
the  first  night-encampment,  quietly  make  his  escape 
with  Ailie  in  his  arms ! 

Glynn  was  at  that  romantic  age  when  young 
men  have  a  tendency  to  think  themselves  capable 
of  doing  almost  anything,  with  or  without  ordinary 
fjBwilities,  and  in  the  face  of  any  amount  of  adverse 
circumstance.  He  therefore  stepped  willingly  and 
even  cheerfully  into  the  canoe,  in  which  his  and 
his  comrades'  baggage  had  been  already  stowed, 
and  seating  himself  in  the  stern  took  up  the 
steering-paddle.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  that  post, 
however,  in  favour  of  a  powerful  negro,  and  made 
to  sit  in  the  bow  and  paddle  there.  Ailie  was 
placed  with  great  care  in  the  centre  of  the  canoe 
among  a  heap  of  soft  leopard-skins;  for  the 
savages  evidently  regarded  her  as  something 
worth  preserving — a  rare  and  beautiful  specimen, 
perhaps,  of  the  white  monkey  ! 

This  done,  they  leaped  into  their  large  canoe, 
and,  attaching  the  smaller  one  to  it  \>^  m^^\i^  ^l  ^ 
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rope,  paddled  out  from  the  bank,  and  descended 
the  stream. 

"  Oh !  Glynn/'  exclaimed  AiHe,  in  a  whisper — 
for  she  felt  that  things  were  beginning  to  look 
serious — "  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  pet,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Glynn, 
looking  round,  and  encountering  the  gaze  of  the 
negro  in  the  stem,  at  whom  he  frowned  darkly,  and 
received  a  savage  grin  by  way  of  reply. 

"  I  would  like  so  much  to  say  something  to  you,'' 
continued  Ailie,  "  but  I'm  afraid  he  will  know  what 
I  say. 

"  Never  fear,  Ailie  ;  he's  as  deaf  as  a  post  to  our 
language.     Out  with  it." 

"  Could  you  not,"  she  said,  in  a  half  whisper, 
"  cut  the  rope,  and  then  paddle  away  back  while 
they  are  paddling  down  the  river !" 

Glynn  laughed  in  spite  of  himself  at  this  pro- 
posal 

"And  what,  my  pretty  one,"  he  said,  "what 
should  we  do  with  the  fellow  in  the  stem  ?  Be- 
sides, the  rascals  in  front  might  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  paddle  after  us,  you  know,  and  what  then?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Ailie,  beginning 
to  cry. 

"  Now,  don't  cry,  my  darling,"  said  Glynn,  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  with  much  concern.    "I'll 
manage  to  get  you  out  of  this  scrape  somehow — 
now,  see  if  I  don't.'^ 
The  youth  spoke  so  conMently,  that  the  child 
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felt  somewhit  comforted,  so  drying  her  eyes  she 
lay  back  amo  »g  the  leopard-skins,  where,  giving 
vent  to  an  occasional  sob,  she  speedily  fell  fast 
asleep. 

They  continued  to  advance  thus  in  silence  for 
nearly  an  hour,  crossed  a  small  lake,  and  again 
entered  the  river.  After  descending  this  some 
time,  the  attention  of  the  whole  party  was  attracted 
to  a  group  of  hippopotami,  gambolling  in  the 
mud-banks  and  in  the  river  a  short  distance  ahead. 
At  any  other  time  Glynn  would  have  been  inte- 
rested in  the  sight  of  these  uncouth  monsters,  but 
be  had  seen  so  many  within  the  last  few  days  that 
he  was  becoming  comparatively  indifferent  to  them, 
and  at  that  moment  he  was  too  much  filled  with 
anxiety  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  The  creatures 
themselves,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  strangers.  They  continued  their 
gambols  until  the  canoes  were  quite  near,  and  then 
they  dived.  Now,  hippopotami,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  are  clumsy  and  stupid  creatures,  so  much  so 
that  they  occasionally  run  against  and  upset  boats 
and  canoes,  quite  unintentionally.  Knowing  this, 
the  natives  in  the  large  canoe  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out in  order  to  steer  clear  of  them. 

They  had  almost  succeeded  in  passing  the  place^ 
when  a  huge  fellow,  like  a  sugar-puncheon,  rose 
close  to  the  small  canoe,  and  grazed  it  with  his 
tail.  Apparently  he  considered  this  an  attack 
made  upon  him  by  the  boat,  for  Yie  v<\ie^%dk.xwwA 
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in  a  rage,  and  swam  violently  towards  it.  The 
negro  and  Glynn  sprang  to  tbeir  feet  on  the  in- 
stant, and  the  former  raised  his  paddle  to  deal  the 
creature  a  blow  on  the  head.  Before  he  could  do 
so,  Glynn  leaped  lightly  over  Ailie,  who  had  just 
awakened,  caught  the  savage  by  the  ankles,  and 
tossed  him  overboard.  He  fell  with  a  heavy  splash 
just  in  front  of  the  cavernous  jaws  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus !  In  fact,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  falling 
head  first  into  the  creature's  open  throat. 

The  nearness  of  the  animal  at  the  time  was 
probably  the  means  of  saving  the  negro's  life,  for 
it  did  not  observe  where  he  had  vanished  to,  as  he 
sank  under  its  chin,  and  was  pushed  by  its  fore- 
legs right  under  its  body.  In  its  effort  to  lay  hold 
of  the  negro,  the  hippopotamus  made  a  partial 
dive,  and  thus  passed  the  small  canoe.  When  it 
again  rose  to  the  surface  the  large  canoe  met  its 
eye.  At  this  it  rushed,  drove  its  hammer-like 
skull  through  the  light  material  of  which  it  was 
made,  and  then  seizing  the  broken  ends  in  its 
strong  jaws  upset  the  canoe,  and  began  to  rend  it 
to  pieces  in  its  fury. 

Before  this  occurred,  the  crew  had  leaped  into 
the  water,  and  were  now  swimming  madly  to  the 
shore.  At  the  same  moment  Glynn  cut  the  line 
that  fastened  the  two  canoes  together,  and  seizing 
his  paddle,  urged  his  craft  up  the  river  as  fast  as 
possible.  But  his  single  arm  could  not  drive  it 
with  much  speed  against  the  stream,  and  before  he 
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had  advanced  a  dozen  yards,  one  of  the  natives 
overtook  him  and  several  more  followed  close  behind. 
Glynn  'allowed  the  first  one  to  come  near,  and  then 
gave  him  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  with  the 
edge  of  the  paddle. 

The  young  sailor  was  not  in  a  gentle  frame  of 
mind  at  that  time,  by  any  meana  The  blow  was 
given  with  a  will,  and  would  probably  have  fractured 
the  skull  of  a  white  man ;  but  that  of  a  negro  is 
proverbially  thick.  The  fellow  was  only  stunned, 
and  fell  back  among  his  comrades,  who  judiciously 
considering  that  such  treatment  was  not  agreeable 
and  ought  not  to  be  courted,  put  about,  and  made 
for  the  shora 

Glynn  now  kept  his  canoe  well  over  to  the  left 
side  of  the  stream  while  the  savages  ran  along  the 
right  bank,  yelling  ferociously  and  occasionally  at- 
tempting to  swim  towards  him,  but  without  success. 
He  was  somewhat  relieved,  and  sent  them  a  shout 
of  defiance,  which  was  returned,  of  course  with 
interest.  Still  he  felt  that  his  chance  of  escape 
was  poor.  He  was  becoming  exhausted  by  the 
constant  and  violent  exertion  that  was  necessary 
in  order  to  make  head  against  the  stream.  The 
savages  knew  this,  and  bided  their  time. 

As  he  continued  to  labour  slowly  up,  Glynn 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  which  joined 
the  river.  He  knew  not  where  it  might  lead  to, 
but  feeling  that  he  could  not  hold  out  much  longer, 
he  turned  into  it,  without  any  very  definite  ida^  ^& 
M 
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to  what  he  would  attempt  next.  The  stream  was 
sluggish.  He  advanced  more  easily,  and  after  a 
few  strokes  of  the  paddle  doubled  round  a  point 
and  was  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  negroes,  who 
immediately  set  up  a  yell  and  plunged  into  the 
river,  intending  to  swim  over;  but  fortunately 
it  was  much  too  rapid  in  the  middle,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  return.  We  say,  fortunately,  because, 
had  they  succeeded  in  crossing,  they  would  have 
found  Glynn  in  the  bushes  of  the  point  behind 
which  he  had  disappeared,  in  a  very  exhausted 
state,  though  prepared  to  fight  to  the  last  with  all 
the  energy  of  despair. 

As  it  was,  he  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  enemies,  after  regaining  the  right  bank, 
set  off  at  a  quick  run  down  the  river.  He  now 
remembered  having  seen  a  place  about  two  miles 
farther  down  that  looked  like  a  ford,  and  he  at 
once  concluded  his  pursuers  had  set  off  to  that 
point,  and  would  speedily  return  and  easily  re- 
capture him  in  the  narrow  little  stream  into  which 
he  had  pushed.  To  cross  the  large  river  was  im- 
possible— the  canoe  would  have  been  swamped  in 
the  rapid.  But  what  was  to  hinder  him  from 
paddling  close  in  along  the  side,  and  perhaps  reach 
the  lake  while  the  negroes  were  looking  for  him  up 
the  small  stream  ? 

He  put  this  plan  in  execution  at  once ;  and 
Ailie  took  a  paddle  in  her  small  hands  and  did  her 
utmost  to  help  him.     It  wasn't  much,  poor  thing ; 
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but  to  hear  the  way  in  which  Glynn  encouraged 
her  and  spoke  of  her  eflforts,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed she  had  been  as  useful  as  a  full-grown  man  ! 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  hard  work,  they  emerged 
upon  the  lake,  and  here  Glynn  felt  that  he  was 
pretty  safe,  because,  in  the  still  water,  no  man 
could  swim  nearly  as  fast  as  he  could  paddla 
Besides,  it  was  now  getting  dark,  so  he  pushed  out 
towards  a  rocky  islet  on  which  there  were  only  a 
few  small  bushes,  resolved  to  take  a  short  rest  there, 
and  then  continue  his  flight  under  cover  of  the 
darkne8& 

While  Glynn  carried  ashore  some  biscuit,  which 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  boat  they  could  eat  with- 
out cooking,  Ailie  broke  oflf  some  branches  from 
the  low  bushes  that  covered  the  little  rocky  islet, 
and  spread  them  out  on  a  flat  rock  for  a  couch ; 
this  done,  she  stood  on  the  top  of  a  large  stone  and 
gazed  round  upon  the  calm  surface  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  in  the  dark  depths  of  which  the  stars  twinkled 
as  if  there  were  another  sky  down  there, 

"Now,  Ailie,"'  said  Glynn,  "come  along  and 
have  supper.  It's  not  a  very  tempting  one,  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  hard  fare  and  a 
hard  bed  to-night,  as  I  dare  not  light  a  fire  lest  the 
negroes  should  observe  it  and  catch  us/' 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  replied  the  child ;  "  for  a 
fire  is  80  nice  and  cheery  ;  and  it  helps  to  keep  oflF 
the  wild  beasts,  too,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Well,  it  does ;  but  there  are  no  'wiid  \ie^\s>  csvi 
m2 
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such  a  small  rock  as  this,  and  the  sides  are  luckily 
too  steep  for  crocodiles  to  crawl  up/' 

"  Shall  we  sleep  here  till  morniDg  ?"  asked  Ailie^ 
munching  her  hard  biscuit  and  drinking  her  tin 
panikinful  of  cold  water  with  great  relish,  for  she 
was  very  hungry. 

"  Oh,  no  I"  replied  Glynn.  "  We  must  be  up  and 
away  in  an  hour  at  farthest.  So,  as  I  see  you're 
about  done  with  your  luxurious  supper,  I  propose 
that  you  lie  down  to  rest.'' 

Ailie  was  only  too  glad  to  accede  to  this  proposal. 
She  lay  down  on  the  branches,  and  after  Glynn 
had  covered  her  with  a  blanket,  he  stretched  him- 
self on  a  leopard-skin  beside  her,  and  both  of  them 
fell  asleep  in  five  minutes.  The  mosquitoes  were 
very  savage  that  night,  but  the  sleepers  were  too 
much  fatigued  to  mind  their  vicious  attacks. 

Glynn  slept  two  hours,  and  then  he  wakened 
with  a  start,  as  most  persons  do  when  they  have 
arranged,  before  going  to  sleep,  to  rise  at  a  certain 
hour.  He  rose  softly,  carried  the  provisions  back 
to  the  canoe,  and  in  his  sleepy  condition  almost 
stepped  upon  the  head  of  a  huge  crocodile,  which, 
ignorant  of  their  presence,  had  landed  its  head  on 
the  islet  in  order  to  have  a  snooze.  Then  he  roused 
Ailie,  and  led  her,  more  than  half  asleep,  down  to 
the  beach,  and  lifted  her  into  the  canoe,  after 
which  he  pushed  ofiF,  and  paddled  briskly  over  the 
still  waters  of  the  star-lit  lake.  Ailie  merely  yawned 
during  all  these  proceedings ;  said,  *'  Dear  me  !  is 
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it  time  to — yeaow !  oh,  Tm  so  sleepy  ;*'  mumbled 
something  about  papa  wondering  what  had  become 
of  Jim  Scroggles,  and  about  her  being  convinced 
that — "yeaow! — the  ship  must  have  lost  itself 
among  the  whales  and  monkeys \'  and  then,  drop- 
ping her  head  on  the  leopard-skins  with  a  deep  sigh 
of  comfort,  she  returned  to  the  land  of  Nod. 

Glynn  Proctor  worked  so  well  that  it  was  still 
early  in  the  morning  and  quite  dark  when  he  ar* 
rived  at  the  encampment  where  they  had  been 
made  prisoners.  His  heart  beat  audibly  as  he  ap- 
proached the  dark  landing-place,  and  observed  no 
Bign  of  his  comrades.  The  moment  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  touched  the  shore,  he  sprang  over  the  side, 
and,  without  disturbing  the  little  sleeper,  drew  it 
gently  up  the  bank,  and  fastened  the  bow-rope  to 
a  tree;  then  he  hurried  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  slept  and  found  all  the  fires  out  except  one,  of 
which  a  few  dull  embers  still  remained ;  but  no 
comrade  was  visible. 

It  is  a  felicitous  arrangement  of  our  organs  of 
sense,  that  where  one  organ  fails  to  convey  to  our 
inward  man  information  regarding  the  outward 
world,  another  often  steps  in  to  supply  its  place, 
and  perform  the  needful  duty.  We  have  said  that 
Glynn  Proctor  saw  nothing  of  his  comrades, — al- 
though he  gazed  earnestly  all  round  the  camp— 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  was  almost  pitch 
dark  ;  but  although  his  eyes  were  useless,  his  ears 
were  uncommonij  acute,  and  tliroug\i  t\ie\c  yq&\5x\s- 
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A  very  loud  snore  was  the  reply. 

"Briant!  Phil  Briant,  I  say;  hallo!  PhilT' 
shouted  Glynn. 

"  Arrah !  howld  yer  noise,  will  ye,"  muttered  the 
still  sleeping  man — "  sno-o-o-o-re  I" 

"  A  fall  1  a  fall ! — all  hands  ahoy !  tumble  up 
there,  tumble  up !"  shouted  Glynn,  in  the  nautical 
tones  which  he  well  knew  would  have  their  e£Fect 
upon  his  comrade. 

He  was  right.  They  had  more  than  their  usual 
effect  on  him.  The  instant  he  heard  them,  Phil 
Briant  shouted — "  Ay,  ay,  sir  1"  and,  throwing  his 
legs  over  the  side  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  his 
hammock,  he  came  down  bodily  on  what  he  sup » 
posed  to  be  the  deck  with  a  whack  that  caused 
him  to  utter  an  involuntary  but  tremendous  howL 

"  Oh  !  och  !  oh  !  murther  !  oh  whirra !"  he 
cried,  as  he  lay  half  stunned.  "  Oh,  it's  kilt  I  am 
entirely — dead  as  mutton  at  last,  an*  no  mistake. 
Sure  I  might  have  knowd  it — och  !  worse  luck  ? 
Didn't  yer  poor  owld  mother  tell  ye,  Phil,  that 
ye'd  come  to  a  bad  end — she  did " 

"  Are  ye  badly  hurt  V  said  Glynn,  stooping  over 
his  friend  in  real  alarm. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Briant  ceased  his  wails,- 
rose  into  a  sitting  posture,  shaded  his  eyes  with  hia 
hand  (a  most  unnecessary  proceeding  under  the 
circumstances),  and  stared  at  him. 

"  It's  me,  Phil ;  all  right,  and  Ailie. .  WeVe 
escaped,  and  got  safe  back  again." 

''It's  jokin'  ye  are/'  said  Briaii\.,  mXXx^^^as^^ 
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becile  smile  of  a  man  who  only  half  believes  what 
he  actuiJly  sees.  "Tm  draimin*,  that's  it  Go 
away,  avic,  an'  don't  be  botherin'  ma" 

"  It's  quite  true,  though,  I  assure  you,  my  boy. 
IVe  managed  to  give  the  niggers  the  slip ;  and 
here's  Ailie,  too,  all  safe,  and  ready  to  coDvince  you 
of  the  fact/' 

Phil  Briant  looked  at  one  and  then  at  the  other 
in  unbounded  amazement  for  a  few  seconds,  after 
which  he  gave  a  short  laugh  as  if  of  pity  for  his 
own  weakness,  and  his  face  resumed  a  mild  aspect 
as  he  said  softly,  "  It's  all  a  draim,  av*  coorse  it  is  1" 
He  even  turned  away  his  eyes  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  give  the  vision  time  to  dissipate.  But  on 
looking  round  again,  there  it  was,  as  palpable  as 
ever.  Faith  in  the  fidelity  of  his  own  eyesight  re- 
turned in  a  moment,  and  Phil  Briant,  forgetting 
his  bodily  pains,  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  roar  of 
joy,  seized  Ailie  in  his  aims  and  kissed  her,  em- 
braced Glynn  Proctor  with  a  squeeze  like  to  that 
of  a  loving  bear,  and  then  began  to  dance  an  Irish 
jig,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  performed  in  the  fire,  the  embers  of 
which  he  sent  flying  in  all  directions  like  a  display 
of  fireworks.  He  cheered,  too,  now  and  then  like 
a  maniac, — 

"  Oh,  happy  day  !  IVe  found  ye,  have  I  ?  after 

all  me  trouble,  too  !    Hooray  I  an'  wan  chair  more, 

for  luck.    Av  me  sowl  only  don't  lape  clane  out  o' 

me  body,  it's  meself  'U  be  thankful !     But,  sure — » 

/in  forgittm! '' 
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Briant  paused  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  up- 
roarious dance,  and  seized  a  burning  stick,  which 
he  attempted  to  blow  into  aflame  with  intense  ve- 
hemence of  action.  Having  succeeded,  he  darted 
towards  an  open  space  a  few  yards  off,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lay  a  large  pile  of  dry  sticka  To  these 
he  applied  the  lighted  brand,  and  the  next  instant 
a  glare  of  ruddy  flame  leaped  upwards,  and  sent  a 
shower  of  sparks  high  above  the  forest  trees  into 
the  sky.  He  then  returned,  panting  a  good  deal, 
but  much  composed,  and  said — 

"  Now,  darlints,  come  an'  help  me  to  gather  the 
bits  o'  stick ;  somebody's  bin  scatterin'  them  all 
over  the  place,  they  have,  bad  luck  to  them  !  an* 
then  yell  sit  down  and  talk  a  bit,  an'  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"  But  what's  the  fire  for  V  asked  Ailie. 

"  Ay,  ye  may  say  that,"  added  Glynn ;  we  don't 
need  such  a  huge  bonfire  as  that  to  cook  our  supper 
with." 

"  Och  !  be  aisy,  do.  It'll  do  its  work  ;  small  doubt 
o'  that.  The  cap'n,  poor  man,  ye  know,  is  a'most 
deranged,  an'  they're  every  one  o'  them  off  at  this 
good  minute  scourin'  the  woods  lookin'  for  ya  O, 
then,  it's  sore  hearts  we've  had  this  day  !  An'  wan 
was  sent  wan  way,  an'  wan  another,  an'  the  cap'n 
hisself  he  wint  up  the  river,  and,  before  he  goes, 
he  says  to  me,  says  he, '  Briant,  you'll  stop  here  and 
watch  the  camp,  for  maybe  they'll  come  wanderin' 
back  to  it,  av  they've  bin  and  lost  \3[ie\r«»^N^^\  ^ 
mind  ye  don't  lave  it  or  go  to  BlapQ.     Iojl  *^\Xi«^ 
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do  come,  or  ye  hear  any  news  o'  them,  jist  you 
light  up  a  great  fire,  an'  1*11  be  on  the  look-out,  an' 
we'll  all  on  us  come  back  as  fast  as  we  can.  Now, 
that's  the  truth,  an'  the  whole  truth,  an'  nothin'  but 
the  truth,  as  the  judge  said  to  the  witness  when  he 
swore  at  him." 

This  was  a  comforting  piece  of  information  to 
Glynn  and  Ailie,  so,  without  further  delay,  they 
assisted  their  overjoyed  comrade  to  collect  the 
scattered  embers  of  the  fire  and  boil  the  kettle. 
In  this  work  they  were  all  the  more  energetic  that 
the  pangs  of  hunger  were  beginning  to  remind 
them  of  the  frugal  and  scanty  nature  of  their  last 
meal. 

The  bonfire  did  its  work  effectually.  From  all 
parts  of  the  forest  to  which  they  had  wandered,  the 
party  came,  dropping  in  one  by  one  to  congratulate 
the  lost  and  found  pair.  Last  of  all  came  Captain 
Dunning  and  Tim  Rokens,  for  the  harpooneer  had 
vowed  he  would  "  stick  to  the  cap'n  through  thick 
and  thin."  Tim  kept  his  word  faithfully.  Through 
thick  tangled  brakes  and  thin  mud-swamps  did  he 
follow  his  wretched  commander  that  night  until  he 
could  scarcely  stand  for  fatigue,  or  keep  his  eyes 
open  for  sleep  ;  and  when  the  captain  rushed  into 
the  camp  at  last,  and  clasped  his  sobbing  child  to 
his  heart,  Tim  Rokens  rushed  in  along  with  him, 
halted  beside  him,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  looked  on,  while  his  eyes  blinked  with  irre- 
s'wtihle  drowsiness,  and  his  mud-bespattered  visage 
beamed  with. excessive  joy. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    SEMABES    ON    "LIFB" — ^A   MONKEY  8H0T 
AND  A  MONKEY  FOUND— JACZO  DESCSIBED. 

'*  Such  is  life  !"  There  is  deep  meaning  in  that 
expression,  though  it  is  generally  applied  in  a 
bantering  manner  to  life  in  all  its  phases,  under  all 
its  peculiar  and  diversified  circumstances.  Taking 
a  particular  view  of  things  in  general,  we  may  say 
of  life  that  it  is  composed  of  diverse  and  miscella- 
neous materials  : — the  grave  and  the  gay ;  the  sad 
and  the  comic ;  the  extraordinary  and  the  common- 
place ;  the  flat  and  the  piquant ;  the  heavy  and 
the  light ;  the  religious  and  the  profane ;  the  bright 
and  the  dark ;  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine.  All 
these,  and  a  great  deal  more,  similar  as  well  as  dis- 
similar, enter  into  the  composition  of  what  we  fami- 
liarly term  life. 

These  elements,  too,  are  not  arranged  according 
to  order,  at  least,  order  that  is  perceptible  to  our 
feeble  human  understandings.  That  there  does 
exist  both  order  and  harmony  is  undeniable  ;  but 
we  cannot  see  it.  The  elements  appear  to  be  mis- 
cellaneously intermingled —  to  be  accidentally 
thrown  together ;  yet,  while  in  looking  at  them  in 
detail,  there  seems  to  us  a  good  deal  of  unreason- 
able and  chaotic  jumble,  in  regarding  them  as  a 
whole,  or  as  a  series  of  wholes,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  there  is  a  certain  harmony  oi  «Ei^\\^<ev£kK^ 
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that  may  be  tenned  kaleidoscopically  beautiful ; 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  we  are  called  to 
the  contemplation  of  something  grand  or  lovely, 
followed  rather  abruptly  by  something  curiously 
contemptible  or  absurd,  we  are  tempted  to  give 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  are  too  complicated 
and  deep  for  rapid  analysis,  in  the  curt  expression 
"Such is  life." 

The  physician  invites  his  friends  to  a  social  re- 
union.  He  chats  and  laughs  at  the  passing  jest,  or 
takes  part  in  the  music — the  glee,  or  the  comic 
^fiong.  A  servant  whispers  in  his  ear.  Ten  minutes 
elapse,  and  he  is  standing  by  the  bed  of  death.  He 
watches  the  flickering  flame ;  he  endeavours  to 
relieve  the  agonized  frame  ;  he  wipes  the  cold  sweat 
from  the  pale  brow,  and  moistens  the  dry  lips,  or 
pours  words  of  true,  earnest,  tender  comfort  into 
the  ears  of  the  bereaved.  The  contrast  here  is  very 
violent  and  sudden.  We  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  instance  of  the  kind  that  is  afiforded 
in  the  experience  of  men  ;  yet  such,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  is  life,  in  the  case  of  every  one  bom 
into  this  wonderful  world  of  ours,  and  such,  un- 
doubtedly, it  was  intended  to  be.  "There  is  a 
time  for  all  things."  We  were  made  capable  of 
laughing  and  crying ;  therefore,  these  being  sinless 
indulgences  in  the  abstract,  we  ought  to  laugh  and 
cry.  And  one  of  our  great  aims  in  life  should  be 
to  get  our  hearts  and  aflfections  so  trained  that  we 
jsbaU  laugh  and  cry  at  the  right  time.     It  may  be 
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well  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  we  should  avoid, 
if  possible,  doing  both  at  once. 

Now,  such  being  life,  we  consider  that  we  shall 
be  doing  no  violence  to  the  harmonies  of  life,  if  we 
suddenly,  and  without  further  preface,  transport 
the  reader  into  the  middle  of  next  day,  and  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  river  up  which  we 
have  for  some  time  been  travelling. 

Here  he  (or  she)  will  find  Ailie  and  her  father, 
and  the  whole  party  in  fact,  floating  calmly  and 
pleasantly  down  the  stream  in  their  canoe. 

"Now,  this  is  wot  I  do  enjoy,''  said  Rokens, 
laying  down  his  paddle  and  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow ;  "  it's  the  pleasantest  sort  o'  thing 
I've  known  since  I  went  to  sea.'' 

To  judge  from  the  profuse  perspiration  that 
flowed  from  his  brow  and  from  the  excessive  redness 
of  his  face,  one  would  suppose  that  Rokens'  expe- 
rience of  "  pleasant  sort  o'  things"  had  not  hitherto 
been  either  extensive  or  deep.  But  the  man  meant 
what  he  said,  and  a  well-known  proverb  clears  up 
the  mystery — "  What's  one  man's  meat  is  another's 
poison !"  Hard  work,  violent  physical  exertion, 
and  excessive  heat  were  Rokens'  delight,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  flabby-muscled, 
flat  individuals,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Rokens  meant  it,  when  he  added  emphatically, 
"  It's  fuss-rate ;  tip  top  ;  A 1  on  Lloyd's,  that's  a 
fact." 

Phil  Briant  on  hearing  tins  laid  do^wnYjAa^-^S^fc^ 
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also  wiped  his  forehead  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
and  exclaimed, — 

"  Ditto,  says  I." 

Whereupon  Glynn  laughed,  and  Jim  Scroggles 
grunted  (this  being  hia  method  of  laughing),  and 
the  captain  shook  his  head  and  said, — 

"  P  Vaps  it  is,  my  lads,  a  pleasant  sort  o'  thing, 
but  the  sooner  we're  out  of  it  the  better.  IVe  no 
notion  of  a  country  where  the  natives  murder  poor 
little  boys  in  cold  blood,  and  carry  off  your  goods 
and  chattels  at  a  moment's  notice." 

The  captain  looked  at  Ailie  as  he  spoke,  thereby 
implying  that  she  was  part  of  the  "goods  and 
chattels"  referred  to. 

"  Shure  it's  a  fact ;  an'  without  sayin'  by  yer  lave, 
too,"  added  Briant,  who  had  a  happy  facility  of 
changing  his  opinion  on  the  shortest  notice  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  circumstances. 

"  Oh,  the  monkey  1"  screamed  Ailie. 

Now  as  Ailie  screamed  this  just  as  Briant  ceased 
to  speak,  and,  moreover,  pointed,  or  appeared  to 
point,  straight  into  that  individual's  face,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  child  was  becoming 
somewhat  personal — the  more  so  that  Briant's 
visage,  when  wrinkled  up  and  tanned  by  the  glare 
of  a  tropical  sun,  was  not  unlike  to  that  of  a  large 
baboon.  But  every  one  knew  that  Ailie  was  a  gentle 
well-behaved  creature — except  perhaps  when  she 
was  seized  with  one  of  her  gleeful  fits  that  bordered 
sometimes  upon  mischief — so  that  instead  of  sup- 
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posing  that  she  had  made  a  personal  attack  on  the 
unoflFending  Irishman,  the  boat's  crew  instantly 
directed  their  eyes  close  past  Briant's  face  and  into 
the  recesses  of  the  wood  beyond,  where  they  saw  a 
sight  that  filled  them  with  surprise. 

A  large-leaved  tree  of  the  palm  species  overhung 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  formed  a  support  to  a 
wild  vine  and  several  bright  flowering  parasitical 
plants  that  drooped  in  graceful  luxuriance  from  its 
branches  and  swept  the  stream,  which  at  that 
place  was  dark,  smooth,  and  deep.  On  the  top  of 
this  tree,  in  among  the  branches,  sat  a  monkey — 
at  least  so  Ailie  called  it ;  but  the  term  ape  or 
baboon  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  for  the 
creature  was  a  very  large  one,  and,  if  the  expression 
of  its  countenance  indicated  in  any  degree  the  feel- 
ings of  its  heart,  also  a  very  tierce  one — an  exceed- 
ingly ferocious  one  indeed.  This  monkey's  face 
was  as  black  as  coal,  and  its  two  deep-seated  eyes 
were,  if  possible,  blacker  than  coal.  Its  head  was 
bald,  but  the  rest  of  its  body  was  plentifully 
covered  with  hair. 

Now  this  monkey  was  evidently  caught — taken 
by  surprise — for  instead  of  trying  to  escape  as  the 
canoe  approached,  it  sat  there  chattering  and  ex- 
hibiting its  teeth  to  a  degree  that  was  quite  fiendish, 
not  to  say — under  the  circumstances — unnecessary. 
As  the  canoe  dropped  slowly  down  the  river,  it 
became  obvious  that  this  monkey  had  a  baby,  for 
a  very  small  and  delicate  creature  was  see\i  e^^si'j^ 
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round  the  big  one's  waist  with  its  little  hands 
grasping  tightly  the  long  hair  on  the  mother's 
sides,  its  arms  being  much  too  short  to  encircle 
her  body.  Ailie's  heart  leapt  with  an  emotion 
of  tender  delight  as  she  observed  that  the  baby 
monkey's  face  was  white  and  sweet-looking ;  yes, 
we  might  even  go  the  length  of  saying  that,  for  a 
monkey,  it  was  actually  pretty.  But  it  had  a  sub- 
dued, sorrowful  look  that  was  really  touching  to 
behold.  It  seemed  as  though  that  infantine  monkey 
had,  in  the  course  of  its  brief  career,  been  subjected 
to  every  species  of  affliction,  to  every  imaginable 
kind  of  heart-crushing  sorrow,  and  had  remained 
deeply  meek  and  humble  under  it  all.  Only  for 
one  brief  instant  did  a  dififerent  expression  cross  its 
melancholy  face.  That  was  when  it  first  caught 
sight  of  the  canoe.  Then  it  exposed  its  very  small 
teeth  and  gums  after  the  fashion  of  its  mother ; 
but  repentance  seemed  to  follow  instantly,  for  the 
sad  look,  mixed  with  a  dash  of  timidity,  resumed 
its  place,  and  it  buried  its  face  in  its  mother's 
bosom. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  report  A 
bullet  whistled  through  the  air  and  struck  the  old 
monkey  in  the  breast.  We  are  glad  to  say,  for  the 
credit  of  our  sailors,  that  a  howl  of  indignation 
immediately  followed,  and  more  than  one  fist  was 
raised  to  smite  the  trader  who  had  fired  the  shot. 
But  Captain  Dunning  called  the  men  to  order  in  a 
joeremptory  voice,   while  every  eye   was  turned 
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towards  the  tree  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  shot. 
As  for  Ailie  she  sat  breathless  with  horror  at  the- 
cruelty  of  the  act. 

The  old  monkey  gave  vent  to  a  loud  yell,  clutched 
her  breast  with  her  hands,  sprang  wildly  into  the 
air,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Her  leap  was  so  violent 
that  the  young  one  was  shaken  off  and  fell  at  some 
distance  from  its  poor  mother,  which  groaned  once 
or  twice  and  then  died.  The  baby  seemed  unhurt. 
Gathering  itself  nimbly  up,  it  ran  away  from  the 
men  who  had  now  landed,  but  who  stood  still,  by 
the  captain's  orders,  to  watch  its  motions.  Look- 
ing round,  it  observed  its  mother's  form  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  at  once  ran  towards  it  and  buried 
its  little  face  in  her  breast,  at  which  sight  Ailie 
began  to  cry  quietly.  In  a  few  seconds  the  little 
monkey  got  up  and  gently  pawed  the  old  one ; 
then,  on  receiving  no  sign  of  recognition,  it  uttered 
a  faint  wail,  something  like  "  Wee-wee-wee-wee- 
oo  I"  and  again  hid  its  face  in  the  breast  of  its 
dead  parent 

"Ah  !  the  poor  cratur,''  said  Brian t,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  betrayed  his  emotion.  "  O,  why  did 
ye  kill  her  r 

"  Me  ketch  'im  ?"  said  Bumble,  looking  inquir- 
ingly at  the  captain. 

"  Oh,  do  \"  answered  Ailie,  with  a  sob. 

The  negro  deemed  this  permission  sufficient,  for 
he  instantly  sprang  forward,  and  throwing  a  piece, 
of  net  over  the  little  monkey,  seemed  i\». 
N 
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.  Now  the  way  in  which  that  baby  monkey  strug- 
gled and  kicked  and  shrieked,  when  it  found  itself 
a  prisoner,  was  perfectly  wonderful  to  see !  It 
seemed  as  if  the  strength  of  fifty  little  monkeys 
had  been  compressed  into  its  diminutive  body,  and 
King  Bumble  had  to  exert  all  his  strength  in  order 
to  hold  the  creature  while  he  carried  it  into  the 
canoe.  Once  safely  there  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  it  was  let  loose.  The  first  thing  it  did  on 
being  set  free  was  to  give  a  shriek  of  triumph,  for 
monkeys,  like  men,  when  at  last  allowed  to  do 
that  which  they  have  long  struggled  in  vain  to  ac- 
complish, usually  take  credit  for  the  achievement 
of  their  own  success. 

Its  next  impulse  was  to  look  round  at  the  faces 
of  the  men  in  search  of  its  mother ;  but  the  poor 
mother  was  now  lying  dead  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  so  the  little  mon- 
key turned  firom  one  to  another  with  disappoint- 
ment in  its  glance  and  then  uttered  a  low  wail  of 
sorrow.  Glynn  Proctor  affirmed  positively  that  it 
looked  twice  at  Phil  Briant  and  even  made  a  motion 
towards  him ;  but  we  rather  suspect  that  Glynn 
was  jesting.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  looked 
long  and  earnestly  at  Ailie,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  young  though  it  was,  it  was  able  to  distin- 
guish something  in  her  tender  gaze  of  aflfection  and 
pity  that  proved  attractive.  It  did  not,  however, 
accept  her  invitation  to  go  to  her,  although  given 
in  the  most  persuasive  tones  of  her  silvery  voice, 
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and  when  any  of  the  men  tried  to  pat  its  head, 
it  displayed  such  a  row  of  sharp  little  teeth  and 
made  such  a  fierce  demonstration  of  its  intention 
to  bite,  that  they  felt  constrained  to  leave  it  alone. 
At  last  Ailie  held  her  hands  towards  it  and  said, — 

"  Wont  it  come  to  me,  dear,  sweet  pet?  do  come  ; 
111  be  as  kind  to  you  almost  as  your  poor  mother." 

The  monkey  looked  at  the  child,  but  said  no* 
thing. 

"  Come,  monkey,  dear  puggy,  do  come,"  repeated 
Ailie,  in  a  still  more  insinuating  voice. 

The  monkey  still  declined  to  "come,"  but  it 
looked  very  earnestly  at  the  child,  and  trembled 
a  good  deal,  and  said,  "  Oo-oo-wee ;  oo-oo-wee  !" 

As  Ailie  did  not  quite  understand  this,  she  said^ 
^*  Poor  thing !"  and  again  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Try  it  with  a  small  taste  o'  mate,"  suggested 
Briant 

"  Right,"  said  the  captain.  "Hand  me  the  biscuit- 
bag,  Glynn.    There,  now,  Ailie,  try  it  with  that." 

Ailie  took  the  piece  of  biscuit  oflFered  to  her  by 
her  father,  and  held  it  out  to  the  monkey,  who  ad- 
vanced with  nervous  caution,  and  very  slowly, 
scratching  its  side  the  while.  Putting  out  its  very 
small  hand,  it  touched  the  biscuit,  then  drew  back 
the  hand  suddenly,  and  made  a  variety  of  sounds,  ac* 
companied  by  several  peculiar  contortions  of  visage, 
all  of  which  seemed  to  say,  "Don't  hurt  me,  now  ; 
don't  deceive  me,  pray."  Again  it  put  forth  its 
hand,  and  took  the  biscuit,  and  ale  \\»  vcl^^^^t^ 
n2 
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great  hurry  indeed ;  that  is  to  say,  it  stuffed  it 
into  the  bags  in  its  cheeks. 

Ailie  gave  it  a  bit  more  biscuit,  which  it  received 
graciously,  and  devoured  voraciously;  whereupon 
she  put  forth  her  hand,  and  sought  to  pat  the  little 
creature  on  the  head.  The  attempt  was  successful. 
With  many  slight  grins,  as  though  to  say,  "  Take 
care,  now,  else  I'll  bite,"  the  small  monkey  allowed 
Ailie  to  pat  its  head  and  stroke  its  back.  Then  it 
permitted  her  to  take  hold  of  its  hand,  and  draw 
it  towards  her.  In  a  few  minutes  it  showed  evi» 
dent  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  be  patted  again, 
and  at  length  it  drew  timidly  towards  the  child, 
and  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  both  of  its  delicate 
pink  paws.  Ailie  felt  quite  tenderly  towards  the 
creature,  and  stroked  its  head  again,  whereupon 
it  seemed  suddenly  to  cast  aside  all  fear.  It 
leaped  upon  her  knee,  put  its  slender  arms  as  far 
round  her  neck  as  possible,  said  "  Oo-oo-wee  I" 
several  times  in  a  very  sad  tone  of  voice,  and  laid 
its  head  upon  her  bosom. 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Ailie  ;  she  thought 
of  the  dead  mother  of  this  infant  monkey,  and 
wept  as  she  stroked  its  hairy  little  head  and 
shoulders.  From  that  time  forward  the  monkey 
adopted  Ailie  as  its  mother,  and  Ailie  adopted  the 
monkey  as  her  child. 

Now  the  behaviour  of  that  monkey  during  the 

remainder  of  that  voyage  was  wonderful.    Oh,  you 

Jknow,  it  was  altogether  preposterous,  to  say  the 
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very  least  of  it.  AflFection,  which  displayed  itself 
in  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  every  one, 
was  ingrained  in  its  bones  ;  while  deception,  which 
was  evinced  in  a  constant  effort  to  appear  to  be 
intent  upon  one  thing,  when  it  was  really  bent 
upon  another,  was  incorporated  with  its  marrow  ! 

At  first  it  was  at  war  with  every  one,  exceptiDg, 
of  course,  Ailie,  its  adopted  mother ;  but  soon  it 
became  accustomed  to  the  meu,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  would  go  to  any  one  who  called  it. 
Phil  Briant  was  a  particular  favourite;  so  was 
Rokeus,  with  whose  black  beard  it  played  in 
evident  delight,  running  its  slender  fingers  through 
it,  disentangling  the  knots  and  the  matted  portions 
which  the  owner  of  the  beard  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  disentangle  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  him- 
self;  and  otherwise  acting  the  part  of  a  barber  and 
hair-dresser  to  that  bold  mariner,  much  to  his 
amusement,  and  greatly  to  the  delight  and  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  party. 

To  say  that  that  small  monkey  had  a  face, 
would  be  to  assert  what  was  unquestionably  true, 
but  what,  also,  was  very  far  short  of  the  whole 
truth.  No  one  ever  could  make  up  his  mind 
exactly  as  to  how  many  faces  it  had.  If  you  looked 
at  it  at  any  particular  time,  and  then  shut  your 
eyes  and  opened  them  a  moment  after,  that  mon- 
key, as  far  as  expression  went,  had  another  and  a 
totally  different  face.  Repeat  the  operation,  and 
it  had  a  third  face ;  continue  the  Tpio^i^^a^  ^\A  SSs* 
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had  a  fourth  face ;  and  so  on,  uutil  you  lost  count 
altogether  of  its  multitudinous  faces.  Now  it  was 
grave  and  pensive ;  anon  it  was  blazing  with 
amazement ;  again  it  bristled  with  indignation  ; 
then  it  glared  with  anger,  and  presently  it  was  all 
serene— blended  love  and  wrinkles.  Of  all  these 
varied  expressions,  that  of  commingled  surprise  and 
indignation  was  the  most  amusing,  because  those 
emotions  had  the  eflfect  of  not  only  opening  its 
eyes  and  its  mouth  to  the  form  of  three  excessively 
round  O's,  but  also  raised  a  small  tuft  of  hair  just 
above  its  forehead  into  a  bristling  position,  and 
threw  its  brow  into  an  innumerable  series  of 
wrinklea  This  complex  expression  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  for  its  feelings  were  tender  and  sensi- 
tive, so  that  it  lived  in  the  firm  belief  that  its  new 
friends  (always  excepting  Ailie)  constantly  wished 
to  insult  it ;  and  was  afflicted  with  a  chronic  state 
of  surprise  at  the  cruelty,  and  of  indignation  at 
the  injustice,  of  men  who  could  wantonly  injure 
the  feelings  of  so  young,  and  especially  so  small  a 
monkey. 

When  the  men  called  it,  it  used  to  walk  up  to 
them  with  calm,  deliberate  condescension  in  its  air ; 
when  Ailie  held  out  her  hand,  it  ran  on  its  two 
legs,  and  being  eager  in  its  aflfections,  it  held  out 
its  arms  in  order  to  be  caught  up.  As  to  food,  that 
monkey  was  not  particular.  It  seemed  to  be  omni- 
verous.  Certain  it  is  that  it  never  refused  any- 
tbiDg,  hut  more  than  once  it  was  observed  quietly 
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to  throw  away  things  that  it  did  not  relish.  Once^ 
in  an  unguarded  moment^  it  accepted  and  chewed 
a  small  piece  of  tobacco ;  after  which  it  made  a 
variety  of  entirely  new  faces,  and  became  very  sick 
indeed — ^so  sick  that  its  adopted  mother  began  to 
fear  she  was  about  to  lose  her  child ;  but  after 
vomiting  a  good  deal,  and  moaning  piteously  for 
several  days,  it  gradually  recovered,  and  from  that 
time  entertained  an  unquenchable  hatred  for  to- 
bacco, and  for  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  him, 
who  happened  to  be  Jim  Scroggles. 

Ailie,  being  of  a  romantic  temperament,  named 
her  monkey  Albertino,  but  the  sailors  called  him 
Jacko,  and  their  name  ultimately  became  the  well- 
known  one  of  the  little  foundling,  for  Ailie  was  not 
obstinate ;  so,  seeing  that  the  sailors  did  not  or 
could  not  remember  Albertino,  she  soon  gave  in, 
and  styled  her  pet  Jacko  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
with  which  piece  of  information  we  shall  conclude 
this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

BENCONTBE  WITH  SLAVE-TRADERS  —  ON  BOARD  AGAIN  — 
A  START,  A  MISFORTUNE,  A  GHOST  STORY,  A  MISTAKE, 
AND  AN  INVITATION  TO   DINNER. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  capture 
of  Jacko,  as  the  canoe  was  descending  the  river  and 
drawing  near  to  the  sea-coast,  much  to  the  delight 
of  every  one — for  the  heat  of  the  intftivoi  k'adLVi^* 
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.gun  to  grow  unbearable — a  ship's  boat  was  ob- 
served moored  to  the  wharf  near  the  slave-station 
which  they  had  passed  on  the  way  up.  At  first  it 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Bed 
Eric,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  this  proved  to  be 
an  erroneous  opinioiL 

"  Wot  can  it  be  a-doin'  of  here  ?"  inquired  Tim 
BokenSy  in  an  abstracted  tone  of  voice,  as  if  he 
put  the  question  to  himself,  and  therefore  did  not 
.expect  an  answer. 

"  No  doubt  it's  a  slaver's  boat,"  replied  the  trader; 
"  they  often  come  up  here  for  cargoes  of  niggers.'* 

"Och !  the  blackguards !"  exclaimed  Phil  Briant, 
all  his  blood  rising  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
horrible  traffic ;  "  couldn't  we  land,  capting,  and 
give  them  a  lickin'  ?  I'll  engage  meself  to  put  six 
at  laste  o'  the  spalpeens  on  their  beam-ends." 

"  No,  Phil,  we  sha'n't  land  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
we'll  land  for  some  gunpowder  an'  a  barrel  or  two 
of  plantains ;  so  give  way,  lads." 

In  another  moment  the  bow  of  the  canoe  slid 
upon  the  mud-bank  of  the  river  close  to  the  slaver's 
boat,  which  was  watched  by  a  couple  of  the  most 
villanous-looking  men  that  ever  took  part  in  that 
disgraceful  traffic.  They  were  evidently  Portu- 
guese sailors,  and  the  scowl  of  their  bronzed  faces, 
when  they  saw  the  canoe  approach  the  landing- 
place,  showed  that  they  had  no  desire  to  enter  into 
amicable  converse  with  the  strangers. 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  travellers 
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'I^/bs  drawn  to  a  gaug  of  slaves  who  approached  the 
yfhaxf,  chained  together  by  the  neck,  and  guarded 
by  the  crew  of  the  Portuguese  boat.  Ailie  looked 
on  with  a  feeling  of  dread  that  induced  her  to 
ding  to  her  father's  hand,  while  the  men  stood  with 
folded  arms,  compressed  lips,  and  knitted  brows. 

On  the  voyage  up  they  had  landed  at  this  station, 
and  had  seen  the  slaves  in  their  places  of  confine- 
ment The  poor  creatures  were  apparently  happy 
at  that  time,  and  seemed  totally  indiflferent  to  their 
sad  fate ;  but  their  aspect  was  very  diflferent  now. 
They  were  being  hurried  away,  they  knew  not 
whither,  by  strangers  whom  they  had  been  taught 
-to  believe  were  monsters  of  cruelty  besides  being 
cannibals,  and  who  had  purchased  them  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  them  and  eating  their  bodies. 
The  wild,  terrified  looks  of  the  men^and  the  subdued 
looks  and  trembling  gait  of  the  women  showed  that 
they  expected  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  their 
captors. 

They  hung  back  a  little  as  they  drew  near  to 
the  boat,  whereupon  one  of  their  conductors,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  command  of  the  party,  uttered  a 
fierce  exclamation  in  Portuguese,  and  struck  several 
of  the  men  and  women  indiscriminately  severe  blows 
with  his  fists.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all 
placed  in  the  boat,  and  the  crew  had  partly  em- 
barked, when  Phil  Briant,  unable  to  restrain  him- 
self, muttered  between  his  teeth  to  the  Portuguese 
commander  as  he  passed, — 
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"  Ye  imp  o'  darkness,  av  I  only  had  ye  in  the 
ring  for  tshwo  minits — jist  tshwo — ah  thin  wouldn't 
I  polish  ye  offi'' 

"Fat  you  say,  sare?'*  cried  the  man,  turning 
fiercely  towards  Briant,  and  swearing  at  him  in  bad 
English. 

"  Say,  is  it  ?  Oh,  then  there*8  a  translation  for 
ye,  that's  understood  in  all  lingoa'* 

Phil  shook  his  clenched  fist  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  nose  of  the  Portuguese  commander  without 
actually  coming  into  contact  with  that  hooked  and 
prominent  organ. 

The  man  staii^ed  back  and  drew  his  knife,  at  the 
same  time  calling  to  several  of  his  men,  who  ad- 
vanced with  their  drawn  knives* 

"  Ho  !'*  cried  Brian  t^  and  a  jovial  smile  overspread 
his  rough  countenance  as  he  sprang  to  a  clear  spot 
of  ground  and  rolled  up  both  sleeves  of  his  shirt  to 
the  shoulders,  thereby  displaying  a  pair  of  arms 
that  might,  at  a  rapid  glance,  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  pair  of  legs—"  that's  yer  game,  is  it  ?  wont  I 
stave  in  yer  planks  I  wont  I  shiver  yer  timbers, 
and  knock  out  yer  day- lights,,  bless  yer  purty  faces ! 
I  didn't  think  ye  bad  it  in  ye  ;  come  on,  darlints — 
toothpicks  and  all — as  many  as  ye  like ;  the  more 
the  better — wan  at  a  time,  or  all  at  wance,  it  don't 
matter,  not  the  laste,  be  no  manes  !" 

While  Briant  gave  utterance  to  these  liberal  in- 
vitations, be  performed  a  species  of  revolving  dance, 
and  £ourished  his  enormous  fists  in  so  ludicrous  a 
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manner,  that  despite  the  serious  nature  of  the 
fray  the  two  parties  were  likely  to  be  speedily  en- 
gaged in,  his  comrades  could  not  restrain  their 
laughter. 

"  Go  it,  Pat !''  cried  one. 

"  True  blue !"  shouted  another. 

"  Silence !"  cried  Captain  Dunning,  in  a  voice 
that  enforced  obedience.  "Get  into  the  canoe, 
Briant." 

"  Och !  capting,^'  exclaimed  the  wrathful  Irish- 
man, reproachfully,  "  sure  ye  wouldn't  spile  the  fun?'* 

"  Go  to  the  canoe,  sir/' 

"  Ah  !  capting  dear,  jist  wan  round  \" 

**  Go  the  canoe,  I  say.!' 

**  111  do  it  all  in  four  minits  an'  wan  quarter,  av 
ye'U  only  shut  yer  eyes,"  pleaded  Phil. 

"  Obey  orders,  will  you  f  cried  the  captain,  in  a 
voice  there  was  no  mistaking. 

Briant  indignantly  thrust  his  fists  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  rolled  slowly  down  towards 
the  canoe,  as — to  use  one  of  his  own  favourite  ex- 
pressions— sulky  as  a  bear  with  a  broken  head. 

Meanwhile  the  captain  stepped  up  to  the  Portu- 
guese sailors  and  told  them  to  mind  their  own 
business,  and  let  honest  men.  alone ;  adding,  that 
if  they  did  not  take  his  advice,  he  would  first  give 
them  a  licking  and  then  pitch  them  all  into  the 
river. 

This  last  remark  caused  Briant  to  prick  up  his 
ears  and  withdraw  his  fists  from  ihffix  \\i^VQd«via» 
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retirement,  in  the  fond  hope  that  there  might  still 
be  work  for  them  to  do ;  but  on  observing  that 
the  Portuguese,  acting  on  the  principle  that  discre- 
tion is  the  better  part  of  valour,  had  taken  the 
advice  and  were  returning  to  their  own  boat,  he 
relapsed  into  the  sulks,  and  seated  himself  doggedly 
in  his  place  in  the  canoe. 

.  During  all  this  little  scene,  which  was  enacted 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  been  described, 
master  Jacko,  having  escaped  from  the  canoe,  had 
been  seated  near  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  looking  on, 
apparently,  with  deep  interest  Just  as  the  Portu- 
guese turned  away  to  embark  in  their  boat,  Ailie's 
eye  alighted  on  her  pet ;  at  the  same  moment  the 
foot  of  the  Portuguese  commander  alighted  on  her 
pet's  tail  Now  the  tails  of  all  animals  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  sensitive.  Jacko's  certainly  was  so, 
for  he  instantly  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony,  which 
was  as  quickly  responded  to  by  its  adopted  mother 
in  a  scream  of  alarm  as  she  sprang  forward  to  the 
rescue.  When  one  unintentionally  treads  on  the 
tail  of  any  animal  and  thereby  evokes  a  yell,  he  is 
apt  to  start  and  trip — ^in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
does  trip.  The  Portuguese  commander  tripped 
upon  this  occasion.  In  staggering  out  of  the 
monkey's  way  he  well-nigh  tumbled  over  Ailie, 
and  in  seeking  to  avoid  her,  be  tumbled  over  the 
edge  of  the  wharf  into  the  river. 

The  difference  between  the  appearance  of  this 
redoubtable  slave-buying  hero  before  and  after  his 
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involuntary  immersion  was  so  remarkable  and  great 
that  his  most  intimate  friend  would  have  failed  to 
recognise  him.  He  went  down  into  the  slimy  liquid 
an  ill-favoured  Portuguese,  clad  in  white  duck ;  he 
came  up  a  worse-favoured  monstrosity,  clothed  in 
mud  1  Even  his  own  rascally  comrades  grinned  at 
him  for  a  moment,  but  their  grins  changed  into  a 
scowl  of  anger  when  they  heard  the  peals  of  laughter 
that  burst  from  the  throats  of  their  enemies.  As  for 
Briant,  he  absolutely  hugged  himself  with  delight. 

"  Och  I  yeVe  got  it,  ye  have,"  he  exclaimed,  at 
intervals.  "  Happy  day  I  who'd  ha'  thought  it  ?  to 
see  him  tumbled  in  the  mud  after  all  by  purty  little 
Ailie  aud  Jacko.  Come  here  to  me,  Jacko,  owld 
coon.  Oh,  ye  swate  cratur !" 
-  Briant  seized  the  monkey,  and  squeezed  it  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  it — ^yes,  he  actually  kissed  its 
nose  in  the  height  of  his  glee,  and  continued  to 
utter  incoherent  exclamations,  and  to  perpetrate 
incongruous  absurdities,  imtil  long  after  they  had 
descended  the  river  and  left  the  muddy  Portuguese 
and  his  comrades  far  behind  them. 

Towards  evening  the  party  were  once  more  safe 
and  sound  on  board  the  Red  Eric,  where  they 
found  everything  repaired,  and  the  ship  in  a  fit 
state  to  proceed  to  sea  immediately. 

His  Majesty  King  Bumble  was  introduced  to  the 
steward,  then  to  the  cook,  and  then  to  the  caboose. 
Master  Jacko  was  introduced  to  the  ship's  crew 
and  to  his  quarters,  which  consisted  of  a  ^ui^il  V^x 
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filled  with  straw,  and  was  lashed  near  the  foot  of 
the  mizzen-mast.  These  introductions  having  been 
made,  the  men  who  had  accompanied  their  com- 
mander on  his  late  excursion  into  the  interior,  went 
forward  and  regaled  their  messmates  for  hours  with 
anecdotes  of  their  travels  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

It  is  well  known,  and  generally  acknowledged, 
that  all  sublunary  things,  pleasant  as  well  as  un- 
pleasant, must  come  to  an  end.  In  the  course  of 
two  days  more  the  sojourn  of  the  crew  of  the  Red 
Eric  on  the  coast  of  Africa  came  to  a  termination. 
Having  taken  in  suppHes  of  fresh  provisions, 
the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the  ship  stood  out  to 
sea  with  the  first  of  the  ebb  tide.  It  was  near  sun- 
set when  the  sails  were  hoisted  and  filled  by  a 
gentle  land  breeze,  and  the  captain  had  just  pro- 
mised Ailie  that  he  would  show  her  blue  water 
Ugain  by  breakfast-time  next  morning,  when  a  slight 
tremor  passed  through  the  vessel's  hull,  causing 
the  captain  to  shout,  with  a  degree  of  vigour  that 
startled  every  one  on  board,  "  All  hands  ahoy ! 
lower  away  the  boats,  Mr.  Millons,  we're  hard  and 
fast  aground  on  a  mud-bank  1" 

The  boats  were  lowered  away  with  all  speed,  and 
the  sails  clewed  up  instantly,  but  the  Red  Eric  re- 
mained as  immovable  as  the  bank  on  which  she 
had  run  aground  ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  recourse 
but  to  wait  patiently  for  the  rising  tide  to  float  her 
o£f  agaia  Fortunately  the  bank  was  soft  and  the 
wind  light,  else  it  might  have  gone  ill  with  the 
jg'ood  ship. 
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There  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  condition  so 
favourable  to  quiet  confidential  conversation  and 
story-tellingas  the  one  in  which  the  men  of  the  whale- 
ship  now  found  themselves.  The  night  was  calm 
and  dark,  but  beautiful,  for  a  host  of  stars  sparkled 
in  the  sable  sky,  and  twinkled  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  dark  ocean.  The  land-breeze  had  fallen, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  sound  to  break  the 
surrounding  stillness  except  the  lipping  water  as  it 
kissed  the  black  hull  of  the  ship.  A  dim,  scarce 
perceptible  light  rendered  every  object  on  board 
mysterious  and  unaccountably  large. 

"  Wot  a  night  for  a  ghost  story,''  observed  Jim 
Scroggles,  who  stood  with  a  group  of  the  men,  who 
were  seated  on  and  around  the  windlass. 

"I  don't  b'lieve  in  ghosts,"  said  Dick  Barnes, 
stoutly,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  rendered  the  veracity 
of  his  assertion,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful. 

"  Nother  do  I,''  remarked  Nikel  Sling,  who  had 
just  concluded  his  culinary  operations  for  the  day, 
and  sought  to  employ  his  brief  interval  of  relaxa- 
tion in  social  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  Being 
engaged  in  ministering  to  the  animal  wants  of  his 
comrades  all  day,  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  enjoy 
a  little  of  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul'^ 
at  night. 

"  No  more  duv  I,"  added  Phil  Briant,  firmly,  at 
the  same  time  hitting  his  thigh  a  slap  with  his 
open  hand  that  caused  all  around  him  to  start 

"  You  don't,  don't  you  V  said  Tim  Eokena^  ^- 
dressing  the  compsLnj  generally,  and  looVasi^x^xsxA^ 
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gravely,  while  he  pushed  the  glowing  tobacco  into 
his  pipe  with  the  point  of  a  marline-spike. 

To  this  there  was  a  chorus  of  "  Noes,"  but  a  close 
observer  would  have  noticed  that  nearly  the  whole 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  low  tones,  and  that 
many  a  glance  was  cast  behind,  as  if  these  bold 
sceptics  more  than  half  expected  all  the  ghosts  that 
did  happen  to  exist  to  seize  them  then  and  there 
and  carry  them  off  as  a  punishment  for  their  un- 
belief. 

Tim  Rokens  drew  a  few  whiffs  of  his  pipe,  and 
looked  round  gravely  before  he  again  spoke ;  then 
he  put  the  following  momentous  question,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  knew  he  could  overturn  his  ad- 
versary whatever  his  reply  should  be  : — 

"  An'  why  don't  ye  b'lieve  in  'em  V 

We  cannot  say  positively  that  Tim  Rokens  put 
the  question  to  Jim  Scroggles,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Jim  Scroggles  accepted  the  question  as  addressed 
to  him,  and  answered  in  reply — 

"  'Cause  why  ?  I  never  seed  a  ghost,  an'  nobody 
never  seed  a  ghost,  an'  I  don't  b'lieve  in  what  I 
can't  see." 

Jim  said  this  as  if  he  thought  the  position  in- 
contestable. Tim  regarded  him  with  a  prolonged 
stare,  but  for  some  time  said  nothing.  At  last  ho 
emitted  several  strong  puffs  of  smoke,  and  said— 

"  Young  man,  did  you  ever  866  your  own  mind  T 

"  No,  in  course  not  ?" 

^'Did  anybody  else  ever  see  it  V 
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"  Then  of  course  you  don't  believe  in  it !"  added 
Bokens,  while  a  slight  smile  curled  his  upper  lip. 

The  men  chuckled  a  good  deal  at  Jim's  con- 
fasion,  while  he  in  vain  attempted  to  explain  that 
ihe  two  ideas  were  not  parallel  by  any  means.  At 
this  juncture,  Phil  Briant  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Ah  now,  git  out/'  said  he.  "I agree  with  Jim, 
intirely ;  an'  Tim  Eokeus  isn't  quite  so  cliver  as  he 
thinks.  Now  look  here,  lads,  here's  how  it  stands, 
*xactly.  Jim  says  he  niver  seed  his  own  mind — 
very  good  ;  and  he  says  as  how  nobody  else  niver 
seed  it,  nother  ;  well,  and  wot  then  ?  Don't  you 
observe  it's  'cause  he  ha'n't  got  none  at  all  to  see  ? 
He  ha'n't  got  even  the  ghost  of  one,  so  how  could 
ye  expect  anybody  to  see  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  hold  yer  noise,  Paddy,"  exclaimed  Dick 
Barnes,  "an'  let's  have  a  ghost  story  from  Tim 
Rokens.  He  b'lieves  in  ghosts,  anyhow,  an'  could 
give  us  a  yarn  about  'em,  I  knows,  if  he  likea 
Come  along  now,  Tim,  like  a  good  fellow." 

"  Ay,  that's  it,"  cried  Briant ;  "  give  us  a  stiflF  'un 
now.     Don't  be  afeard  to  skear  us,  old  boy." 

"  Oh,  I  can  give  ye  a  yam  about  ghosts,  cer'nly," 
said  Tim  Rokens,  looking  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  was  sujBSciently  charged 
to  last  out  the  story.  "  I'll  tell  ye  of  a  ghost  I  once 
seed  and  knocked  down." 

"  Knocked  down  I"  cried  Nikel  Sling,  in  surprise ; 
"why,  I  aJlers  thought  as  how  ghosts  was  spirits, 
an'  couldn't  be  knocked  down  or  colc\i"ftdu^\\JDft\" 
o 
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"  Not  at  all/'  replied  Rokens  ;  "  ghosts  is  made 
of  all  sorts  o'  things — brass,  and  iron,  and  linen, 
and  buntin',  and  timber ;  it  wos  a  brass  ghost  the 
feller  that  I'm  goin'  to  tell  ye  about " 

"  I  say,  Sling,"  interrupted  Briant,  "  av  ghost 
wos  spirits,  as  you  thought  they  wos,  would  they 
be  allowed  into  the  State  of  Maine  T 

"  Oh,  Phil,  shut  up,  do  !  Now  then,  Tim,  fire 
away/' 

"Well  then/'  began  Eokens,  with  great  delibe- 
ration, "  it  was  on  a  Vednesday  night  as  it  happened. 
I  had  bin  out  at  supper  with  a  friend  that  night, 
and  we'd  had  a  glass  or  two  o'  grog;  for  ye  see,  Istds, 
it  was  some  years  ago,  afore  I  tuk  to  temp'rance. 
I  had  a  long  way  to  go  over  a  great  dark  moor 
a'fore  I  could  git  to  the  place  where  I  lodged,  so 
I  clapped  on  all  sail  to  git  over  the  moor,  seein'  the 
moon  would  go  down  soon ;  but  it  wouldn't  do  :  the 
moon  set  when  I  wos  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
moor,  and  as  the  road  wasn't  over  good,  I  wos  in  a 
state  o'  confumble  lest  I  should  lose  it  altogether. 
I  looks  round  in  all  directions,  but  I  couldn't  see 
nothin — cause  why?  there  wasn't  nothin'  to  be  seen. 
It  wos  'orrid  dark,  I  can  tell  ye.  Jist  one  or  two 
stars  a  shinin',  like  half  a  dozen  farden  dips  in  a 
great  church ;  they  only  made  darkness  wisible. 
I  began  to  feel  all  over  a  cur'ous  sort  o'  peculiar 
unaccountableness,  which  it  ain't  easy  to  explain, 
but  is  most  oncommon  disagreeable  to  feel.  It  wos 
very  still,  too — desperate  stilL    The  beatin'  o'  my 
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own  heart  sounded  quite  loud,  and  I  heer'd  the 
tickin'  o'  my  watch  goin'  like  the  click  of  a  church 
dock.    O,  it  was  awful !" 

At  this  point  in  the  story  the  men  crept  closer 
together,  and  listened  with  intense  earnestness. 

"  Suddently,"  continued  Eokens — "  for  things  in 
rich  circumstances  always  comes  suddently — sud- 
dently  I  seed  somethin'  black  jump  up  right  ahead 
o'  me/' 

Here  Rokens  paused. 

^'Wot  was  itr  inquired  Qumey,  in  a  solemn 
whisper. 

"  It  was,"  resumed  Kokens,  slowly,  "  the  stump 
of  a  old  tree/' 

"Oh,  I  thought  it  had  been  the  ghost,"  said 
Gumey,  somewhat  relieved,  for  that  fat  little  Jack- 
tar  fully  believed  in  apparitions,  and  always  listened 
to  a  ghost  story  in  fear  and  trembling. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  the  ghost ;  it  wos  the  stump  of 
a  tree.  Well,  I  set  sail  again,  an'  presently  I  sees 
a  great  white  thing  risin'  up  right  ahead  o'  me — '* 

"  Hah  !  that  was  it,"  whispered  Qumey. 

"  No,  that  wasn't  it,"  retorted  Eokens  ;  "  that 
was  a  hinn,  a  white  painted  hinn,  as  stood  by  the 
roadside,  and  right  glad  wos  I  to  see  it,  I  can  tell 
ye,  shipmates,  for  I  wos  gittin'  tired  as  well  as 
frightened.  I  soon  roused  the  landlord  by  kickin' 
at  the  door  till  it  nearly  comed  off  its  hinges ;  and 
arter  gittin'  another  glass  o'  grog,  I  axed  the  land- 
lord to  show  me  my  bunk,  as  I  wanted  W\»\a.\i\sx,  - 
02 
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It  was  a  queer  old  house  that  hinn  wos.  A  great 
ramblin'  place,  with  no  end  o'  staircases  and  pas- 
sages. A  dreadful  gloomy  sort  o'  place.  No  one 
lived  in  it  except  the  landlord,  a  dark-faced  surly 
fellow  as  one  would  like  to  kick  out  of  his  own 
door,  and  his  wife,  who  wos  little  better  than  his- 
self.  They  also  had  a  hostler,  but  he  slept  with 
the  cattle  in  a  hout-house. 

"  *  Ye  wont  be  fear'd,'  says  the  landlord,  as  he 
hove  ahead  through  the  long  passages  hold  in'  the 
candle  high  above  his  head  to  show  the  way,  ^  to 
sleep  in  the  far-end  o'  the  house.  It's  the  old  bit ; 
the  new  bit's  undergoin'  repairs.  Youll  find  it 
comfortable  enough,  though  it's  raither  gusty,  bein' 
old,  ye  see  ;  but  the  weather  ain't  cold,  so  ye  wont 
mind  it/ 

** '  Oh !  niver  a  bit,'  says  I,  quite  bold  like ;  '  I 
don't  care  a  rap  for  nothin*.  There  ain't  no  ghosts, 
is  there  V 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure;  many  travellers  wot  has 
stayed  here  has  said  to  me  they've  seed  'em,  par- 
ticklerly  in  the  old  part  o'  the  buildin',  but  they 
seems  to  be  quite  harmless,  and  never  hurts  any 
one  as  lets  'em  alone.  I  never  seed  'em  myself, 
an'  there's  cer'nly  not  more  nor  half-a-dozen  on 
'em— hallo  I ' 

"  At  that  moment,  shipmates,  a  strong  gust  o* 

cold  air  came  rushin'  down  the  passage  we  was  in, 

and  blow'd  out  the  candle.     *  Ah  I  it's  gone  out^' 

said  the  landlord  ;  'just  wait  here  a  moment,  and 
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111  light  it;'  and  with  that  he  shuffled  off,  and 
left  me  in  the  blackest  and  most  thickest  darkness 
I  ever  wos  in  in  all  my  life.  I  didn't  dare  to  move, 
for  I  didn't  know  the  channels,  d  ye  see,  and  might 
ha*  run  myself  aground  or  again'  the  rocks  in  no 
time.  The  wind  came  moanin'  down  the  passages 
as  if  all  the  six  ghosts  the  landlord  mentioned,  and 
a  dozen  or  two  o'  their  friends  besides,  was  a-dyin' 
of  stummick-complaint.  I'm  not  easy  frightened, 
lads,  but  my  knees  did  feel  as  if  the  bones  in  'em 
had  turned  to  water,  and  my  hair  began  to  git  up 
on  end,  for  I  felt  it  risin'.  Suddently  I  saw  some- 
iiiin'  comin'  along  the  passage  towards  me — - — ''    « 

"That's  the  ghost  now/"  interrupted  Gumey,  in 
a  tremulous  whisper. 

Kokens  paused,  and  regarded  his  fat  shipmate 
with  a  look  of  contemptuous  pity ;  then  turning 
to  the  others,  he  said — "It  wos  the  landlord^ 
a-comin'  back  with  the  candle.  He  begged  pardon 
for  leavin'  me  in  the  dark  so  long,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  room  at  the  far  end  o'  the  passage.  It  was  a 
big,  old-fashioned  room,  with  a  tree-mendius  high 
ceiling,  and  no  furniture,  'cept  one  chair,  one 
small  table,  and  a  low  camp-bed  in  a  comer. 
*  Here's  your  room,'  says  the  landlord  ;  *it's  well- 
aired.  I  may  as  well  mention  that  the  latch  of 
the  door  ain't  just  the  thing.  It  sometimes  blows 
open  with  a  bang,  but  when  you  know  it  may 
happen,  you  can  be  on  the  look-out  for  it,  you 
know,  and  so  you'll  not  be  taken,  b^  UMX^^sfc* 
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Good  night'  With  that  the  fellow  set  the  candle 
down  on  the  small  table  at  the  bed-side,  and  left 
me  to  my  cogitations.  I  heerd  his  footsteps 
echoin'  as  he  went  clankin'  along  the  passages ; 
then  they  died  away,  an'  I  was  alone. 

Now,  I  tell  ye  wot  it  is,  shipmates ;  IVe  bin  in 
many  a  fix,  but  I  niver  wos  in  sich  a  fix  as  that. 
The  room  was  empty  and  big;  so  big  that  the 
candle  could  only  light  up  about  a  quarter  of  it, 
leavin'  the  rest  in  gloom.  There  wos  one  or  two  old 
picturs  on  the  walls ;  one  on  'em  a  portrait  of  a 
old  admiral,  with  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons 
and  white  veskit.  It  hung  just  opposite  the  fut  o' 
my  bunk,  an'  I  could  hardly  make  it  out,  but  I 
saw  that  the  admiral  kep  his  eye  on  me  whereiver 
I  turned  or  moved  about  the  room,  an  twice  or 
thrice,  if  not  more,  I  saw  him  wink  with  his 
weather  eye.  Yes,  he  winked  as  plain  as  I  do  my- 
self. Says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  ^  Tim  Eokens,  you  re 
a  British  tar,  an'  a  whaler,  an'  a  harpooneer ;  so 
Tim,  my  boy,  don't  you  go  for  to  be  a  babby.' 

"  With  that  I  smoked  a  pipe,  and  took  off  my 
clo's,  and  tumbled  in,  and  feeling  a  little  bolder 
by  this  time,  I  blew  out  the  candle.  In  gittin' 
into  bed  I  knocked  over  the  snuffers,  w'ich  fell  with 
an  awful  clatter,  and  my  heart  lep'  into  my  mouth 
as  I  lep'  under  the  blankets,  and  kivered  up  my 
head.  Howsever,  I  was  uncommon  tired,  so 
before  my  head  was  well  on  the  pillow,  I  went  off 
to  sleep. 
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"How  long  I  dep' I  can't  go  for  to  say,  but  Ven 
I  wakened  it  wos  pitch  dark.  I  conld  only  just 
make  out  the  wind^  by  the  pale  starlight  that 
shone  through  it,  but  the  moment  I  set  my  two 
eyes  on  it^  wot  does  I  see  ?  I  seed  a  sight  that 
made  the  hair  on  my  head  stand  on  end,  and  my 
flesh  creep  up  like  a  muffin.     It  was  a " 

"A  ghost !"  whispered  Gumey,  while  his  eyes 
ahnost  started  out  of  his  head. 

Before  Tim  Rokens  could  reply,  something  fell 
with  a  heavy  flop  from  the  yard  over  their  heads 
right  in  among  the  men,  and  vanished  with  a 
shriek.  It  was  Jacko,  who,  in  his  nocturnal 
rambles  in  the  rigging,  had  been  shaken  oflF  the 
yard  on  which  he  was  perched,  by  a  sudden  lurch 
of  the  vessel  as  the  tide  began  to  move  her  about* 
At  any  time  such  an  event  would  have  been  start- 
ling, but  at  such  a  time  as  this  it  was  horrifying. 
The  men  recoiled  with  sharp  cries  of  terror,  and 
then  burst  into  laughter  as  they  observed  what  it 
was  that  had  fallen  amongst  them.  But  the 
laughter  was  subdued,  and  by  no  means  hearty. 

"Ill  be  the  death  o'  that  brute  yet,"  said 
Gurney,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  ; 
"  but  go  on,  Rokens  ;  what  was  it  you  saw  X' 

"  It  was  the  ghost,"  replied  Rokens,  as  the  men 
gathered  round  him  again — "  a  long,  thin  ghost, 
standin'  at  my  bedside.  The  light  was  so  dim  that 
I  couldn't  well  make  it  out,  but  I  saw  that  it  was 
white,  or  pale-like,  and  that  it  had  on  a  pointed 
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cap,  like  the  cap  o'  an  old  witch.  I  thought  I 
should  ha'  died  outright,  and  I  lay  for  full  five 
minits  tremblin'  like  a  leaf  aud  starin'  full  in  its 
face.  At  last  I  started  up  in  despair,  not  knowin' 
well  wot  to  do ;  and  the  moment  I  did  so  the  ghost 
disappeared. 

"  I  thought  this  was  very  odd,  but  you  may  be 
sure  I  didn^t  find  fault  with  it ;  so  after  lookin'  all 
round  very  careful  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  was 
gone,  I  lay  down  again  on  my  back.  Well,  would 
ye  blieve  it,  shipmates,  at  that  same  moment  up 
starts  the  ghost  again  as  bold  as  iver  ?  And  up 
starts  I  in  a  fright ;  but  the  moment  I  was  up  the 
ghost  was  gone.  *  Now,  Tim  Eokens,*  says  I  to 
myself,  always  keepin'  my  eye  on  the  spot  where 
I'd  last  seed  the  ghost;  'this  is  queer;  this  is 
quite  re-markable.  You're  dreamin',  my  lad,  an' 
the  sooner  ye  put  a  stop  to  that  ere  sort  o'  dreamin' 
the  better.' 

"  Havin'  said  this,  I  tried  to  feel  reckless,  and 
lay  down  again,  and  up  started  the  ghost  again 
with  its  loDg  thin  white  body,  an'  the  pointed  cap 
on  its  head.  I  noticed,  too,  that  it  wore  its  cap  a 
little  on  one  side  quite  jaunty  like.  So,  wheuiver 
I  sot  up  that  'ere  ghost  disappeared,  and  wheniver 
I  lay  down  it  bolted  up  again  close  beside  me.  At 
last  I  lost  my  temper,  and  I  shouts  out  quite  loud, 
*  Shiver  my  timbers,'  says  I,  *  ghost  or  no  ghost,  I'll 
knock  in  your  daylights  if  ye  carry  on  like  that 
any  longer  f  and  with  that  I  up  fist  and  let  drive 
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straight  out  at  the  spot  where  its  bread-basket 
should  ha'  bin.  Down  it  went,  that  ghost  did,  with 
a  clatter  that  made  the  old  room  echo  like  an 
empty  church.  I  guv  it  a  rap,  I  did,  sich  as  it 
hadn't  had  since  it  was  bom — if  ghosts  be  bom  at 
all — an'  my  knuckles  paid  for  it,  too,  for  they  was 
skinned  all  up ;  then  I  lay  down  tremblin',  and 
then,  I  dun  know  how  it  was,  I  went  to  sleep. 

"  Next  mornin'  I  got  up  to  look  for  the  ghost, 
and,  sure  enough,  I  found  his  remains  !  His  pale 
body  lay  in  a  far  corner  o'  the  room  doubled  up 
and  smashed  to  bits,  and  his  pointed  cap  lay  in 
another  corner  almost  flat.  That  ghost,''  concluded 
Bokens,  with  slow  emphasis — "  that  ghost  was  the 
candle,  it  wos !" 

"  The  candle !"  exclaimed  several  of  the  men  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  the  candle,  and  brass  candlestick  with  the 
stinguisher  a-top  o\  Ye  see,  lads,  the  candle 
stood  close  to  the  side  o'  my  bed  on  the  table,  an' 
when  I  woke  up  and  I  saw  it  there,  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a  big  thing  in  the  middle  o'  the  room,  instead 
o'  a  little  thing  close  to  my  nose ;  an'  when  I  sot 
up  in  my  bed  of  coorse  I  looked  right  over  the  top 
of  it  and  saw  nothin' ;  an*  when  I  lay  down  of 
coorse  it  rose  up  in  the  very  same  place.  An',  let 
me  tell  you,  shipmates,"  added  Tim,  in  conclusion, 
with  the  air  of  a  philosopher,  "  all  ghosts  is  o'  the 
same  sort.  They're  most  of  'em  made  o'  wood  or 
brass,  or  some  sich  stuff,  as  I've  goftd  ^^>3afe\.^T^- 
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mimber,  for  I  had  to  pay  the  price  o'  that  'ere 
ghost  before  I  left  that  there  hinn  on  the  lonesome 
moor,  and  for  the  washin'  of  the  blankets  too,  as 
wos  all  kivered  with  blood  nixt  mornin'  from  my 
smashed  knuckles.  There's  a  morial  contained  in 
most  things,  lads,  if  ye  only  try  for  to  find  it  out ; 
an'  the  morial  of  my  story  is  this, — don't  you  go 
for  to  b'lieve  that  everythin'  ye  don't  'xactly  un- 
derstand is  a  ghost  until  yeVe  got  to  know  more 
about  it" 

While  Tim  Rokens  was  thus  recounting  his 
ghostly  experiences,  and  moralizing  thereon,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  comrades,  the  silent  tide  was  stealthily 
creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  Red  Eric,  and  placing 
her  gradually  on  an  even  keel.  At  the  same  time 
a  British  man-of-war  was  creeping  down  upon  that 
innocent  vessel  with  the  murderous  intention  of 
blowing  her  out  of  the  water,  if  possible.'' 

In  order  to  explain  this  latter  fact,  we  must  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  boat  and  crew  of  the  Por- 
tuguese slaver  which  was  encountered  by  the  party 
of  excursionists  on  their  trip  down  the  river.  The 
vessel  to  which  that  boat  belonged  had  been  for 
several  weeks  previous  creeping  about  off  the  coast, 
watching  her  opportunity  to  ship  a  cargo  of  slaves, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  British  cruiser  which  was  stationed  on  the 
African  coast  to  prevent  the  villanous  traffic.  The 
Portuguese  ship,  which  was  very  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  Red  Eric,  had  hitherto  managed  to 
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elude  the  cruiser,  and  Lad  succeeded  in  taking  a 
number  of  slaves  on  board  ere  she  was  discovered. 
The  cruiser  gave  chase  so  her  on  the  same  after- 
noon as  that  on  which  the  Red  Eric  grounded  on 
the  mud-bank  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Dark- 
ness, however,  favoured  the  slaver,  and  when  the 
land-breeze  failed,  she  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  navigation  at  that  part  of  the 
coast 

Towards  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  Red 
Eric  floated,  and  Captain  Dunning,  who  had  paced 
the  deck  all  night  with  a  somewhat  impatient  tread, 
called  to  the  mate, — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Millons,  man  the  boats,  and  let  some 
of  the  hands  stand  by  to  trim  the  sails  to  the  first 
puff  of  wind." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  mate,  as  he  sprang 
to  obey. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  at  that  identical 
moment  the  captain  of  the  cruiser  addressed  his 
first  lieutenant  in  precisely  the  same  words,  for  he 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  whaler's  topmasts 
against  the  dark  sky,  and  mistook  them,  very 
naturally,  for  those  of  the  slaver.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  man-of-war  was  in  full  pursuit. 

"  I  say.  Dr.  Hopley,"  remarked  Captain  Dun- 
ning, as  he  gazed  intently  into  the  gloom  astern, 
"  did  you  not  hear  voices  ?  and,  as  I  live,  there's  a 
large  ship  bearing  right  down  on  us !" 

"  It  must  be  a  slaver,"  replied  the  doctot  \  "  "^x.^- 
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bably  the  one  that  owned  the  boat  we  saw  up  the 
river/' 

"  Ship  on  the  larboard  bow  !"  shouted  the  look- 
out on  the  forecastle. 

"Hallo!  ships  ahead  and  astern !"  remarked  the 
captain,  in  surprise.  "  There  seems  to  be  a  *  school' 
of  'em  in  these  waters." 

At  this  moment  the  oars  of  the  boats  belonging 
to  the  ship  astern  were  heard  distinctly,  and  a 
light  puflf  of  wind  at  the  same  time  bulged  out  the 
sails  of  the  Red  Eric,  which  instantly  forged  ahead. 

"  Ship,  ahoy  !'*  shouted  a  voice  from  the  boats 
astern  in  a  tone  of  authority;  "heave-to,  you 
rascal,  or  I'll  sink  you  !" 

Captain  Dunning  turned  to  the  doctor  with  a 
look  of  intense  surprise. 

"  Why,  doctor,  that's  the  usual  hail  of  a  pirate, 
or  something  like  it.  What  it  can  be  doing  here 
is  past  my  comprehension.  I  would  as  soon  expect 
to  find  a  whale  in  a  wash-tub  as  a  black  flag  in 
these  waters  !  Port,  port  a  little  (turning  to  the 
steersman) — steady — so.  We  must  run  for  it,  any- 
how, for  we're  in  no  fightin'  trim.  The  best  answer 
to  give  to  such  a  hail  is  silence." 

Contrary  to  expectation  the  boats  did  not  again 
hail,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  dark  hull  of  the 
British  cruiser  became  indistinctly  visible  as  it 
slipped  swiftly  through  the  water  before  the  freshen- 
ing breeze,  and  neared  the  comparatively  slow- 
going  whaler  rapidly.     Soon  it  came  within  easy 
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range,  and  while  Captain  Dunning  looked  over  the 
taffrail  with  a  troubled  countenance,  trying  to 
make  her  out,  the  same  voice  came  hoarsely  down 
on  the  night  breeze  issuing  the  same  peremptory 
command. 

"  Turn  up  the  hands,  Mr.  Millons,  and  serve  out 
pistols  and  cutlasses.  Get  the  carronades  on  the 
forecastle  and  quarter-deck  loaded,  Mr.  Markham, 
and  look  alive  i  we  must  show  the  enemy  a  bold 
front,  whoever  he  is." 

As  the  captain  issued  these  orders,  the  darkness 
was  for  an  instant  illuminated  by  a  bright  flash ; 
the  roar  of  a  cannon  reverberated  over  the  sea ;  a' 
round-shot  whistled  through  the  rigging  of  the  Ked 
Eric,  and  the  next  instant  the  foretopsail-yard  came 
rattling  down  upon  the  deck. 

Immediately  after,  the  cruiser  ranged  up  along- 
side, and  the  order  to  heave-to  was  repeated  with 
a  threat  that  was  calculated  to  cause  the  hair  of  a 
man  of  peace  stand  on  end.  The  effect  on  Captain 
Dunning  was  to  induce  him  to  give  the  order — 

"Point  the  guns  there  lads,  and  aim  high;  I 
don't  like  to  draw  first  blood — even  of  a  pirate." 

"  Ship  ahoy  !  Who  are  you,  and  where  from  ?'* 
inquired  Captain  Dunning,  through  the  speaking- 
trumpet. 

"Her  British  Majesty's  frigate  Firebrand.  If 
you  don't  heave-to,  sir,  instantly,  PU  give  you  a 
broadside.    Who  are  you,  and  where  bound  f* 

^^WhewT  whistled  Captain  B\mxi\\i%,  \a^^\&» 
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his  feelings  of  surprise  ere  he  replied,  "  The  Red 
Eric,  South  Sea  whaler,  outward  bound." 

Having  given  this  piece  of  information,  he  ordered 
the  topsails  to  be  backed  and  the  ship  was  hove-to. 
Meanwhile  a  boat  was  lowered  from  the  cruiser, 
and  the  captain  thereof  speedily  leaped  upon  the 
whaler's  quarter-deck. 

The  explanation  that  followed  was  not  by  any 
means  calculated  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
British  captain.  He  had  made  quite  sure  that  the 
Red  Eric  was  the  slaver  of  which  he  was  in  search, 
and  the  discovery  of  his  mistake  induced  him  to 
"make  several  rather  severe  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric  generally  and  her  com- 
mander in  particular. 

"  Why  didn't  you  heave-to  when  I  ordered  you,*' 
he  said,  "  and  so  save  all  this  trouble  and  worry  V 

"Because,"  replied  Captain  Dunning,  drily,  "I'm 
not  in  the  habit  of  obeying  orders  until  I  know 
that  he  who  gives  'em  has  a  right  to  do  so.  But 
'tis  a  pity  to  waste  time  talking  about  such  trifles 
when  the  craft  you  are  in  search  of  is  not  very  far 
away  at  this  moment." 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  captain  of 
the  cruiser,  quickly. 

"  I  mean  that  yonder  vessel,  scarcely  visible  now 
on  the  lee  bow,  is  the  slaver,  in  all  likelihood.^' 

The  captain  gave  but  one  hasty  glance  in  the 
direction  pointed  to  by  Captain  Dunning,  and  next 
moment  be  was  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  the 
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boat  was  flying  swiftly  towards  his  vessel.  The 
rapid  orders  given  on  board  the  cruiser  soon  after, 
showed  that  her  commander  was  eagerly  in  pursuit 
of  the  strange  vessel  ahead,  and  the  flash  and  report 
of  a  couple  of  guns  proved  that  he  was  again  giving  * 
orders  in  his  somewhat  peremptory  style. 

When  daylight  appeared,  Captain  Dunning  was 
still  on  deck,  and  Glynn  Proctor  stood  by  the 
wheel.  The  post  of  the  latter,  however,  was  a 
sinecure,  as  the  wind  had  again  fallen.  When  the 
sun  rose  it  revealed  the  three  vessels  lying  becalmed 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  and  several 
miles  off  shore. 

"  So,  so,'*  exclaimed  the  captain,  taking  the  glass 
and  examining  the  other  vessels.  "  I  see  it's  all  up 
with  the  slaver.   Serves  him  right ;  don't  it,  Glynn  f ' 

"It  does,"  replied  Glynn,  emphatically.  "I 
hope  they  will  all  be  hanged.  Isn't  that  the 
usual  way  of  serving  these  fellows  out  V 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  lad.  They  don't  go  quite 
that  length — more's  the  pity ;  if  they  did,  there 
would  be  less  slave-trading ;  but  the  rascals  will 
lose  both  ship  and  cargo." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Glynn,  "  how  they  can  afford 
to  carry  on  the  trade  when  they  lose  so  many  ships 
as  I  am  told  they  do  every  year." 

"  You  wouldn't  wonder,  boy,  if  you  knew  the 
enormous  prices  got  for  slaves.  Why,  the  profits 
on  one  cargo,  safely  delivered,  will  more  than  cover 
the  loss  of  several  vessels  and  catgpe^    XovsL^s^a:^ 
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depend  on*t  they  would  not  carry  it  on  if  it  did 
not  pay/' 

"  Humph  !"  ejaculated  Glynn,  giving  the  wheel 
A  savage  turn,  as  if  to  express  his  thorough  disap- 
probation of  the  slave-trade,  and  his  extreme  dis- 
gust at  not  being  able,  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
right  arm,  at  once  to  repress  it.  "  And  who's  to 
pay  for  our  foretopsail-yard?"  he  inquired,  abruptly, 
as  if  desirous  of  changing  the  subject 

"  Ourselves,  I  fear,"  replied  the  captain.  "  We 
must  take  it  philosophically,  and  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  foretopsail-yard,  and  not 
the  bowsprit  or  the  mainmast,  that  was  carried 
away.  It's  not  likely  the  captain  of  the  cruiser 
will  pay  for  it,  at  any  rate." 

Captain  Dunning  was  wrong.  That  same  morn- 
ing he  received  a  polite  note  from  the  commander 
of  the  said  cruiser,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  to  dinner,  in  the  event  of  the  calm  con- 
tinuing, and  assuring  him  that  the  carpenter  and 
sailmaker  of  the  man-of-war  should  be  sent  on 
board  his  ship  after  breakfast  to  repair  damages. 
Captain  Dunning,  therefore,  like  an  honest  straight- 
forward man  as  he  was,  admitted  that  he  had  been 
hasty  in  his  judgment,  and  stated  to  Glynn  Proctor, 
emphatically,  that  the  commander  of  the  Firebrand 
was  "  a  trump." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

NEW  SCENES  —  A  FIGHT  PEE  VENTED  BY  A  WHALE  —  ▲ 
STOBM — BLOWN  OFF  THE  YABDABM — WBECK  OP  "  THE 
BED  EBIC." 

Five  weeks  passed  away,  and  really,  when  one 
comes  to  consider  the  matter,  it  is  surprising  what 
a  variety  of  events  may  be  compressed  into  five 
weeks ;  what  an  amount  of  space  may  be  passed 
over,  what  an  immense  change  of  scene  and  cir- 
cumstance may  be  experienced  in  that  compa- 
ratively short  period  of  time. 

Men  and  women  who  remain  quietly  at  home  do 
not,  perhaps,  fully  realize  this  fact.  Five  weeks  to 
them  does  not  usually  seem  either  very  long  or 
very  short.  But  let  those  quiet  ones  travel ;  let 
them  rush  away  headlong,  by  the  aid  of  wind  and 
steam,  to  the  distant  and  wonderful  parts  of  this 
wonderful  world  of  ours,  and,  ten  to  one,  they  will 
afterwards  tell  you  that  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
covery they  have  made  during  their  travels,  is  the 
fact  that  a  miniature  lifetime  (apparently)  can  be 
compressed  into  five  weeks. 

Five  weeks  passed  away,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  time  the  foretopsail-yard  of  the  Red  Eric  had 
been  repaired ;  the  Red  Eric  herself  had  passed 
from  equatorial  into  southern  seas  ;  Alice  Dunning 
had  become  very  sea-sick,  which  caused  her  to  look 
uncommonly  green  in  the  face,  and  \i«A  ^oX.  ^<S^ 
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again,  which  caused  her  to  hecome  fresh  and  rosy 
as  the  early  morning ;  Jacko  had  thoroughly  esta- 
blished his  reputation  as  the  most  arrant  and  ac- 
complished thief  that  ever  went  to  sea;  King 
Bumble  had  been  maligmed  and  abused  again  and 
again,  and  over  again,  despite  his  protestations  of 
innocende,  by  grim-faced  Tarquin^  the  steward,  {6t 
having  dotie  the  deeds  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  have  been  committed  by  Jacko ;  fat 
little  Gumey  had  sung  iimumerable  songs  of  his 
own  composing,  in  which  he  was  ably  supported  by 
Glynn  Proctor ;  Dr.  Hopley  had  examined,  phre- 
nologically,  all  the  heads  on  board,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Tfiuxjuin,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  Operation  on  any  account,  and  had  shot,  and 
skinned,  and  stuffed  a  variety  of  curious  sea-birds, 
and  caught  a  number  of  remarkable  sea-fish,  and 
had  microscopically  etomined — to  the  immense 
interest  of  Ailie,  and  consequently  of  the  captain-*- 
a  great  many  surprising  animalcules,  called  Me^ 
duscB^  which  possessed  the  most  watery  and  the 
thinnest  possible  bodies,  yet  which  had  the  power 
of  emitting  a  beautiful  phosphoric  light  at  night, 
so  as  to  cause  the  whole  ocean  sometimes  to  glow 
as  if  with  liquid  fire ;  Phil  Briant  had  cracked  more 
jokes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  than  would  serve 
to  fill  a  whole  volume  of  closely-printed  pages,  and 
had  told  more  stories  than  would  be  believed  by 
most  people;  Tim  Rokens  and  the  other  har- 
pooners  had,  with  the   assistance  of  the  various 
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boats'  crews,  slain  and  captured  several  large  \f  hales, 
and  Nikel  Sling  had  prepared,  and  assisted  to  con- 
sume, as  many  breakfasts,  dinners^  and  suppers,  as 
there  are  days  in  the  period  of  time  above  referred 
to ; — in  short,  those  five  weeks,  which  we  thus  dis^ 
miss  in  five  minutes,  might,  if  enlarged  upon,  be- 
expanded  into  material  to  fill  five  volmnfiis  such  ast 
this,  which  would  probably  take  about  five  years  to 
write — another  reason  for  cutting  this  matter  short. 
All  this  shows  how  much  may  be  compressed  into 
little  space,  how  much  may  be  done  and  seen  in' 
little  time,  and,  therefore,  how  much  value  men 
ought  to  attach  to  little  things. 

Five  weeks  passed  away,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Bed  Eric 
found  herself,  one  beautiful  sunny  afternoon,  be« 
calmed  on  the  breast  of  the  wide  ocean  with  a 
strange  vessel,  also  a  whaler,  a  few  miles  distant/ 
from  her,  and  a  couple  of  sperm-whales  q)prting 
playfully  about  midway  between  the  two  ships. 
Jim  Scroggles  on  that  particular  afternoon  found 
himself  in  the  crow's-nest  at  the  mast-head,  roaring 
"Thar  she  blows!"  with  a  degree  of  energy  sa 
appalling  that  one  was  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  that  long-legged  individual  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  compress  his  life  into  one  grand  but  brief 
minute,  and  totally  exhaust  his  powers  of  soul  and 
body  in  the  reiterated  vociferation  of  that  one 
faculty  of  the  sperm-whale.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  Jim,  seeing  that  this  was  the  first  time 
p2 
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he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  "  raise  the  oil'' 
since  he  became  a  whaler. 

The  usual  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement  im- 
mediately ensued.  The  men  sprang  to  their  ap- 
pointed places  in  a  moment ;  the  tubs,  harpoons, 
&c.,  were  got  ready,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  three 
boats  were  leaping  over  the  smooth  swell  towards 
the  fish. 

.  While  this  was  taking  place  on  board  the  Red 
Eric,  a  precisely  similar  scene  occurred  on  board 
the  other  whale-ship,  and  a  race  now  ensued  be- 
tween the  boats  of  the  two  ships,  for  each  knew 
well  that  the  first  boat  that  harpooned  either  of 
the  whales  claimed  it. 

"  Give  way,  my  lads,"  whispered  Captain  Dun- 
ning, eagerly,  as  he  watched  the  other  boats,  "  we 
shall  be  first — we  shall  be  first ;  only  bend  your 
backs." 

The  men  needed  not  to  be  urged ;  they  were 
quite  as  anxious  as  their  commander  to  win  the 
race,  and  bent  their  backs,  as  he  expressed  it,  until 
the  oars  seemed  about  to  break.  Glynn  sat  on 
the  after  thwart,  and  did  good  service  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  afiair  would  be 
decided  by  the  boats  of  the  two  captains,  both  of 
which  took  the  lead  of  the  others,  but  as  they  were 
advancing  in  opposite  directions  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  which  was  the  fleeter  of  the  two.  When  the 
excitement  of  the  race  was  at  its  height  the  whales 
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went  down,  and  the  men  lay  on  their  oars  to  wait 
until  they  should  rise  again.  They  lay  in  anxious 
suspense  for  about  a  minute,  when  the  crew  of 
Captain  Dunning's  boat  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  apparition  of  a  waterspout  close  to  them, 
by  which  they  were  completely  drenched.  It  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
huge  blunt  head  of  one  of  the  whales,  which  rose 
like  an  enormous  rock  out  of  the  sea  close  to  the 
starboard-quarter* 

The  sight  was  received  with  a  loud  shout,  and 
Tim  Kokens  leaped  up  and  grasped  a  harpoon,  but 
the  whale  sheered  off.  A  spare  harpoon  lay  on  the 
stem-sheets  close  to  Glynn,  who  dropped  his  oar 
and  seized  it.  Almost  without  knowing  what  he 
was  about,  he  hurled  it  with  tremendous  force  at 
the  monster's  neck,  into  which  it  penetrated  deeply. 
The  harpoon  fortunately  happened  to  be  attached 
to  a  large  buoy,  called  by  whalers  a  drog,  which 
was  jerked  out  of  the  boat  like  a  cannon-shot  as 
the  whale  went  down,  carrying  harpoon  and  drog 
along  with  it. 

"Well  done,  lad,*'  cried  the  captain,  in  great 
delight,  "you've  made  a  noble  beginning!  Now, 
lads,  pull  gently  ahead,  she  wont  go  far  with  such 
an  ornament  as  that  dangling  at  her  neck.  A 
capital  dart !  couldn't  have  done  it  half  so  well 
myself,  even  in  my  young  days !" 

Glynn  felt  somewhat  elated  at  this  unexpected 
piece  of  success ;  to  do  him  justice,  however,  he 
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took  it  modestly.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whale  rose, 
but  it  had  changed  its  course  while  under  water, 
and  now  appealed  close  to  the  leading  boat  of  the 
^ther  ship. 

By  the  laws  of  the  whale  fishery,  no  boat  of  one 
vessel  has  a  right  to  touch  a  whale  that  has  been 
struck  by  the  boat  of  another  vessel,  so  long  as  the 
harpoon  holds  fast  and  the  rope  remains  unbroken, 
OT'so  long  as  the  float  to  which  the  harpoon  is  con- 
nected remains  attached.  Nevertheless,  in  defiance 
of  this  well-known  law,  the  boat  belonging  to  the 
captain  of  the  strange  ship  gave  chase,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  fast  to  the  whala 

To  describe  the  indignation  of  Captain  Dunning 
•and  his  men  on  witnessing  this  act  is  impossible. 
The  former  roared  rather  than  shouted,  "Give 
way,  lads  !'^  and  the  latter  bent  their  backs  as  if 
they  meant  to  pull  the  boat  bodily  out  of  the 
water,  and  up  into  the  atmosphere.  Meanwhile 
all  the  other  boats  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
second  whale,  which  had  led  them  a  considerable 
distance  away  from  the  first. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  striking  that  fish?" 
shouted  Captain  Dunning,  when,  after  a  hard  pull, 
he  came  up  with  the  boat,  the  crew  of  which  had 
just  succeeded  in  thrusting  a  lance  deep  into  a 
xnortal  part  of  the  huge  animal,  which  soon  after 
rolled  over,  and  lay  extended  on  the  waves. 

^  What  right  have  you  to  ask  V  replied  the  cap- 
tain .of  the  strange  ship,  an  ill-favoured,  powerful 
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toan,  whose  couateiiaxiice  was  sufficieat  to  coDdeinii 
Jbim  in  any  society,  save  that  of  ruffians.  *'  Don't 
yoii  Bee  your  drog  has  broke  loose  V 

"  I  see  nothing  of  the  sort.  It's  fast  at  this 
moment ;  so  you'll  be  good  enough  to  cut  loose, 
and  take  yourself  ofif  as  fast  as  you  please.'' 

To  this  the  other  made  no  reply,  but,  turning 
fto  his  men,  said  ;  '^  Make  fast  there,  lads ;  signal 
the  other  boats,  and  pull  away  for  the  ship  ;  look 
sharp,  you  lubbers/' 

"  Och !  captain,  dear,"  mutteired  Phil  Briant, 
baring  both  arms  up  to  the  ahowlders,  "  only  give 
the  word  ;  doy  now  !" 

Captain  Dunning,  who  was  already  boiling 
with  rage,  needed  no  encouragement  to  make  an 
immediate  attack  on  the  stranger,  neither  did  his 
men  require  an  order ;  they  plunged  their  oars 
into  the  water,  ran  right  ii^to  the  other  boat,  sprang 
to  their  feet,  seized  lances,  harpoons,  and  knives, 
and  in  another  moment  would  have  been  engaged 
in  a  deadly  struggle  had  not  aru  imforeseen  event 
occurred  to  prevent  the  fray.  This  was  the  partial 
recovery  of  the  whale,  which,  apparently  resolved 
to  make  one  final  struggle  for  life,  turned  over  and 
over,  lashed  the  sea  into  foam,  and  churned  it  up 
with  the  blood  which  spouted  in  thick  streams 
from  its  numerous  wounds. 

Both  boats  were  in  imminent  danger,  and  the 
men  sprang  to  their  oars  in  order  to  pull  out  of 
the  range  of  the  monster's  dying  struggles.     In 
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pened  to  me,  this  is  the  worst,^  remarked  Captain 
Dunning,  in  a  very  sulky  tone  of  voice,  as  he 
descended  to  the  cabin  to  change  his  garments, 
Ailie  having  preceded  him  in  order  to  lay  out  dry 
clothes. 

"  Oh  !  my  darling  papa,  what  a  fright  I  got,** 
she  exclaimed,  running  up  and  hugging  him,  wet 
as  he  was,  for  the  seventh  time,  despite  his  eflForts 
to  keep  her  off  "  I  was  looking  through  the  spy- 
glass at  the  time  it  happened,  and  when  I  saw  you 
all  thrown  into  the  air  I  cried — oh !  I  can't  tell 
you  how  I  cried." 

"  You  don't  need  to  tell  me,  Ailie,  my  pet,  for 
your  red,  swelled-up  eyes  speak  for  themselves. 
But  go,  you  puss,  and  change  your  own  frock. 
YouVe  made  it  as  wet  as  my  coat,  nearly  ;  besides, 
I  can't  undress,  you  know,  while  you  stand  there." 

Ailie  said,  "I'm  so  very,  very  thankful,"  and 
then  giving  her  father  one  concluding  hug,  which 
completely  saturated  the  frock,  went  to  her  own 
cabin. 

Meanwhile  the  crew  of  the  captain's  boat  were 
busy  in  the  forecastle  stripping  oflF  their  wet  gar- 
ments, and  relating  their  adventures  to  the  men  of 
the  other  boats,  who,  until  they  reached  the  ship, 
had  been  utterly  ignorant  of  what  had  passed. 

It  is  curious  that  Tim  Rokens  should  open  the 
conversation  with  much  the  same  sentiment,  if  not 
exactly  the  same  phrase,  as  that  expressed  by  the 
captain. 

''Now,  boys/'  said  he,  slapping  \aa  ^^XiXva^'s^i 
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^^111  tell  ye  wot  it  i^  of  all  the  aggrawations  as  hsus 
liappened  to  me  in  my  life,  this  is  out  o'  sight  the 
wufit  To  think  o'  losin^  that  there  whale,  the  very 
biggest  I  ever  aawi-   .    " 

"  Ah  !  Rokens,  man/'  interrupted  Glynn,  as  he 
pulled  oflF  his  jacket,  "  the  loss  is  greater  to  me 
than  to  you,  for  that  was  my  first  whale  !" 

"  True,  boy,''  replied  the  harpooner,  in  a  tone 
of  evidently  genuine  sympathy ;  "  I  feel  for  ye. 
I  knows  how  I  should  ha'  taken  on  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  me.  But  oheer  up,  lad ;  you  know  the 
old  proverb,  *  There's  as  good  a  fish  in  the  sea  sis 
ever  came  out  o't.'  You'll  be  the  death  ,0'  caany 
sich  yet,  I'll  bet  my  best  iron." 

"  Sure,  the  wust  of  it  all  is,  that  we  don't  know 
who  was  the  big  thief  as  got  that  fish  away  with 
him,*'  said  Phil  Briant,  with  a  rueful  counte- 
naaace. 

"  Don't  we,  though  !"  cried  Gumey,  who  had 
[been  in  the  mate's  boat ;  "  I  axed  one  o'  the  men 
o'  the  stranger's  boats — for  we  run  up  close  .along- 
side durin'  the  chase — and  he  told  me  as  how  she 
was  the  Termagant  of  New  York ;  so  we  can  be 
down  on  'em  yet,  if  we  live  long  enough." 

"  Humph  !"  observed  Rokens  ;  ^'  and  d'ye  sup- 
pose he'd  give  ye  the  right  name  ?" 

"  He'd  no  reason  to  do  otherwise.  He  ididn't 
know  of  the  dispute  between  the  other  boats." 

^*  There's  truth  in  that,"  remarked  Glynn,  as  he 
prepared  to  go  on  deck  ;  "  but  it  may  be  a  year  or 
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mor«  before  we  foregather.  No,  I  give  up  all  claim 
to  my  first  fish  from  this  date.'' 

"  All  hands  ahoy  I"  shouted  the  mate  ;  "  tumble 
up  tltere  !    Eeef  topsails  I     Lodt  alive  !" 

The  men  ran  hastily  on  deck,  completing  theij^ 
buttoning  jand  belting  as  they  went,  and  found  that 
something  very  like  a  storm  was  blowing.  As  yet 
the  breeze  was  moderate,  and  the  sea  not  very  high, 
but  the  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  a  hot  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  boded  no  improvement  in  the 
weadier. 

"  Lay  out  there,  some  of  you,  and  close  reef  the 
tapsails/'  cried  the  mate,  as  the  men  ran  to  their 
several  posts. 

The  ship  was  running  at  the  time  under  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  canvas;  for,  as  their 
object  was  merely  to  cruise  about  in  those  seas  in 
smirch  of  whales,  and  they  had  no  particular  course 
to  steer,  it  was  usual  to  run  at  night  under  easy 
sail,  and  sometimes  to  lay-to.  It  was  fortunate 
that  such  was  the  case  on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
it  happened  that  the  storm  which  was  about  to 
burst  on  them  came  with  appalling  suddenness  and 
fury.  The  mnd  tore  up  the  sea  as  if  it  had  been 
a  mass  of  white  feathers,  and  scattered  it  high  in 
air.  The  mizen- topsail  was  blown  to  ribbons,  <and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  other  sails  were  about  to  share 
the  same  fate.  The  ship  flew  from  billow  to  billow, 
after  recovering  from  the  first  rude  shock,  as  if  she 
were  but  a  dark  doud  on  ihd  siess  ^^^  ^^  ^^^t%^ 
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flew  high  over  her  masts,  drenching  the  men  on 
the  topsail-yards  while  they  laboured  to  reef  the 
sails. 

"We  shall  have  to  take  down  these  t'gallant 
masts,  Mr.  Millons/'  said  the  captain,  as  he  stood 
by  the  weather-bulwarks  holding  on  to  a  belaying- 
pin  to  prevent  his  being  washed  away. 
.  "  Shall  I  give  the  order,  sir  T  inquired  the  first 
mate. 

"  You  may,''  replied  the  captain. 

Just  as  the  mate  turned  to  obey,  a  shriek  was 
heard  high  above  the  whistling  of  the  fierce  wind. 

"  Did  you  hear  that?"  said  the  captain,  anxiously. 

"  I  did,''  replied  the  mate.     "  I  fear— I  trust—" 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  either  sup- 
pressed, or  the  howling  of  the  wind  prevented  its 
being  heard. 

Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  scene, 
and  a  terrific  crash  of  thunder  seemed  to  rend  the 
sky.  The  flash  was  momentary,  but  it  served  to 
reveal  the  men  on  the  yards  distinctly.  They  had 
succeeded  in  close-reefing  the  topsails,  and  were 
hurrying  down  the  rigging.  The  mate  came  close 
to  the  captain's  side  and  said,  "  Did  you  see,  sir, 
the  way  them  men  on  the  mainyard  were  scram- 
bling down  r 

The  captain  had  not  time  to  reply  ere  a  shout, 
"  Man  overboard !"  was  heard  faintly  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm,  and  in  another  instant  some  of  the 
men  rushed  aft  with  frantic  haste,  shouting  that 
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one  of  their  number  had  been  blown  oflf  the  yard 
into  the  sea. 

"  Down  your  helm/'  roared  the  captain ;  "stand 
by  to  lower  away  the  boats.'* 

The  usual  prompt  "  Ay,  ay,  sir/'  was  given,  but 
before  the  men  could  reach  their  places  a  heavy 
sea  struck  the  vessel  amidships,  poured  several 
tons  of  water  on  the  decks,  and  washed  all  the 
loose  gear  overboard. 

"  Let  her  away,"  cried  the  captain,  quickly. 

The  steersman  obeyed;  the  ship  fell  oif,  and 
again  bounded  on  her  mad  course  like  a  wild  horse 
set  free. 

"  It's  of  no  use,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  as  Ihe  cap- 
tain leaped  towards  the  wheel,  which  the  other  had 
already  gained ;  "  no  boat  could  live  in  that  sea' 
for  a  moment  The  poor  fellow's  gone  by  this 
time.  He  must  be  more  than  half  a  mile  astern 
already." 

"  I  know  it/'  returned  the  captain,  in  a  deep  sad 
voice.  "  Get  these  masts  down,  Mr.  Millons,  and 
see  that  everything  is  made  fast  Who  is  it,  did 
you  say  T 

"  The  men  can't  tell,  sir ;  one  of  'em  told  me  ^e 
thinks  it  was  young  BosweU.  It  was  too  dark  to 
see  'is  face,  but  'is  figure  was  that  of  a  stout  young 
feUow." 

"A  stout  young  fellow,"  muttered  the  captain, 
as  the  mate  hurried  forward.  "  Can  it  have  been 
Glynn  ?"   His  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  thought, 
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and  he  would  have  given  worlds  at  that  moment, 
had  he  possessed  them,  to  have  heard  the  voice 
of  our  hero,  whom,  almost  unwittingly,  be  had 
begun  to  love  with  all  the  aflFection  of  a  father. 
While  he  stood  gazing  up  at  the  rigging,  attempting 
to  pierce  the  thick  daxkness,  he  felt  his  deeve 
plucked,  and,  looking  down,  observed  Ailie  at  his 
flida 

"  My  child,"  he  cried,  grasping  her  by  the  arm 
convulsively,. "  you  here !  How  came  you  to  leave 
your  cabin,  dear  ?  Go  down,  go  down ;  you  don't 
know  the  danger  you  run.  Stay — I  will  help  youi 
If  one  of  those  seas  comes  on  board  it  would  cany 
you  overboard  like  a  fleck  of  foam." 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  much  danger,  papa. 
Glynn  told  me  there  wasn't,"  she  replied,  as  her 
father  sprang  with  her  to  the  companion-ladder. 

"How!  when!  where  I  child?  Did  Glynn 
speak  to  you  within  the  last  ten  minutes  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  looked  down  the  hatch  just  as  I  was 
coming  up,  and  told  me  not  to  be  afraid,  and  said 
I  must  go  below,  and  not  think  of  coming  on  deck ; 
but  I  heard  a  shriek,  papa,  and  feared  something 
had  happened,  so  I  came  to  ask  what  it  was.  I 
hope  no  one  is  hurt" 

"  My  darling  Ailie,"  replied  the  captain,  in  an 
agitated  voice,  "  go  down  to  your  berth,  and  pray 
for  us  just  now.  There  is  not  much  danger ;  but 
in  all  times  of  danger,  whether  great  or  slight,  we. 
should  pray  to  Our  Father  in  Heaven,  for  we  never 
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know  what  a  day  or  an  houi*  may  bring  forth.  I 
will  speak  to  you  about  everything  to-morrow ;  to- 
night I  must  be  on  deck." 

He  kissed  her  forehead,  pushed  her  gently  into 
the  cabin,  shut  the  door,  and,  coming  on  deek, 
fastened  the  companion-batch  firmly  down. 

In  a  short  time  the  ship  was  prepared  to  face  the 
worst  The  topsails  were  close  reefed;  the  top- 
gallant-masts sent  down  on  deck;  the  spanker 
and  jib  were  furled,  and  soon  after  the  mainsail 
and  foresail  were  also  furled.  The  boats  were  taken 
in  and  secured  on  deck,  and  the  ship  went  a  little 
more  easily  through  the  raging  sea;  but  as  the 
violence  of  the  gale  increased,  sail  had  to  be  further 
reduced,  and  it  last  everything  was  taken  in  except 
the  main  spencer  and  foretopmast  staysail 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  this  much,"  said  the  captain, 
as  he  and  the  first  mate  stood  close  to  the  binnacle, 
**  if  I  only  knew  our  exact  position.  But  we've 
not  had  an  observation  for  several  days,  and  I  don't 
feel  sore  of  our  whereabouts.  There  are  some 
nasty  coral  reefs  in  these  seas*  Did  you  find  out 
who  the  poor  fellow  is  yet  ?" 

"  It's  young  Boswell,  I  fear.  Mr.  Markhatn  is 
mustering  the  men  just  now,  sir." 

As  he  spoke,  the  second  mate  came  aft  and  con* 
firmed  their  fears.  The  man  who  had  thus  been 
summoned  In  a  moment^  without  warning,  into  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  had  been  a  quiet,  modest 
youth,  and  a  favourite  with  every  one  on  board. 
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At  Any  other  time  his  death  would  have  been 
deeply  felt ;  but  in  the  midst  of  that  terrible  storm 
the  men  had  no  time  to  think.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  realize  the  fact  that  their  shipmate  was  really 
gone. 

**  Mr.  Markham/'  said  the  captain,  as  the  second 
mate  turned  away,  "  send  a  hand  into  the  chains 
to  heave  the  lead.  I  don't  feel  at  all  easy  in  my 
mind,  so  near  these  shoals  as  we  must  be  just  now." 

While  the  order  was  being  obeyed,  the  storm 
became  fiercer  and  more  furioua  Bright  gleams 
of  lightning  flashed  repeatedly  across  the  sky, 
lighting  up  the  scene  as  if  with  brightest  moonlight, 
and  revealing  the  horrid  turmoil  of  the  raging  sea 
in  which  the  ship  now  laboured  heavily.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  thunder  followed  the 
lightning  showed  how  near  to  them  was  the 
dangerous  and  subtle  fluid ;  and  the  crashing, 
bursting  reports  that  shook  the  ship  from  stem  to 
stern  gave  the  impression  that  mountains  were 
being  dashed  to  atoms  against  each  other  in  the  air. 

All  the  sails  still  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  gale 
were  blown  to  shreds ;  the  foretopmast  and  the 
jib-boom  were  carried  away  along  with  them,  and 
the  Red  Eric  was  driven  at  last  before  the  wind 
under  bare  poles.  The  crew  remained  firm  in  the 
midst  of  this  awful  scene ;  each  man  stood  at  his 
post,  holding  on  by  any  fixed  object  that  chanced 
to  be  within  his  reach,  and  held  himself  ready  to 
spring  to  obey  every  order.     No  voice  could  be 
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heard  in  the  midst  of  the  howling  winds,  the  lash- 
ing sea,  and  the  reoding  sky.  Commands  were 
given  by  signs,  as  well  as  possible,  during  the 
flashes  of  lightning ;  but  little  or  nothing  remained 
to  be  done.  Captain  Dunning  had  done  all  that 
a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  duties  could 
accomplish  to  put  his  ship  in  the  best  condition  to 
do  battle  with  the  storm,  and  he  now  felt  that  the 
issue  remained  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  formed 
the  warring  elements,  and  whose  will  alone  could 
check  their  angry  strife. 

During  one  of  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightaihg  the 
captain  observed  Glynn  Proctor  standing  near  the 
starboard  gangway,  and,  waiting  for  the  next  flash, 
he  made  a  signal  to  him  to  come  to  the  spot  where 
he  stood.  Glynn  understood  it,  and  in  a  few^ 
seconds  was  at  his  commander's  side. 

"Glynn,  my  boy,''  said  the  latter,  "you  wont 
be  wanted  on  deck  for  some  time.  There's  little 
to  be  done  now.  Go  down  and  see  what  Ailie*s 
about,  poor  thing.  Shell  need  a  little  comfort. 
Say  I  sent  you. 

Without  other  reply  than  a  nod  of  the  head^ 
Glynn  sprang  to  the  companion-hatch,  followed  by 
the  captain,  who  undid  the  fastenings  to  let  him 
down  and  refastened  them  immediately,  for  the  sea 
was  washing  over  the  stern  continually. 

Glynn  found  the  child  on  her  knees  in  the  cabin, 
with  her  face  buried  in  the  cushions  of  one  of  the 
sofas.     He  sat  down  beside  her  aad^^\\.^\x»Ja!^ 
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she  should  haV0  finished  her  prayer ;  but  as  she  du^ 
not  move  for  some  time  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
her  shoulder.  She  looked  up  with  a  happy  smile 
on  her  face. 

"Oh!  Glynn,  is  that  you?  I'm  so  glad,"  she 
said,  rising,  and  sitting  down  beside  him. 

**  Your  &ther  sent  me  down  to  comfort  you,  my^ 
pet^"  said  Glynn,  taking  her  hand  in  his  and  draw- 
ing her  towards  him. 

"  I  have  got  comfort  already,*'  replied  the  child ; 
"  I'm  so  very  happy  now." 

"  How  so,  Ailie  ?  who  has  l)een  with  you  T 
.  "  God  has  been  with  me.  Tou  told  me,  Glynn^ 
that  there  wasn't  much  danger,  but  I  felt  sure  that 
there  was.  Oh  !  I  never  heard  such  terrible  noises, 
and  this  dreadful  tossing  is  worse  than  ever  I  felt 
it — a  great  deal.  So  I  went  down  on  my  knee^ 
and  prayed  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  would  save 
us.  I  felt  very  frightened,  Glynn.  You  can't 
think  how  my  heart  be^^t  every  time  the  thunder 
burst  over  us.  But  suddenly — I  don't  know  how. 
it  was — ^the  words  I  used  to  read  at  home  so  often 
with  my  dear  aunts  came  into  my  mind  ;  you  know 
them,  Glynn,  *  Call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.' 
I  don't  know  where  I  read  them.  I  forget  the 
place  in  the  Bible  now ;  but  when  I  thought  of 
them  I  felt  much  less  frightened.  Do  you  think 
it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  who  put  them  into  my  mind  ? 
My  aunts  used  to  tell  me  that  all  my  good  thoughts 
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were  given  to  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  I 
remembered  the  words  of  Jesus,  'I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee/  and  I  felt  so  happy 
after  that  It  was  just  before  you  came  down.  I 
think  we  shall  not  be  lost.  God  would  not  make 
me  feel  so  happy  if  we  were  going  to  be  lost,  would 

her 

"  I  think  not,  Ailie,"  replied  Glynn,  whose  con-^ 
science  reproached  him  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
passages  in  God's  word  referred  to  by  his  com- 
panion, and  who  felt  that  he  was  receiving  rather 
than  administering  comfort.  "  When  I  came  down 
I  did  not  very  well  know  how  I  should  comfort 
you,  for  this  is  certainly  the  most  tremendous  gale 
I  ever  saw,  but  somehow  I  feel  as  if  we  were  in  less 
danger  now.  I  wish  I  knew  more  of  the  Bible, 
Ailia     I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  seldom  look  at  it" 

"  Oh,  that's  a  pity,  isn't  it,  Glynn  ?'  said  Ailie, 
with  earnest  concern  expressed  in  her  countenance, 
for  she  regarded  her  companion's  ignorance  as  a 
great  misfortune  ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  it 
was  a  sin.  "But  it's  very  easy  to  learn  it,"  she 
added,  with  an  eager  look.  "  If  you  come  to  me 
here  every  day  we  can  read  it  together.  I  would 
Hke  to  have  you  to  hear  me  say  it  off,  and  then 
I  would  hear  you." 

Before  he  could  reply  the  vessel  received  a  tre- 
mendous shock  which  caused  her  to  quiver  from 
«tem  to  stern. 

"She   must  have  been   struck  by  lightning," 
Q2 
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cried  Glynn,  starting  up  and  hurrying  towards  the 
door.  Ailie's  frightened  look  returned  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  she  did  not  tremble  as  she  had  done 
before. 

Just  as  Qlynn  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  the 
hatch  was  opened  and  the  captain  thrust  in  his  head. 

"  Glynn,  my  boy,"  said  he,  in  a  quick  firm  tone, 
**  we  are  ashore.  Perhaps  we  shall  go  to  pieces  in 
a  few  minutes.  God  knows.  May  He  in  his 
mercy  spare  ua  You  cannot  do  much  on  deck. 
Ailie  must  be  looked  after  till  I  come  down  for 
her.    Glynn,  /  depend  upon  you" 

These  words  were  uttered  hurriedly,  and  the 
hatch  was  shut  immediately  after.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  accurately  the  conflicting  feelings  that 
agitated  the  breast  of  the  young  sailor  as  he  de-^ 
scended  again  to  the  cabin.  He  felt  gratified  at 
the  trust  placed  in  him  by  the  captain,  and  his  love 
for  the  little  girl  would  at  any  time  have  made  the 
post  of  protector  to  her  an  agreeable  one ;  but  the 
idea  that  the  ship  had  struck  the  rocks,  and  that 
his  shipmates  on  deck  were  struggling  perhaps  for 
their  lives  while  he  was  sitting  idly  in  the  cabin, 
was  most  trying  and  distressing  to  one  of  his  ardent 
and  energetic  temperament.  He  was  not,  however, 
kept  long  in  suspense. 

Scarcely  had  he  regained  the  cabin  when  the 
ship  again  struck  with  terrific  violence,  and  he 
knew  by  the  rending  crash  overhead  that  one  or 
more  of  the  masts  had  gone  over  the  side.    The 
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ship  at  the  same  moment  slewed  roond  and  was 
thiown  OQ  her  beam-ends.  So  quickly  did  this 
oocm*  that  Glynn  had  barely  time  to  seize  Ailie  in 
his  arms  and  save  her  from  being  dashed  against 
the  bulkhead. 

The  Tessel  rose  again  on  the  next  wave,  and  was 
hurled  on  the  rocks  with  sach  violence  that  every 
one  on  board  expected  her  to  go  to  pieces  imme- 
diatdy.  At  the  same  time  the  cabin  windows  were 
dashed  in,  and  the  cabin  itself  was  flooded  with 
waieE.  Glynn  was  washed  twice  across  the  calnn 
and  thrown  violently  against  the  ship's  sides,  hot 
he  Boooeeded  in  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  Ids  litde 
charge  and  in  protecting  her  from  iDJory. 

''Hallo,  Glynn!"  shouted  the  captain,  as  he 
opened  the  companion-hatch,  ''come  on  deck, 
quick !  bring  her  with  you  V 

Glynn  hurried  up  and  placed  the  child  in  her 
frdhersarms. 

The  aeene  that  presented  itsdf  to  him  on  gaining 
the  deck  was  indeed  appalling.  The  first  grey 
streak  of  dawn  faintly  lighted  up  the  sky,  just 
aSor^jJOg  sufficient  light  to  exhibit  the  ocHnpkte 
wreck  of  ererrtfaing  on  deck,  and  the  black  froth- 
capped  tumult  of  the  surrounding  Im11ow&.  The 
rodu  on  which  they  had  struck  oouM  not  be  d»- 
cemed  in  the  gloom,  but  the  white  breakers  ahead 
showed  too  clearly  where  they  were  The  three 
masts  hsA  gone  ov^  the  side  ooe  a£t«r  anodkEc, 
learing  only  the  stumps  oteadoi  sUudit*^.    IEai^e^ 
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thing  above  board — ^boats,  binnacle,  and  part  of  the 
bulwarks — had  been  washed  away.  The  crew  were 
clinging  to  the  belaying-pins  and  to  such  parts  of 
the  wreck  as  seemed  likely  to  hold  together  longest 
It  seemed  to  poor  Ailie,  as  she  clung  to  her  father's 
tieck,  that  she  had  been  transported  to  some  far- 
distant  and  dreadful  scene,  for  scarcely  a  single 
familiar  object  remained  by  which  her  ocean  home, 
the  Red  Eric,  could  be  recognised. 

But  Ailie  had  neither  desire  nor  opportunity  to 
remark  on  this  tremendous  change.  Every  suc- 
cessive billow  raised  the  doomed  vessel,  and  let  her 
fall  with  heavy  violence  on  the  rocks.  Her  stout 
frame  trembled  under  each  shock  as  if  she  were 
endued  with  life,  and  shrank  affiighted  from  her 
impending  fate ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  captain 
could  do  to  maintain  his  hold  of  the  weather  bul- 
Iwrarks  and  of  Ailie  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  at  all  had  not  Glynn  stood 
by  and  assisted  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

''  It  wont  last  long,  lad,"  said  the  captain,  as  a 
larger  wave  than  usual  lifted  the  shattered  hull 
and  dashed  it  down  on  the  rocks,  washing  the  deck 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  for  a  few  seconds  burying 
the  whole  crew  under  water.  "  May  the  Almighty 
have  mercy  on  us  ;  no  ship  can  stand  this  long." 

"  Perhaps  the  tide  is  falling,"  suggested  Gljmn, 
in  an  encouraging  voice,  "  and  I  think  I  see  some- 
thing like  a  shore  ahead.  It  will  be  daylight  in 
half  an  hour  or  less." 
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•  The  captain  shook  his  head.  "There*s  little  or 
no  tide  here  to  rise  or  fall,  I  fear.  Before  half  an 
hour  we  shall " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  looking  at 
Ailie  with  a  gaze  of  agony,  he  pressed  her  more 
closely  to  his  breast 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  saved,"  whispered  the  child, 
-^twining  her  arms  more  closely  round  her  father's 
neck,  and  laying  her  wet  cheek  against  his. 

Just  then  Tim  Rokens  crept  aft,  and  said  that 
he  saw  a  low  sandy  island  ahead,  and  a  rocky  point 
jutting  out  from  it  close  to  the  bows  of  the  ship. 
He  suggested  that  a  rope  might  be  got  ashore  when 
it  became  a  little  lighter. 

Phil  Briant  came  aft  to  make  the  same  suggest 
tion,  not  knowing  that  Rokens  had  preceded  himl 
In  fact,  the  men  had  been  consulting  as  to  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  this  object,  but  when 
they  looked  at  the  fearful  breakers  that  boiled  in 
white  foam  between^  the  ship's  bow  and  the  rocky 
point,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  no  one  was 
found  to  volunteer  for  the  dangerous  service. 

"  Is  any  one  inclined  to  try  it  ?'  inquired  the 
captain. 

"  There's  niver  a  wan  of  us  but  'ud  try  it,  cap  en, 
if  you  gives  the  order, '^  answered  Briant. 

The  captain  hesitated.  He  felt  disinclined  to 
order  any  man  to  expose  himself  to  such  imminent 
danger ;  yet  the  safety  of  the  whole  crew  might 
depend  on  a  rope  being  connected  with  the  ahoi^. 
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Before  lie  could  make  op  his  mind,  Gljnii,  wbo  saw 
vlwi  was  pMHDg  in  hit  mind,  exdauned — 

**  m  do  it,  c^itain ;''  and  instantly  qnitting  his 
poaition,  hmiied  forwaid  as  £ut  as  circanistanoes 
vould  parmit 

The  iatk  which  Glynn  had  undertaken  to  per* 
ibrm  tamed  out  to  be  more  dai^eroos  and  difficult 
ihan  at  first  he  had  anticipated.  When  he  stood 
at  the  lee  bow,  fiutening  a  small  cord  roond  his 
waisty  and  looking  at  the  tonnoil  of  water  into 
which  he  was  about  to  pfamge,  his  heart  well-nigh 
fiuled  him,  and  he  felt  a  sensation  of  regret  that  he 
had  undertaken  what  seemed  now  an  impossibility. 
He  did  not  wooder  that  the  men  had  one  and  all 
shrunk  from  the  attempt  But  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  it.  Moreover,  he  had  said  he  would 
do  it,  and  feeling  that  he  imperilled  his  life  in  a 
good  cause,  he  set  his  face  as  a  flint  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose. 

Well  was  it  for  Gljmn  Proctor  that  day  that  in 
early  boyhood  he  had  learned  to  swim,  and  had 
become  so  expert  in  the  water  as  to  be  able  to  beat 
all  bis  young  companions  ! 

He  noticed,  on  looking  narrowly  at  the  foaming 
surge  through  which  he  must  pass  in  order  to  gain 
the  rocky  point,  that  many  of  the  submerged  rocks 
showed  their  tops  above  the  flood,  like  black  spots, 
when  each  wave  retired.  To  escape  these  seemed 
impossible — to  strike  one  of  them  he  knew  would 
be  almost  certain  death. 
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.  **  Don't  try  it,  boy/'  said  several  of  the  men,  as 
they  saw  Glynn  hesitate  when  about  to  spring,  and 
turn  an  anxious  gaze  in  all  directions,  **  it's  into 
death  yell  jump,  if  ye  do/* 

Glynn  did  not  reply ;  indeed,  he  did  not  hear 
the  remark,  for  at  that  moment  his  whole  attention 
was  rivetted  on  a  ledge  of  submerged  rock,  which 
ever  and  anon  showed  itself,  like  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  extending  between  the  ship  and  the  points 
Along  the  edge  of  this  the  retiring  waves  broke  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  what  appeared  to  be 
dead  water— tossed,  indeed,  and  foam  clad,  but  not 
apparently  in  progressive  motion.  Glynn  made  up 
his  mind  in  an  instant,  and  just  as  the  first  mate 
came  forward  with  an  order  from  the  captain  that 
he  was  on  no  account  to  make  the  rash  attempt, 
he  sprang  with  his  utmost  force  off  the  ship's  side 
and  sank  in  the  raging  sea. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  intense  feeling  of 
suspense  with  which  the  men  on  the  lee  bow  gazed 
at  the  noble-hearted  boy  as  he  rose  and  buffeted 
with  the  angry  billows.  Every  man  held  his  breath, 
and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  line  stood  nerv- 
ously ready  to  haul  him  back  at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  first  rising  to  the  surface  he  beat  the  waves 
as  if  bewildered,  and  while  some  of  the  men  cried, 
"  He's  struck  a  rock,"  others  shouted  to  haul  him 
in  ;  but  in  another  second  he  got  his  eyes  cleared 
of  spray,  and  seeing  the  ship's  hull  towering  above 
his  head,  he  turned  his  back  on  it  and.  made  for 
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the  shore.  At  first  he  went  rapidly  through  the 
surge,  for  his  arm  was  strong  and  his  young  heart 
was  brave ;  but  a  receding  wave  caught  him  and 
hurled  him  some  distance  out  of  his  course — ^toss- 
ing him  over  and  over  as  if  he  had  been  a  cork. 
Again  he  recovered  himself,  and  gaining  the  water 
beside  the  ledge,  he  made  several  powerful  and 
rapid  strokes,  which  carried  him  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  point 

"  He's  safe,''  said  Rokens,  eagerly. 

"  No ;  he's  missed  it  \"  cried  the  second  mate» 
who,  with  Gurney  and  Dick  Barnes^  payed  out  the 
rope. 

Glynn  had  indeed  almost  caught  hold  of  the 
farthest  out  ledge  of  the  point,  when  he  was  drawn 
back  into  the  surge,  and  this  time  dashed  against 
a  rock,  and  partially  stunned.  The  men  had 
already  begun  .to  haul  in  on.  the  rope  when  he  re- 
covered, and  making  a  last  eflfort,  gained  the 
rocks,  up  which  he  clambered  slowly.  When 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  he  fell  down  as  if 
he  had  fainted. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  he  was  merely 
exhausted,  as  well  as  confused,  by  the  blows  he  had 
received  on  the  rocks,  and  lay  for  a  few  seconds 
quite  still  in  order  to  recover  strength,  during 
which  period  of  inaction  he  thanked  God  earnestly 
for  his  deliverance,  and  prayed  fervently  that  he 
might  be  made  the  means  of  saving  his  companions 
in  danger. 
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After  a  minute  or  two  he  rose,  unfastened  the 
line  from  his  waist,  and  began  to  haul  it  ashore. 
To  the  other  end  of  the  small  line  the  men  in  the 
ship  attached  a  thick  cable,  the  end  of  which  was 
soon  pulled  up,  and  made  fast  to  a  large  rock. 

Tim  Rokens  was  now  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
shore  by  means  of  the  rope  in  order  to  test  it  After 
this  a  sort  of  swing  was  constructed,  with  a  noose 
which  was  passed  round  the  cable.  To  this  a  small 
line  was  fastened,  and  passed  to  the  shore.  On  this 
swinging-seat  Ailie  was  seated,  and  hauled  to  the 
rocks,  Tim  Rokens  "  shinning"  along  the  cable  at 
the  same  time  to  guard  her  from  accident.  Then 
the  men  began  to  land,,  and  thus,  one  by  one,  the 
crew  of  the  Red  Eric  reached  the  shore  in  safety ; 
and  when  all  had  landed,  Captain  Dunning, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  deliverance. 

But  when  daylight  came  the  fiill  extent  of  their 
forlorn  situation  was  revealed.  The  ship  was  a 
complete  wreck ;  the  boats  were  all  gone,  and  they 
found  that  the  island  on  which,  they  had  been  cast 
was  only  a  few  square  yards  in  extent — o,  mere 
sandbank,  utterly  destitute  of  shrub  or  tree,  and 
raised  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  SANDBANK — THE  WRECKED  CBEW  MAKE  THE  BEST 
OF  BAD  CIBCUMSTANCE8. 

It  will  scarcely  surprise  the  reader  to  be  told  that, 
after  the  first  emotions  of  thankfulness  for  deliver- 
ance from  what  had  appeared  to  the  shipwrecked 
mariners  to  be  inevitable  death,  a  feeling  amount- 
ing almost  to  despair  took  possession  of  the  whole 
party  for  a  time. 

The  sandbank  was  so  low  that  in  stormy 
weather  it  was  almost  submerged.  It  was  a 
solitary  coral-reef  in  the  midst  of  the  boundless 
sea.  Not  a  tree  or  bush  grew  upon  it,  and  except 
at  the  point  where  the  ship  had  struck,  there  was 
scarcely  a  rock  large  enough  to  afford  shelter  to  a 
single  man.  Without  provisions,  without  sufficient 
shelter,  without  the  means  of  escape,  and  almost 
without  the  hope  of  deliverance,  it  seemed  to  them 
that  nothing  awaited  them  but  the  slow  lingering 
pains  and  horrors  of  death  by  starvation. 

As  those  facts  forced  themselves  more  and  more 
powerfully  home  to  the  apprehension  of  the  crew, 
while  they  cowered  for  shelter  from  the  storm 
under  the  lee  of  the  rocky  point,  they  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings  in  different  ways.  Some  sat 
down  in  dogged  silence  to  await  their  fate  ;  others 
fell  on  their  knees  and  cried  aloud  to  God  for 
mercy  ;  while  a  few  kept  up  their  own  spirits  and 
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those  of  their  companions  by  affecting  a  cheerful- 
ness which,  however,  in  some  cases,  was  a  little 
forced.  Ailie  lay  shivering  in  her  father's  arms, 
for  she  was  drenched  with  salt  water  and  very  cold. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  was  very  pale  from 
exposure  and  exhaustion,  but  her  lips  moved  as  if 
in  prayer. 

Captain  Dunning  looked  anxiously  at  Dr.  Hop- 
ley,  who  crouched  beside  them,  and  gazed  earnestly 
in  the  child's  face  while  he  felt  her  pulse, 

"  It's  almost  too  much  for  her,  I  fear,*'  said  the 
captain,  in  a  hesitating,  husky  voice. 

The  doctor  did  not  answer  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  he  said,  as  if  muttering  to  himself  rather  than 
replying  to  the  captain's  remark,  "If  we  could 
only  get  her  into  dry  clothes,  or  had  a  fire,  or  even 

a  little  brandy,  but *'      He  did  not  finish  the 

sentence,  and  the  captain's  heart  sank  within  him, 
and  his  weatherbeaten  face  grew  pale  as  he  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  losing  his  darling  child. 

Glynn  had  been  watching  the  doctor  with  intense 
eagerness,  and  with  a  terrible  feeling  of  dread 
fluttering  about  his  heart.  When  he  heard  the  last 
remark  he  leaped  up  and  cried — 

"  If  brandy  is  all  you  want  you  shall  soon  have 
it/' 

And  running  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  he 
plunged  in  and  grasped  the  cable,  intending  to 
clamber  into  the  ship,  which  had  by  this  time  been 
driven  higher  on  the  rocks,  and  did  not  suffer  so 
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much  from  the  violence  of  the  breakers.  At  the 
same  instant  Phil  firiant  sprang  to  his  feet,  rushed 
down  after  him,  and  before  he  had  got  a  yard  from 
the  shore,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  dragged 
him  out  of  the  sea  high  and  dry  on  the  land. 

Qlynn  was  so  exasperated  at  this  unceremonious, 
and  at  the  moment  unaccountable  treatment,  that 
he  leaped  up,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  pre- 
pared to  deal  the  Irishman  a  blow  that  would  very 
probably  have  brought  the  experiences  of  the 
1'  ring"  to  his  remembrance ;  but  Briant  eflfectuaily 
checked  him  by  putting  both  his  own  hands  into 
bis  pockets,  thrusting  forward  his  face  as  if  to  in- 
vite the  blow,  and  exclaiming — 

"  Och  !  now,  hit  fair,  Glynn,  darlint ;  put  it  right 
in  betwane  me  two  eyes  !" 

Glynn  laughed  hysterically,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  What  mean  you  by  stopping  me  X'  he  asked, 
somewhat  sternly, 

"  Shure,  I  mane  that  111  go  for  the  grog  meself. 
YeVe  done  more  nor  yer  share  o'  the  work  this 
momin',  an'  it's  but  fair  to  give  a  poor  fellow  a 
chance.  More  betoken,  ye  mustn't  think  that  no- 
body can't  do  nothin'  but  yerself.  It's  Phil  Briant 
that'll  shin  up  a  rope  with  any  white  man  in  the 
world,  or  out  of  it." 

<'  You're  right,  Phil,"  said  Rokens,  who  had  come 
to  separate  the  combatants.  "  Go  aboord,  my  lad, 
an'  I'll  engage  to  hold  this  here  young  alligator 
fast  till  ye  come  back." 
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.  "  You  don't  need  to  hold  me,  Tim,*'  retorted 
Glynn,  with  a  smile ;  "but  don't  be  long  about  it, 
Phil.  You  know  where  the  brandy  is  kept — look 
alive." 

Briant  accomplished  his  mission  successfully,  and, 
despite  the  furious  waves,  brought  the  brandy  on 
shore  in  safety.  As  he  emerged  like  a  caricature 
of  old  Neptune  dripping  from  the  sea,  it  was  ob-« 
served  that  he  held  a  bundle  in  his  powerful  grasp. 
It  was  also  strapped  to  his  shoulders. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  got  there  ?"  inquired  the 
doctor,  as  he  staggered  under  the  shelter  of  the 
rocka 

"  Arrah  !  give  a  dhrop  to  the  child,  an'  don't  be 
wastin'  yer  breath,"  replied  Briant,  as  he  undid  the 
bundle.  "  Sure  I've  brought  a  few  trifles  for  her 
outside  as  well  as  her  in."  And  he  revealed  to  the 
glad  father  a  bundle  of  warm  habiliments  which 
he  had  collected  in  Ailie's  cabin,  and  kept  dry  by 
wrapping  them  in  several  layers  of  tarpaulin. 

"God  bless  you,  my  man,"  said  the  captain, 
grasping  the  thoughtful  Irishman  by  the  hand. 
*'  Now,  Ailie,  my  darling  pet,  look  up,  and  swallow 
a  drop  o'  this.  Here^s  a  capital  rig  out  o'  dry 
clothes  too." 

A  few  sips  of  brandy  soon  restored  the  circula- 
tion which  had  well-nigh  been  arrested,  and  when 
she  had  been  clothed  in  the  dry  garments,  Ailie 
felt  comparatively  comfortable,  and  expressed  her 
thanks  to  Phil  Briant  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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A  calm  often  succeeds  a  storm  somewhat  sud- 
denly, especially  in  southern  latitudes.  Soon  after 
daybreak  the  wind  moderated,  and  before  noon  it 
ceased  entirely,  though  the  sea  kept  breaking  in 
huge  rolling  billows  on  the  sandbank  for  many 
hours  afterwards.  The  sun,  too,  came  out  hot  and 
brilliant,  shedding  a  warm  radiance  over  the  little 
sea-girt  spot  as  well  as  over  the  hearts  of  the  crew. 
.  Human  nature  exhibits  wonderful  and  sudden 
changes.  Men  spring  from  the  depths  of  despair 
to  the  very  summit  of  light-hearted  hope,  and  very 
frequently,  too,  without  a  very  obvious  cause  to 
account  for  the  violent  change.  Before  the  day 
after  the  storm  was  far  advanced,  every  one  on  the 
sandbank  seemed  to  be  as  joyous  as  though  there 
was  no  danger  of  starvation  whatever.  There  was, 
however,  sufficient  to  produce  the  change  in  the 
altered  aspect  of  aflfairs.  For  one  thing,  the  warm 
sun  began  to  make  them  feel  comfortable — and 
really  it  is  wonderful  how  ready  men  are  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  actual  state  of  existing  things  if 
they  can  only  enjoy  a  little  present  comfort.  Then 
the  ship  was  driven  so  high  on  the  rocks  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and  she  had 
not  been  dashed  to  pieces,  as  had  at  first  been 
deemed  inevitable,  so  that  the  stores  and  provi- 
fidons  in  her  might  be  secured,  and  the  party  be 
thus  enabled  to  subsist  on  their  ocean  prison  until 
set  free  by  some  passing  ship. 

Under  the  happy  influence  of  these  improved 
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circumstances  every  one  went  about  the  work  of 
rendering  their  island  home  more  comfortable,  in 
good,  almost  in  gleeful  spirits.     Phil  Briant  in- 
dulged in  jests  which  a  few  hours  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  profane,  and  Gumey  actually  vohm- 
teered  the  song  of  the  "man  wot  got  his  nose 
froze  ;"  but  every  one  declined  to  listen  to  it,  on  the 
plea  that  it  reminded  them  too  forcibly  of  the  cold 
of  the  early  morning.     Even  the  saturnine  steward, 
Tarquin,  looked  less  ferocious  than  usual,  and  King 
Bumble  became  so  loquacious  that  he  was  ordered 
more  than  once  to  hold  his  tongue  and  to  "  shut  up." 
The  work  they  had  to  do  was  indeed  of  no  light 
nature.     They  had  to  travel  to  and  fro  between  the 
ship  and  the  rocks  on  the  rope- cable,  a  somewhat 
laborious  achievement,  in  order  to  bring  ashore 
such  things  as  they  absolutely  required.     A  quan- 
tity of  biscuit,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  were  landed 
without  receiving  much  damage,  then  a  line  was 
fastened  to  a  cask  of  salt-beef,  and  this,  with  a  few 
more  provisions,  were  drawn  ashore  the  first  day, 
and  placed  under  the  shelter  of  the  largest  rock 
on  the  point.     On  the  following  day  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  raft  should  be  constructed,  and  every- 
thing that  could  in  any  way  prove  useful  be  brought 
to  the  sandbank  and  secured.     For  Captain  Dun- 
ning well  knew  that  another  storm  might  arise  as 
quickly  as  the  former  had  done,  and  although  the 
ship   at   present  lay  in  comparatively  quiet  water 
the  huge  billows  that  would  be  da^h^d  ^^^^vcx^x.  v4 

B 
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in  such  circumstances  would  be  certain  to  break 
her  up  and  scatter  her  cargo  on  the  breast  of  the 
all-devouring  sea. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  and  bustle  there 
sat  one  useless  and  silent,  but  exceedingly  grave 
and  uncommonly  attentive  spectator,  namely,  Jacko 
the  monkey.  That  sly  and  sagacious  individual, 
seeing  that  no  one  intended  to  look  after  him,  had 
during  the  whole  of  the  recent  storm  wisely  looked 
after  himself.  He  had  ensconced  himself  in  a  snug 
and  comparatively  sheltered  corner  under  the  after- 
part  of  the  weather  bulwarks.  But  when  he  saw 
the  men  one  by  one  leaving  the  ship,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  shore  by  means  of  the  rope,  he  began  to 
evince  an  anxiety  as  to  his  own  fate  which  had  in 
it  something  absolutely  human.  Jacko  was  the 
last  man,  so  to  speak,  to  leave  the  Red  Eric. 
Captain  Dunning,  resolving,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
a  brave  commander,  to  reserve  that  honour  to  him- 
self, had  seen  the  last  man,  as  he  thought,  out  of 
the  ship,  and  was  two-thirds  of  the  distance  along 
the  rope  on  his  way  to -land,  when  Jim  Scroggles, 
who  was  always  either  in  or  out  of  the  way  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments,  came  rushing  up  from 
below,  whither  he  had  gone  to  secure  a  favourite 
brass  finger-ring,  and  scrambled  over  the  sida 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  say  whether  Jim's  head, 
or  feet,  or  legs,  or  knees,  or  arms  went  over  the 
side  first — they  all  got  over  somehow,  nobody  knew 
how — and  in  the  getting  over  his  hat  flew  off  and 
was  lost  for  even 
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^Och  !  batyeraqaeercratur,"  remarked Briant, 
as  he  passed,  chucking  the  monkey  under  the  chia 

"  Oooo-oo-ee-o  I"  replied  Jacka 

^  Very  thrue,  no  doubt,  but  I  haven't  time  to 
spake  to  ye  jist  yet,  lad,''  replied  Briant^  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  ran  down  to  the  beach  and  seized  a 
barrel  which  had  just  been  hauled  to  the  water's 
edge. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  wood, 
papa  f  asked  Ailie. 

The  captain  had  seized  an  axe  at  the  moment, 
and  began  vigorously  to  cut  up  a  rough  plank 
which  had  been  driven  ashore  by  the  waves. 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  fire,  my  pet,  to  warm 
your  cold  toes." 

"  But  my  toes  are  not  cold,  papa ;  you've  no  idea 
how  comfortable  I  am." 

Ailie  did  indeed  look  comfortable  at  that  moment^ 
for  she  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  dry  sand,  with  a  thick 
blanket  spread  over  her. 

"  Well,  then,  it  will  do  to  warm  Jacko's  toes,  if 
yours  don't  want  it ;  and  besides,  we  all  want  a 
cup  of  tea  after  our  exertions.  The  first  step 
towards  that  end,  you  know,  is  to  make  a  fire." 

So  saying,  the  captain  piled  up  dry  wood  in  front 
of  the  place  where  Ailie  lay,  and  in  a  short  time 
had  a  capital  fire  blaziug,  and  a  large  tin  kettle  full 
of  fresh  water  boiling  thereon.  ; 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  water 
had  been  brought  in  a  small  keg  from  the  ship, 
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for  not. a  single  drop  of  fresh  water  was  found  on 
the  sandbank  after  the  most  careful  search.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  water-tanks  of  the  Red  Eric 
still  contained  a  large  supply. 

During  the  course  of  that  evening  a  sort  of  shed 
or  tent  was  constructed  out  of  canvas  and  a  few 
boards  placed  against  the  rock.  This  formed  a 
comparatively  comfortable  shelter,  and  one  end  of 
it  was  partitioned  ofif  for  Ailie's  special  use.  No 
one  was  permitted  to  pass  the  curtain  that  hung 
before  the  entrance  to  this  little  boudoir,  except 
the  captain,  who  claimed  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased,  and  Glynn,  who  was  frequently  invited  to 
enter  in  order  to  assist  its  fair  occupant  in  her 
multifarious  arrangements,  and  Jacko,  who  could 
not  be  kept  out  by  any  means  that  had  yet  been 
hit  upon,  except  by  killing  him ;  but  as  Ailie 
objected  to  this,  he  was  suffered  to  take  up  his 
abode  there,  and  to  do  him  justice,  he  behaved 
very  well  while  domiciled  in  that  place. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  speedily  little  children, 
and  men  too,  sometimes,  contrive  to  forget  the 
unpleasant  or  the  sad,  or  it  may  be  the  dangerous 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  chance  tp  be 
placed,  while  engaged  in  the  minute  details  incident 
to  their  peculiar  position.  Ailie  went  about  ar- 
ranging her  little  nest  under  the  rock  with  as  much 
zeal  and  cheerful  interest  as  if  she  were  "plajring 
at  bouses"  in  her  own  room  at  home.  She  decided 
that  one  comer  was  peculiarly  suited  for  her  bed. 
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because  there  was  a  small  rounded  rock  in  it  which 
looked  like  a  pillow;  so  Glynn  was  directed  to 
spread  the  tarpaulin  and  the  blankets  there. 
Another  corner  exhibited  a  crevice  in  the  rock, 
which  seemed  so  suitable  for  a  kennel  to  Jacko 
that  the  arrangement  was  agreed  to  on  the  spot 
We  say  agreed  to,  because  Ailie  suggested  every- 
thing to  Glynn  and  Glynn  always  agreed  to  every- 
thing that  Ailie  suggested,  and  stood  by  with  a 
hammer  and  nails  and  a  few  pieces  of  plank  in  his 
hands  ready  to  fulfil  her  bidding,  no  matter  what 
it  should  be.  So  Jacko  was  sent  for  to  be  intro- 
duced to  his  new  abode,  but  Jacko  was  not  to  be 
found,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  identical  crevice  some  time  before, 
and  at  that  moment  was  enjoying  a  comfortable 
nap  in  its  inmost  recesa  Then  Ailie  caused  Glynn 
to  put  up  a  little  shelf  just  over  her  head,  which  he 
did  with  considerable  difficulty,  because  it  turned 
out  that  nails  could  not  easily  be  driven  into  the 
solid  rock.  After  that  a  small  cave  at  the  foot 
of  the  apartment  was  cleaned  out  and  Ailie's  box 
placed  there.  All  this,  and  sundry  other  pieces  of 
work  were  executed  by  the  young  sailor  and  his 
little  friend  with  an  amount  of  cheerful  pleasantry 
that  showed  they  had,  in  the  engrossing  interest 
of  their  pursuit,  totally  forgotten  the  fact  that  they 
were  cast  away  on  a  sandbank  on  which  were 
neither  food,  nor  water,  nor  wood,  except  what  was 
to  be  found  in  the  wrecked  ship,  and  around  which 
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for  thousands  of  miles  rolled  the  great  billows  of 
the  restless  sea. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

LIFE  ON  THE  SANDBANK  —  AILIB  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF 
FAIBYLAND  —  GLYNN  AND  BUMBLB  ASTONISH  THE 
LITTLE    FISHES. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  foi:m  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  sandbank  on  which  the  crew  of  the 
Red  Eric  had  been  wrecked,  we  shall  describe  it 
somewhat  carefully. 

It  lay  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  some- 
where between  2000  and  3000  miles  to  the  south 
of  it.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  bank  at 
its  highest  point  was  little  more  than  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  which 
in  stormy  weather  almost,  and  the  spray  of  which 
altogether,  swept  over  it  In  length  it  was  barely 
fifty  yards,  and  in  breadth  about  forty.  Being 
part  of  a  coral  reef,  the  surface  of  it  was  composed 
of  the  beautiful  white  sand  that  is  formed  from 
coral  by  the  dashing  waves.  At  one  end  of  the 
bank — that  on  which  the  ship  had  struck — the  reef 
rose  into  a  ridge  of  rock,  which  stood  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  sand,  and  stretched 
out  into  the  sea  about  twenty  yards,  with  its  points 
projecting  here  and  there  above  water.  On  the 
centre  of  the  bank  at  its  highest  point  one  or  two 
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very  small  blades  of  green  substance  were  after- 
wards discovered.  So  few  were  they,  however, 
and  so  delicate,  that  we  feel  justified  in  describing 
the  spot  as  being  utterly  destitute  of  verdure. 
Ailie  counted  those  green  blades  many  a  time  after 
they  were  discovered.  There  were  exactly  thirty- 
five  of  them;  twenty-six  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  large  ;  seven  were  of  medium  size,  and 
two  were  extremely  small — so  small  and  thin  that 
Ailie  wondered  they  did  not  die  of  sheer  delicacy 
of  constitution  on  such  a  barren  spot  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bank  was  covered  with, 
the  fine  sand  already  referred  to,  but  there  were 
one  or  two  spots  which  were  covered  with  variously 
sized  pebbles,  and  an  immense  number  of  beautiful 
small  shells. 

On  such  a  small  and  barren  spot  one  would 
think  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  admire.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Those  persons  whose 
thoughts  are  seldom  allowed  to  fix  attentively  on 
any  subject,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  in  this  world  there  are  a  great  many 
Absolutely  uninteresting  things.  Many  things  are, 
indeed,  uninteresting  to  individuals,  but  there  does 
not  exist  a  single  thing  which  has  not  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  to  one  or  another  cast  of  mind, 
and  which  will  not  afford  food  for  contemplation, 
and  matter  fitted  to  call  forth  om*  admiration  for 
its  great  and  good  Creator. 

We  know  a  valley  so  beautiful  that  it  has  been 
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for  generations  past,  and  will  probably  be  for 
generations  to  come,  the  annual  resort  of  hundreds 
of  admiring  travellers.  The  valley  cannot  be  seen 
until  you  are  almost  in  it.  The  country  imme- 
diately around  it  is  no  way  remarkable  ;  it  is  even 
tame.  Many  people  would  exclaim  at  first  sight 
in  reference  to  it,  "  How  uninteresting."  It  re- 
quires a  close  view,  a  minute  inspection,  to  discover 
the  beauties  that  lie  hidden  there. 

So  was  it  with  our  sandbank.  Ailie's  first 
thoughts  were,  "  Oh  !  how  dreary  ;  how  desolate  !" 
and  in  some  respects  she  was  right ;  but  she  dwelt 
there  long  enough  to  discover  things  that  charmed 
her  eye  and  her  imagination,  and  caused  her  some- 
times to  feel  as  if  she  had  been  transported  to  the 
realms  of  fairyland. 

We  do  not  say,  observe,  that  the  crew  of  the 
Red  Eric  were  ever  blessed  with  such  dreams. 
Jim  Scroggles,  for  instance,  had  no  eye  for  the 
minute  beauties  or  wonders  of  creation.  Jim, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  could  see  about 
as  far  through  a  millstone  as  most  men.  He 
could  apostrophize  his  eye,  on  certain  occasions, 
and  tell  it — as  though  its  own  power  of  vision  were 
an  insufficient  medium  of  information — that  **that 
W08  a  stunnin'  iceberg ;"  or  that  "  that  was  a  gale 
and  a  half,  fit  to  tear  the  masts  out  o'  the  ship 
a'most."  But  for  any  less  majestic  object  in 
nature,  Jim  Scroggles  had  nothing  to  say  either  to 
his  eye,  or  his  nose,  or  his  shipmates* 
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As  was  Jim  Scroggles,  so  were  most  of  the  other 
men.  Hence  they  grumbled  a  good  deal  at  theur 
luckless  condition.  But  upon  the  whole  they  were 
pretty  cheerful — especially  at  meal-times — and  con- 
sidering their  circumstances,  they  behaved  very  well. 

Glynn  Proctor  was  a  notable  exception  to  the 
prevailing  ruleof  indifiference  to  small  things.  By 
nature  he  was  of  a  superior  stamp  of  mind  to  his 
comrades ;  besides,  he  had  been  better  educated  ; 
and  more  than  all,  he  was  at  that  time  under  the 
influence  of  Ailie  Dunning.  He  admired  what 
she  admired  ;  he  liked  what  she  liked  ;  he  looked 
with  interest  at  the  things  which  she  examined. 
Had  Ailie  sat  down  beside  the  stock  of  an  old 
anchor  and  looked  attentively  at  it,  Glynn  would 
have  sat  down  and  stared  at  it  too,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  there  was  something  there  worth  look- 
ing at !  Glynn  laughed  aloud  sometimes  at  him- 
self, to  think  how  deeply  interested  he  had  become 
in  the  child,  for  up  to  that  time  he  had  rather 
avoided  than  courted  the  society  of  children  ;  and 
he  used  to  say  to  Ailie  that  the  sailors  would  begin 
to  call  her  his  little  sweetheart,  if  he  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  with  her ;  to  which  Ailie  would 
reply  by  asking  what  a  sweetheart  was ;  whereat 
Glynn  would  laugh  immoderately  ;  whereupon 
Ailie  would  tell  him  not  to  be  stupid,  but  to  come 
and  play  with  her  1 

All  the  sailors,  even  including  the  taciturn  Tar- 
quin,  had  a  tender  feeling  of  regard  for  the  little 
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^1  who  shared  their  fortunes  at  that  time,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Glynn,  none  were  capable  of 
sympathizing  with  her  in  her  pursuits.  Hm 
Bokens,  her  fEither,  and  Dr.  Hopley  did  to  some 
extent,  but  these  three  had  their  minds  too  deeply 
filled  with  anxiety  about  their  critical  position  to 
pay  her  much  attention,  beyond  the  kindest  concern 
for  her  physical  wants.  King  Bumble,  too,  we  b^ 
his  pardon,  showed  considerable  interest  in  her.  The 
sable  assistant  of  Nikel  Sling  shone  conspicuous  at 
this  trying  time,  for  his  activity,  good  humour,  and 
endurance,  and  in  connexion  with  Phil  Briant, 
Gumey,  and  Jacko,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  ship- 
wrecked men  wonderfully. 

Close  under  the  rocks,  on  the  side  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  spot  where  the  rude  tent  was 
pitched,  there  was  a  little  bay  or  creek,  not  more 
than  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  which  Ailie  appro- 
priated and  called  fairyland  !  It  was  an  uncom- 
monly small  spot,  but  it  was  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  interesting.  The  rocks,  although  small,  were 
so  broken  and  fantastically  formed,  that  when  Ailie 
crept  close  in  amongst  them,  and  so  placed  herself 
that  the  view  of  the  sandbank  was  entirely  shut 
out,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  little  pools  of 
crystal  water  and  rocklets,  with  their  margin  of 
dazzling  white  sand,  and  the  wreck  of  the  ship  in  the 
distance,  with  the  deep  blue  sea  beyond,  she  quite 
forgot  where  she  actually  was,  and  began  to  wander 
in  the  most  enchanting  day-dreams.      But  when^ 
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as  often  happened,  there  came  towering  thick 
masses  of  snowy  clouds,  like  mountain  peaks  and 
battlements  in  the  bright  blue  sky,  her  delight  was 
so  great  that  she  could  find  no  words  to  express  it 

At  such  times — sometimes  with  Glynn  by  her 
side,  sometimes  alone — she  would  sit  in  a  sunny 
nook,  or  in  a  shady  nook  if  she  felt  too  warm,  and 
invite  innumerable  hosts  of  fairies  to  come  and 
conduct  her  through  interminable  tracts  of  pure- 
white  cloud  region,  and  order  such  unheard-of  wild 
creatures  (each  usually  wanting  a  tail,  or  a  leg,  or 
an  ear)  to  come  out  of  the  dark  caves,  that  had 
they  been  all  collected  in  one  garden  for  exhibition 
to  the  public,  that  zoological  garden  would  have 
been  deemed,  out  of  sight,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
wonders  of  the  world  ! 

When  a  little  wearied  with  those  aerial  journeys 
she  would  return  to  "  fairyland,"  and  leaning  over 
the  brinks  of  the  pools,  peer  down  into  their  beau- 
tiful depths  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Ailie's  property  of  fairyland  had  gardens,  too, 
of  the  richest  possible  kind,  full  of  flowers  of  the 
most  lovely  and  brilliant  hues.  But  the  flowers 
were  scentless,  and,  alas!  she  could  not  pluck 
them,  for  those  gardens  were  all  under  water  ;  they 
grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea !  Yes,  reader,  if 
the  land  was  barren  on  that  ocean  islet,  the  pools 
there  made  up  for  it  by  presenting  to  view  the 
most  luxuriant  marine  vegetation.  There  were 
forests  of  branching  coral  of  varied  hues ;   there 
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were  masses  of  fan-shaped  sponges;  there  were 
groves  of  green  and  red  sea-weeds ;  and  beds  of 
red,  and  white,  and  orange,  and  striped  creatures 
that  stuck  to  the  rocks,  besides  little  fish  with 
bright-coloured  backs  that  played  there  as  if  they 
really  enjoyed  living  always  under  water — which 
is  not  easy  for  us,  you  know,  to  realize  !  And 
above  all,  the  medium  of  water  between  Ailie  and 
these  things  was  so  pure  and  pellucid  when  no 
breeze  fanned  the  surface,  that  it  was  diflScult  to 
believe,  unless  you  touched  it,  there  was  any  water 
there  at  all. 

While  Ailie  thus  spent  her  time,  or  at  least  her 
leisure  time,  for  she  was  by  no  means  an  idler 
in  that  busy  little  isle,  the  men  were  actively  en- 
gaged each  day  in  transporting  provisions  from  the 
Red  Eric  to  the  sandbank,  and  in  making  them 
as  secure  as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  For 
this  purpose  a  raft  had  been  constructed,  and  several 
trips  a-day  were  made  to  and  from  the  wreck,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  considerable  stock 
of  provision  was  accumulated  on  the  bank.  This 
was  covered  with  tarpaulin,  and  heavy  casks  of 
salt  junk  were  placed  on  the  corners  and  edges  to 
keep  it  down. 

"Til  tell  ye  wot  it  is,  messmates,^'  remai*ked 
Gumey,  one  day,  as  they  sat  down  round  their 
wood  fire  to  dine  in  front  of  their  tent,  "  we're  pur- 
visioned  for  six  months  at  least,  an'  if  the  weather 
only  keeps  fine  I've  no  objection  to  remain  wotiver." 
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**  Maybe,"  said  Briani,  "yeTl  have  to  remam  that 
tune  whether  ye  object  or  not'' 

"  By  no  means,  Paddy,"  retorted  Gumey ;  *'  I 
ooold  swum  off  to  sea  and  be  drownded  if  I  liked." 

"No  ye  couldn't,  avic,'*  said  Briant 

"  Why  not  T  demanded  Gumey. 

"  'Cause  ye  haven't  the  pluck,"  replied  PhiL 

"  111  pluck  the  nose  off  yer  face,"  said  Gumey, 
in  affected  anger. 

"No  ye  wont,"  cried  Phil,  "'cause  av  ye  do  111 
spile  the  soup  by  heavin'  it  all  over  ye." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Gumey,  with  a  look  of  horror, 
^'listen  to  him,  messmates,  he  calls  it  ^aoup' — the 
nasty  kettle  o'  dirty  water  !  Well,  well,  it's  lucky 
we  hain't  got  nothin'  better  to  compare  it  with." 

"But,  I  say,  lads,"  interposed  Jim  Scroggles, 
seriously,  "  wot'll  we  do  if  it  comes  on  to  blow  a 
gale  and  blows  away  all  our  purvisions  ?" 

"  Ay,  boys,"  cried  Dick  Barnes,  "  that  ere's  the 
question,  as  Hamlet  remarked  to  his  grandfather's 
ghost ;  wot  ia  to  come  on  us  supposin'  it  comes  on 
to  blow  sich  a  snorin'  gale  as  '11  blow  the  whole 
sandbank  away,  carryin'  us  and  our  prog  overboard 
along  with  it  ?" 

"Wot's  that  there  soup  made  of?"  demanded 
Tim  Rokens. 

"  Salt  junk  and  peas,"  replied  Nikel  Sling. 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  there  was  somethin'  else  in  it," 
said  Tim,  carelessly,  "  for  it  seems  to  perdooce  on- 
common  bad  jokes  in  them  wot  eats  of  it." 
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"  Now,  Tim,  don't  you  go  for  to  be  sorcostic,  but 
tell  us  a  story/' 

"  Me  tell  a  story  ?  No,  no,  lads ;  there's  Glynn 
Proctor,  he's  the  boy  for  you.     Where  is  he  T 

"He's  aboard  the  wreck  just  now.  The  cap'n 
sent  him  for  charts  and  quadrants,  and  suchlike 
cooriosities.  Come,  Qumey,  tell  you  one  if  Tim 
wont  How  wos  it,  now,  that  you  so  mistook  yer 
trade  as  to  come  for  to  go  to  sea  V 

"I  can't  very  well  tell  ye,"  answered  Gumey, 
who,  having  finished  dinner,  had  lit  his  pipe,  and 
was  now  extended  at  full  length  on  the  sand,  lean- 
ing on  one  arm.  "  Ye  see,  lads,  I've  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  the  sea,  I  have,  since  ever  I  comed 
into  this  remarkable  world — not  that  I  ever,  to  my 
knowledge,  knew  one  less  coorous,  for  I  never  wos 
up  in  the  stars ;  no  more,  I  'spose,  was  ever  any  o' 
you.  I  wos  bom  at  sea,  d'ye  see  ?  I  don't  'xactly 
know  how  I  com'd  for  to  be  bom  there,  but  I  wos 
told  that  I  wos,  and  if  them  as  told  me  spoke  truth, 
I  s'pose  I  wos.  I  was  washed  overboard  in  gales 
three  times  before  I  comed  for  to  know  myself  at 
all  When  I  first  came  alive,  so  to  speak,  to  my 
own  certain  knowledge,  I  wos  a-sitting  on  the  top 
of  a  hen-coop  aboard  an  East  Indiaman,  roarin' 
like  a  mad  bull  as  had  lost  his  senses ;  'cause  why  ? 
the  hens  wos  puttin'  their  heads  through  the  bars 
o'  the  coops,  and  pickin'  at  the  calves  o'  my  legs 
as  fierce  as  if  they'd  suddenly  turned  cannibals,  and 
rather  liked  it.     From  that  time  I  began  a  life  o' 
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misery.  My  life  before  that  had  bin  pretty  much 
the  same,  it  seems,  but  I  didn't  know  it,  so  it  didn't 
matter.  D  ye  know,  lads,  when  ye  don't  know  a 
thing  it's  all  the  same  as  if  it  didn't  exist,  an'  so, 
in  coorse,  it  don't  matter." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  first  mate,  who  came  up 
at  the  moment,  "  'ave  hany  o'  you  fellows  got  a 
note-book  in  which  we  may  record  that  horacular 
and  truly  valuable  hobserwation  ?" 

No  one  happening  to  possess  a  note-book,  Gumey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  account  of  himsel£ 

'^  Ships  has  bin  my  houses  all  along  up  to  this 
here  date.  I  don't  believe,  lads,  as  ever  I  wos 
above  two  months  ashore  at  a  time  all  the  coorse 
of  my  life,  an'  mostly  not  so  long  as  that  The 
smell  o'  tar  and  the  taste  o'  salt  water  wos  the  fust 
things  I  iver  corned  across — 'xcept  the  Line,  I 
comed  across  that  jist  about  the  time  I  wos  born, 
so  I'm  told, — and  the  smell  o'  tar  and  taste  o' 
salt  water's  wot  I've  bin  used  to  most  o'  my  life, 
and,  moreover,  wot  I  likes  best.  One  old  gen'le- 
man  as  took  a  fancy  to  me  w'en  I  wos  a  boy,  said 
to  me,  one  fine  day,  w'en  I  chanced  to  be  ashore 
visitin'  my  mother — says  he,  ^  My  boy,  would  ye 
like  to  go  with  me  and  live  in  the  country,  and  be 
a  gardner  V  *  Wot,'  says  I,  ^  keep  a  garding,  and 
plant  taters,  and  hoe  flowers  an'  cabidges  V  '  Yes,' 
says  he,  *at  least,  somethin'  o'  that  sort.'  'No, 
thankee,'  says  I ;  '  I  b'long  to  the  sea,  I  do ;  I 
wouldn't  leave  that  'ere  no  more  nor  I  would  quit 
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my  first  love  if  I  had  one.  I'm  a  sailor,  I  am,  out 
and  out,  through  and  through — true  blue,  and  no 
mistake,  an'  no  one  need  go  for  to  try  to  cause  me 
for  to  forsake  my  purfession,  and  live  on  shore  like 
a  turnip* — that's  wot  I  says  to  that  old  gen'leman. 
Yes,  lads,  I've  roamed  the  wide  ocean,  as  the  song 
says,  far  an'  near.  I've  bin  tatooed  by  the  New 
Zealanders,  and  I've  danced  with  the  Hottentots, 
and  ate  puppy  dogs  with  the  Chinese,  and  fished 
whales  in  the  North  Seas,  and  run  among  the  ice 
near  the  South  Pole,  and  fowt  with  pirates,  and 
done  service  on  boord  of  men  o'  war  and  merchant- 
men, and  junks,  and  bumboats ;  but  I  never," 
concluded  Gumey,  looking  round  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
never  came  for  to  be  located  on  a  sandbank  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean." 

"No  more  did  any  on  us,"  added  Rokens. 
"  Moreovef,  if  we're  not  picked  up  soon  by  a  ship 
o'  some  sort,  we're  not  likely  to  be  located  here 
long,  for  we  can't  live  on  salt  junk  for  ever ;  we 
shall  all  die  o'  the  scurvy." 

There  was  just  enough  of  possible  and  probable 
truth  in  the  last  remark  to  induce  a  feeling  of  sad^ 
ness  among  the  men  for  a  few  minutes,  but  this 
was  quickly  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordinary 
movements  of  Phil  Briant  That  worthy  had  left 
the  group  round  the  fire,  and  had  wandered  out  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  rocky  point,  where  he  sat 
down  to  indulge,  possibly  in  sad,  or  mayhap  hope- 
ful reflections.  He  was  observed  to  start  suddenly 
S 
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up,  and  gaze  into  the  sea  eagerly  for  a  few  seconds ; 
then  he  cut  a  caper,  slapped  his  thigh,  and  ran 
hastily  towards  the  tent 

"  What  now  ?  where  away,  Phil  V^  cried  one  of 
the  men. 

Briant  answered  not,  but  speedily  reappeared  at 
the  opening  of  the  tent  door  with  a  fishing-line  and 
hook.  Hastening  to  the  point  of  rock,  he  opened  a 
small  species  of  shell-fish  that  he  found  there, 
wherewith  he  baited  his  hook,  and  then  cast  it 
into  the  sea.  In  a  few  minutes  he  felt  a  twitch, 
which  caused  him  to  return  a  remarkably  vigorous 
twitch,  as  it  were,  in  reply. 

The  fish  and  the  sailor  for  some  minutes  acted 
somewhat  the  part  of  electricians  in  a  telegraph 
office ;  when  the  fish  twitched,  Briant  twitched ; 
when  the  fish  pulled  and  paused,  Briant  pulled  and 
paused,  and  when  the  fish  held  on  hard  Briant 
pulled  hard,  and  finally  pulled  him  ashore,  and  a 
very  nice  plump  rock-codling  he  was.  There  were 
plenty  of  them,  so  in  a  short  time  there  was  no 
lack  of  fresh  fish,  and  Koken's  fear  that  they  would 
have  to  live  on  salt  junk  was  not  realized. 

Fishing  for  rock -codlings  now  became  one  of  the 
chief  recreations  of  the  men  while  not  engaged  in 
bringing  various  necessaries  from  the  wreck.  But 
for  many  days  at  first  they  found  their  hands  fully 
occupied  in  making  their  new  abode  habitable,  in 
enlarging  and  improving  the  tent,  which  soon  by 
degrees  came  to  merit  the  name  of  a  hut^  and  in 
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inventing  various  ingenious  contrivances  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition.  It  was  not  until 
a  couple  of  weeks  had  passed  that  time  began  to 
hang  heavy  on  their  hands  and  fishing  became  a 
general  amusement. 

They  all  fished,  except  Jacko.  Even  Ailie  tried 
it  once  or  twice,  but  she  did  not  like  it  and  soon 
gave  it  up.  As  for  Jacko,  he  contented  himself 
with  fishing  with  his  hands,  in  a  sly  way,  among 
the  provision  casks,  at  which  occupation  he  was 
quite  an  adept ;  and  many  a  nice  tit  bit  did  he  fish 
up  and  secrete  in  his  private  apartment  for  future 
use.  like  many  a  human  thief,  Jacko  was  at  least 
compelled  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his  ill-gotten 
and  hoarded  gains  behind  him. 

One  day  Glynn  and  Ailie  sat  by  the  margin  of 
a  deep  pool  in  Fairyland,  gazing  down  into  its 
clear  depths.  The  sun's  rays  penetrated  to  the 
very  bottom,  revealing  a  thousand  beauties  in  form 
and  colour  that  called  forth  from  Ailie  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  admiration.  She  wound 
up  one  of  those  eloquent  bursts  by  saying— 

"  Oh  !  Glynn,  how  very,  very  much  I  do  wish  I 
could  go  down  there  and  play  with  the  dear,  ex- 
quisite, darling  little  fishes !" 

"  You'd  surprise  them,  I  suspect,"  said  Glynn. 
"  It's  rather  too  deep  a  pool  to  play  in  unless  you 
were  a  mermaid." 

"  How  deep  is  it,  Glynn  V 

"  'Bout  ten  feet,  I  think." 
&2 
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"  So  much  ?  It  does  not  look  like  it  What  a 
very  pretty  bit  of  coral  I  see  over  there,  close  to 
the  white  rock ;  do  you  see  it  ?  It  is  bright  pink. 
Oh  I  would  like  80  much  to  have  it." 

"Would  you/'  cried  Glynn,  jumping  up  and 
throwing  off  his  jacket ;  "  then  here  goes  for  it." 

So  saying  he  clasped  his  hands  above  his  head, 
land  bending  forward,  plunged  into  the  pool  and 
went  straight  at  the  piece  of  pink  coral,  head  fore- 
most, Uke  an  arrow ! 

Glynn  was  lightly  clad.  His  costume  consisted 
simply  of  a  pair  of  white  canvas  trousers  and  a 
blue  striped  shirt,  with  a  silk  kerchief  round  his 
neck,  so  that  his  movements  in  the  water  were 
little,  if  at  all,  impeded  by  his  clothes.  At  the 
instant  he  plunged  into  the  water  King  Bumble 
happened  to  approach,  and  while  Ailie  stood  petri- 
fied with  fear  as  she  saw  Glynn  struggling  violently 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  her  sable  companion 
Stood  looking  down  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear 
that  displayed  every  one  of  his  bright  teeth. 

"  Don't  be  'fraid,  Missie  Ally,''  said  the  negro  ; 
"  him's  know  wot  him's  doin',  ho  yis  \" 

Before  Ailie  could  reply,  Glynn  was  on  the 
surface  spluttering  and  brushing  the  hair  from  his 
forehead  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
hugged  to  his  breast  the  piece  of  pink  coral. 

"  Here — ^it — ha  ! — ^is.  My  breath — ho — is  almost 
gone — Ailie — catch  hold  \"  cried  he,  as  he  held 
out  the  coveted  piece  of  rock  to  the  child  and 
ficrambled  out  of  the  pool 
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"  Oh  thank  you,  Glynn ;  but  why  did  you  go 
down  80  quick  and  stay  so  long  ?  I  got  such  a 
fright/' 

"You  bin  pay  your  'spects  to  de  fishes,"  said 
Bumble,  with  a  grin. 

"  Yes  I  have,  Bumble,  and  they  say  that  if  you 
stare  at  them  any  longer  with  your  great  goggle 
eyes  they'll  all  go  mad  with  horror  and  die  right 
off     Have  you  caught  any  codlings.  Bumble  V* 

"  Yis  me  hab,  an'  me  hab  come  for  to  make  a 
preeposol  to  Missie  Ally." 

"A  what,  Bumble?" 

"  A  preeposol — a  digestion/' 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  a  suggestion,  eh  ?" 

"  Yis,  dat  the  berry  ting." 

"  Well,  out  with  if' 

"  Dis  am  it.  Me  ketch  rock-coddles ;  well,  me 
put  'em  in  bucket  ob  water  an'  bring  'em  to  you, 
Missie  Ally,  an'  you  put  'em  into  dat  pool  and 
tame  'em,  an'  hab  great  fun  with  'em.  Eeh !  wot 
you  tink  ?" 

"  Oh !  it  will  be  so  nice.  How  good  of  you  to 
think  about  it.  Bumble  ;  do  get  them  as  quick  as 
you  can." 

Bumble  looked  grave  and  hesitated. 

"  Why,  what's  wrong  ?"  inquired  Glynn. 

"  Oh,  noting.  Me  only  tink  me  not  take  the 
trouble  to  put  'em  into  dat  pool  where  de  fishes 
speak  so  imperently  ob  me.  Stop,  me  will  go  an' 
ask  if  dey  sorry  for  wot  de  hab  say." 

So  saying  the  negro  utteied  a  ^av3i\»^  %y^^)Si^ 
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^traJglit  up  into  the  air,  doubled  his  head  down 
and  his  heels  up,  and  clefb  the  water  like  a  knife. 
Glynn  uttered  a  cry  something  between  a  yell  and 
a  laugh,  and  sprang  after  him,  falling  flat  on  the 
water  and  dashing  the  whole  pool  into  foam,  and 
there  the  two  wallowed  about  like  two  porpoises, 
to  the  unbounded  delight  of  Ailie,  who  stood  on 
the  brink  laughing  until  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks,  and  to  the  imutterable  horror,  no  doubt,  of 
the  little  fish. 

The  rock-codlings  were  soon  caught  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  pool,  in  which,  after  that,  neither 
Glynn  nor  Bumble  were  suffered  to  dive  or  swim, 
and  Ailie  succeeded,  by  means  of  regularly  feeding 
them,  in  making  the  little  fish  less  afraid  of  her 
than  they  were  at  first 

But  while  Ailie  and  Glynn  were  thus  amusing 
themselves  and  trying  to  make  the  time  pass  as 
pleasantly  as  possible,  Captain  Dunning  was  op- 
pressed with  the  most  anxious  forebodings.  They 
had  now  been  several  weeks  on  the  sandbank. 
The  weather  had  during  that  time  been  steadily 
fine  and  calm,  and  their  provisions  were  still  abun- 
dant, but  he  knew  that  this  could  not  last  More- 
over, he  found  on  consulting  his  charts  that  he 
was  far  out  of  the  usual  course  of  ships,  and  that 
deliverance  could  only  be  expected  in  the  shape  of 
a  chance  vessel. 

Oppressed  with  these  thoughts,  which,  however, 
he  carefully  concealed  from  every  one  except  Tim 
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Rokens  and  the  doctor,  l^e  captain  used  to  go  on 
the  point  of  rocks  every  day  and  sit  there  for  hours, 
gazing  out  wistfully  over  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

MATTERS  GBOW  W0B8B  AND  W0E8B — THE  MITTINY— COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  BOAT-BUILDING,  AND  THBEATENING- 
STOBMS. 

Oke  afternoon,  about  three  weeks  after  the  Red 
Eric  had  been  wrecked  on  the  sandbank,  Captain 
Dunning  went  out  on  the  point  of  rocks,  and  took 
up  his  accustomed  position  there.  Habit  had  now 
caused  him  to  go  to  the  point  with  as  much  regu- 
larity as  a  sentinel.  But  on  the  present  occasion 
anxiety  was  more  deeply  marked  on  his  counte- 
nance than  usual,  for  dark,  threatening  clouds  were 
seen  accumulating  on  the  horizon,  an  unnatural 
stillness  prevailed  in  the  hot  atmosphere  and  on 
the  glassy  sea,  and  everything  gave  indication  of 
an  approaching  storm. 

While  he  sat  on  a  low  rock,  with  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  and  his  chin  resting  in  his  hands,  he  felt 
a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  round, 
found  Ailie  standing  by  his  side.  Catching  her  in 
his  arms,  he  pressed  her  fervently  to  his  heart,  and 
for  the  first  time  spoke  to  her  in  discouraging  tones. 

"My  own  darling,"  said  he,  parting  the  hair 
from  her  forehead,  and  gazing  at  the  child  with  an 
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expression  of  the  deepest  sadness,  "  I  fear  we  shall 
never  quit  this  dreary  spot'* 

Ailie  looked  timidly  in  her  father's  face,  for  his 
agitated  manner,  more  than  his  words,  alarmed  her. 

"  Wont  we  leave  it,  dear  papa,"  said  she,  "to go 
up  yonder  V  and  she  pointed  to  a  gathering  mass 
of  clouds  over  head,  which,  although  heavy  with 
dark  shadows,  had  still  a  few  bright,  sunny  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  fairy  realms  in  which  she 
delighted  to  wander  in  her  day-dreams. 

The  captain  made  no  reply ;  but,  shutting  his 
eyes,  and  drawing  Ailie  close  to  his  side,  he  uttered 
a  long  and  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  deliverance, 
if  He  should  see  fit,  or  for  grace  to  endure  with 
Christian  resignation  and  fortitude  whatever  He 
pleased  to  send  upon  them. 

When  he  concluded,  and  again  looked  up,  Dr. 
Hopley  was  standing  beside  them,  with  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast. 

"  I  fear,  doctor,"  said  the  captain,  "  that  I  have 
broken  my  resolution  not  to  alarm  my  dear  Ailie 
by  word  or  look.  Yet  why  should  I  conceal  from 
her  the  danger  of  our  position  ?  Her  prayers  for 
help  ought  to  ascend,  as  well  as  ours,  to  Him  who 
alone  can  deliver  us  from  evil  at  any  time,  but  who 
makes  us  to  feel,  as  well  as  know,  the  fact  at  such 
times  as  these.'* 

"  But  I'm  not  afraid,  papa,"  said  Ailie,  quickly. 
"  I'm  never  afraid  when  you  are  by  me  ;  and  I've 
known  we  were  in  danger  all  along,  for  I've  heard 
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everybody  talking  about  it  often  and  often,  and 
IVe  always  prayed  for  deliverance,  and  surely  it 
must  come  ;  for  has  not  Jesus  said  if  we  ask  any 
thing  in  His  name.  He  will  give  it  to  us  V 

"  True,  darling  ;  but  He  means  only  such  things 
as  will  do  us  good." 

"  Of  course,  papa,  if  I  asked  for  a  bad  thing, 
I  would  not  expect  Him  to  give  me  that/' 

*'  Deliverance  from  death,''  said  the  doctor,  "  is 
a  good  thing,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  that  God  will 
grant  our  prayer  for  that'* 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  death,  doctor,*' 
replied  the  captain ;  "  it  may  be  sometimes  better 
for  men  to  die  than  to  live.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  use  the  words,  '  if  it  please  the  Lord,* 
more  frequently  than  we  do  in  prayer.  Delive- 
rance from  sin  needs  no  such  '  if,'  but  deliverance 
from  death  does." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  Tim  Rokens,  who  came  up  to  the  captain,  and 
said  respectfully : — 

"  If  ye  please,  sir,  it  'ud  be  as  well  if  ye  wos  to 
speak  to  the  men  ;  there's  somethin'  like  mutiny 
agoin'  on,  I  fear." 

"  Mutiny  !  why,  what  about  ?" 

"  It's  about  the  spirits.  Some  on  'em  says  as 
how  they  wants  to  enjoy  theirselves  here  as  much 
as  they  can,  for  they  wont  have  much  chance  o' 
doin'  so  ashore  any  more.  It's  my  belief  that 
fellow  Tarquin's  at  the  bottom  o't." 
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"  There's  not  much  spirits  aboard  the  wreck  to 
fight  about^"  said  the  captain,  somewhat  bitterly,  as 
they  all  rose,  and  hurried  towards  the  hut  "  I 
only  brought  a  supply  for  medicine ;  but  it  must 
not  be  touched,  however  little  there  is/' 

When  the  captain  came  up,  he  found  the  space 
in  front  of  their  rude  dwelling  a  scene  of  contention 
and  angry  dispute  that  bade  £a,ir  to  end  in  a  fight 
Tarquin  was  standing  before  the  first  mate,  with  his 
knife  drawn,  and  using  violent  language  and  gesti- 
culations towards  him,  while  the  latter  stood  by 
the  raft,  grasping  a  handspike,  with  which  he 
threatened  to  knock  the  steward  down  if  he  set 
foot  on  it  The  men  were  grouped  round  them, 
some  with  looks  that  implied  a  desire  to  side  with 
Tarquin,  while  others  muttered,  "  Shame  !" 

"  Shame  I"  cried  Tarquin,  looking  fiercely  round 
on  his  shipmates.  "  Who  cried  shame  ?  We're 
pretty  sure  all  on  us  to  be  starved  to  death  on  this 
reef ;  and  it's  my  opinion,  that  since  we  haven't  got 
to  live  long,  we  should  try  to  enjoy  ourselves  as 
much  as  we  can.  There's  not  much  spirits  aboard, 
more's  the  pity ;  but  what  there  is  I  shall  have. 
So  again,  I  say,  who  cried  *  Shame  ?'  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Glynn  Proctor,  stepping  quickly 
forward  ;  "  and  I  invite  all  who  think  with  me  to 
back  me  up." 

"  Here  ye  are,  me  boy,"  said  Phil  Briant,  start- 
ing forward,  and  baring  his  brawny  arms,  as  was 
his  invariable  custom  in  such  circumstances.     "  It's 
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meself  as  '11  stick  by  ye,  lad,  av  the  whole  crew 
should  go  with  that  half-caste  crokidile/' 

Guraey  and  Dick  Barnes  immediately  sided  with 
Glynn,  also,  but  Jim  Scroggles  and  Nickel  Sling, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Markham,  the 
second  mate,  rided  with  the  steward.  A«  the  oppos- 
ing parties  glanced  at  each  other,  Glynn  observed 
that,  although  his  side  was  superior  in  numbers, 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  men  of  the 
crew  were  among  his  opponents,  and  he  felt  that  a 
conflict  between  such  men  must  inevitably  be 
serious.  Matters  had  almost  come  to  a  crisis  when 
Dr.  Hopley  and  the  captain  approached  the  scene 
of  action.  The  latter  saw  at  a  glance  the  state  of 
affairs,  and,  stepping  up  to  the  steward,  ordered 
him  at  once  into  the  hut. 

Tarquin  seemed  to  waver  for  a  moment  under 
the  stem  gaze  of  his  commander;  but  he  suddenly 
swore  a  terrible  oath,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
obey. 

"  You're  no  longer  in  command  of  us,"  he  said, 
gruffly,  "now  that  you  have  lost  your  ship.  Every 
man  may  do  what  he  pleases." 

"  May  he  ?''  replied  the  captain  ;  "  then  it  pleases 
me  to  do  that !"  and,  launching  out  his  clenched 
right  hand  with  all  his  might,  he  hit  the  steward 
therewith  right  between  the  eyes. 

Tarquin  went  down  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and 
lay  stunned  and  at  full  length  upon  the  sand. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  cried  the    captain,   tuftaing 
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towards  the  men,  "  what  he  said  just  now  is  so  far 
right  Having  lost  my  ship,  I  am  no  longer  en- 
titled to  command  you;  but  my  command  does 
not  cease  unless  a  majority  of  you  choose  that  it 
should.  Tarquin  has  taken  upon  himself  to  decide 
the  question  without  asking  your  opinion,  which 
amounts  to  mutiny,  and  mutiny,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  requires  to  be 
promptly  dealt  with.  I  feel  it  right  to  say  this, 
because  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  as  you  well  know, 
and  do  not  approve  of  a  too  ready  appeal  to  the 
fists  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute/' 

"  Ab,  then,  more's  the  pity  !"  interrupted  Briant, 
'  "  for  ye  use  them  oncommon  well" 

A  suppressed  laugh  followed  this  remark. 

"Silence,  men,  this  is  no  time  for  jesting.  One 
of  our  shipmates  has,  not  long  since,  been  taken 
suddenly  from  us  ;  it  may  be  that  we  shall  all  of 
us  be  called  into  the  presence  of  our  Maker  before 
many  days  pass  over  ua  We  have  much  to  do 
that  will  require  to  be  done  promptly  and  well, 
if  we  would  hope  to  be  delivered  at  all,  and  the 
question  must  be  decided  tiow,  whether  I  am  to 
command  you,  or  every  one  is  to  do  what  he 
pleases.'' 

"  I  votes  for  Cap'en  Duning,"  exclaimed  Gurney. 

"So  does  I,"  cried  Jim  Scroggles;  who  being 
somewhat  weather- cockish  in  his  nature,  turned 
always  with  wonderful  facility  to  the  winning  side. 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  cap'en,"  cried  Dick  Barnes, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  \<iotd. 
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Almost  every  voice  joined  is  the  vociferous  cheer 
with  which  this  proposal  was  received 

"An'  wan  more  for  Miss  Ailie/*  shouted  Phil 
Briant. 

Even  Jacko  lent  his  voice  to  the  tremendous 
cheer  that  followed,  for  Briant  in  his  energy 
chanced  to  tread  on  that  creature's  unfortunate 
tail,  which  always  seemed  to  be  in  his  own  way  as 
well  as  in  that  of  every  one  else,  and  the  shriek 
that  he  uttered  rang  high  above  the  laughter  into 
which  the  cheer  degenerated,  as  some  one  cried, 
"  Ah,  Pat,  trust  you,  my  boy,  for  rememberin'  the 
ladies  \" 

Order  having  been  thus  happily  restored,  and 
Captain  Dunning  having  announced  that  the  late 
attempt  at  mutiny  should  thenceforth  be  buried  in 
total  oblivion,  a  council  was  called,  in  order  to  con- 
sider seriously  their  present  circumstances,  and  to 
devise,  if  possible,  some  means  of  escape. 

"  My  lads,*'  said  the  captain,  when  they  were  all 
assembled,  "  I've  been  ponderin'  over  matters  ever 
since  we  were  cast  away  on  this  bank,  an*  I've  at 
last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  only  chance  of 
gettin'  away  is  to  build  a  small  boat  and  fit  her 
out  for  a  long  voyage.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  chance  is  a  poor  one — well  nigh  a  forlorn  hope. 
Had  it  been  better  I  would  have  spoken  before 
now,  and  began  the  work  sooner ;  but  I  have  lived 
from  day  to  day  in  the  hope  of  a  ship  heaving  in 
sight.  This  is  a  vain  hope.  We  are  far  out  of  tha 
usual  track  of  all  ships  here,    IS  oixe  coiaa  ^Jto^&  ^^  ^ 
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except  such  aa  may  chance  to  be  blown  out  of 
their  course,  as  we  were ;  and  even  if  one  did  come 
within  sight,  it's  ten  chances  to  one  that  we  should 
fail  to  attract  attention  on  such  a  low  bank  aa 
this. 

"  I  have  had  several  reliable  observations  of  late, 
and  I  find  that  we  are  upwards  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  nearest  known  land,  which  is  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hopa  I  propose,  therefore,  that  we 
should  strip  off  as  much  of  the  planking  of  the 
wreck  as  will  suit  our  purpose,  get  the  carpenter's 
chest  landed,  and  commence  work  at  once.  Now, 
what  say  you  ?  If  any  one  has  a  better  plan  to 
suggest,  I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  adopt  it,  for  such  a 
voyage  in  so  slim  a  craft  as  we  can  build  here  will 
be  one  necessarily  replete  with  danger." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  wot  it  is,  cap'en,"  said  Tim  Rokens, 
rising  up,  taking  off  his  cap,  and  clearing  his  throat, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  make  a  studied  oration. 
"  We've  not  none  on  us  got  no  suggestions  to  make 
wotsomdiver.  You've  only  got  to  give  the  word 
and  we'll  go  to  work ;  an'  the  sooner  you  does  so 
the  better,  for  it's  my  b'lief  we'll  have  a  gale  afore 
long  that  '11  pretty  well  stop  work  altogether  as 
long  as  it  lasts." 

The  indications  in  the  sky  gave  such  ample 
testimony  to  the  justness  of  Rokens's  observations 
that  no  more  time  was  wasted  in  discussion.  Dick 
Barnes,  who  acted  the  part  of  ship's  carpenter 
when  not    otherwise   engaged,  went   out   to  the 
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wreck  on  the  raft,  with  a  party  of  men  under  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Millons,  to  fetch  planking  and  the 
necessary  material  for  the  construction  of  a  boat, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  under  the  cap- 
tain's superintendence,  prepared  a  place  near 
Fairyland  for  laying  the  keel. 

This  spot  was  selected  partly  on  account  of  the 
convenient  formation  of  the  shore  for  the  launching 
of  the  boat  when  finished,  and  partly  because  that 
would  be  the  lee  side  of  the  rocky  point  when  the 
coming  storm  should  burst.  For  the  latter  reason 
the  hut  was  removed  to  Fairyland,  and  poor  Ailie 
had  the  mortification  in  a  few  hours  of  seeing  her 
little  paradise  converted  into  an  unsightly  wreck  of 
confusion.  Alas !  how  often  this  ia  the  case  in 
human  afiairs  of  greater  moment ;  showing  the 
folly  of  setting  our  hearts  on  the  things  of  earth.  It 
seems  at  first  sight  a  hard  passage,  that,  in  the  Word 
of  God.  "  What  V  the  enthusiastic  but  thought- 
less are  ready  to  exclaim,  "not  love  the  world! 
the  bright,  beautiful  world  that  was  made  by  God 
to  be  enjoyed  ?  Not  love  our  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  wives?  not  give  our  warmest 
afiections  to  all  these  V  Truly,  ye  hasty  ones,  if 
you  would  but  earnestly  consider  it,  you  would 
find  that  God  not  only  permits,  but  requires  us  to 
love  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  here,  as  much  as 
we  will,  as  much  as  we  can ;  but  we  ought  to  love 
Himself  more.  If  this  be  our  happy  condition, 
then  our  hearts  are  not  "  set  on  the  world  ;"  on  the 
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contrary,  they  are  set  free  to  love  the  world  and  all 
that  is  loveable  in  it — of  which  there  is  very,  very 
much — more,  probably,  than  the  best  of  men  sup- 
pose. Else,  wherefore  does  the  Father  love  it  and 
care  for  it  so  tenderly  ? 

But  Ailie  had  not  set  her  heart  on  her  posses- 
sions on  the  sandbank.  She  felt  deep  regret  for 
a  time,  it  is  true,  and  in  feeling  thus  she  indulged 
a  right  and  natural  impulse,  but  that  impulse  did 
not  lead  to  the  sin  of  murmuring.  Her  sorrow  soon 
passed  away,  and  she  found  herself  as  cheerful  and 
happy  afterwards  in  preparing  for  her  long,  long 
voyage  as  ever  she  had  been  in  watching  the 
gambols  of  her  fish,  or  in  admiring  the  lovely  hues 
of  the  weeds  and  coral  rocks  in  the  limpid  pools  of 
Fairyland. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Captain 
Dunning  set  about  the  preparations  for  building  the 
boat  that  afternoon,  for  the  storm  burst  upon  them 
sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and  long  before 
all  the  requisite  stores  and  materials  had  been 
rafted  from  the  wreck. 

The  most  important  things,  however,  had  been 
procured — such  as  the  carpenter's  chest,  a  large 
quantity  of  planking,  oakum,  and  cordage,  and 
several  pieces  of  sail-cloth,  with  the  requisite  thread 
and  needles  for  making  boat  sails.  Still,  much 
was  wanting  when  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
wind  compelled  them  to  leave  off  work. 

Some  of  the  men  were  now  ordered  to  set  about 
securing  such  materials  a&  had  been   collected. 
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while  others  busied  themselves  in  fixing  ropes  to 
the  hut  and  rolling  huge  masses  of  coral  rock 
against  its  fragile  walls  to  steady  it. 

"  Av  ye  plaze,  sir/'  said  Briant  to  the  captain^ 
wiping  his  forehead  as  he  approached  with  a  lump 
of  tarry  canvas  which  he  used  in  default  of  a 
better  pocket-handkerchief,  "av  ye  plaze,  sir,  wot 
nil  do  now?" 

"  Do  something  useful,  lad,  whatever  you  do,'* 
said  the  captain,  looking  up  from  the  hole  which 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  digging  for  the  reception 
of  a  post  to  steady  the  hut.  "  There's  lots  of  work ; 
you  can  please  yourself  as  to  choice." 

"  Then  I  comed  fur  to  suggist  that  the  purvisions 
and  things  a  top  o'  the  sandbank  isn't  quite  so  safe 
as  they  might  be." 

"  True,  Briant ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  that  as 
you  came  up.  Go  and  see  you  make  a  tight  job 
of  it.    Get  Rokens  to  help  you." 

Briant  hurried  off,  and  calling  his  friend,  walked 
with  him  to  the  top  of  the  sandbank,  leaning 
heavily  against  the  gale,  and  staggering  as  they 
went.  The  blast  now  whistled  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  hear  each  other  talk. 

"  We'll  be  blowed  right  into  the  sea,"  shouted 
Tim,  as  the  two  reached  the  pile  of  casks  and  cases. 

"  Sure  that's  me  own  belaif  entirely,"  roared  his 
companion. 

"  Wot  d'ye  say  to  dig  a  hole  and  stick  the  things 
in  it  ?'  yelled  Rokens. 

T 
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«  We're  not  fit,**  screamed  Phil. 

"  Let^s  try,"  shrieked  the  other. 

To  this  Briant  replied  by  falling  on  his  knees 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  goods,  and  digging  with  his 
hands  in  the  sand  most  furiously.  Tim  Bokens 
followed  his  example,  and  the  two  worked  like  a 
couple  of  sea- moles  (if  such  creatures  exist)  until 
a  hole  capable  of  holding  several  casks  was  formed. 
Into  this  they  stowed  all  the  biscuit-casks  and  a 
few  other  articles,  and  covered  them  up  with  sand. 
The  remainder  they  covered  with  tarpaulin,  and 
threw  sand  and  stones  above  it  until  the  heap  was 
almost  buried  out  of  sight.  This  accomplished, 
they  staggered  back  to  the  hut  as  fast  as  they 
cOiJd. 

Here  they  found  everything  snugly  isecured,  and 
as  the  rocks  effectually  sheltered  the  spot  from  the 
gale,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  eddying 
blast  that  drove  the  sand  in  their  faces,  they  felt 
comparatirely  comfortable.  Lighting  their  pipes 
they  sat  down  among  their  comrades  to  itwait  the 
termination  of  the  storm. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  8T0BM. 

A  STOBM  in  almost  all  oircumBtances  is  a  grand 
and  solemnizing  sight,  one  that  forces  man  to  feel 
his  own  weakness  and  his  Maker's  might  and  ma- 
jesty. But  a  storm  at  sea  in  southern  latitudes, 
where  the  winds  are  let  loose  with  a  degree  of  vio* 
lence  that  is  seldom  or  never  experienced  in  the 
temperate  zones,  is  so  terrific  that  no  words  can  be 
found  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  appalling 
ferocity. 

The  storm  that  at  this  time  bujrst  upon  the  little 
sandbank  on  which  the  shipwrecked  crew  had 
found  shelter,  was  one  of  the  most  furious,  perhaps, 
that  ever  swept  the  seas.  The  wind  shrieked  as  if 
it  were  endued  with  life,  tore  up  the  surface  of  the 
groaning  deep  into  masses  and  shreds  of  foam, 
which  it  whirled  aloft  in  mad  fury,  and  then  dissi- 
pated into  a  thin  blinding  mist  that  filled  the 
whole  atmosphere,  so  that  one  could  scarcely  see  a 
couple  of  yards  beyond  the  spot  on  which  he  stood. 
The  hurricane  seemed  to  have  reached  its  highest 
point  soon  after  sunset  that  night,  and  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  moon  struggled  ever  and' anon  through 
the  black  hurtUng  clouds,  as  if  to  reveal  to  the 
cowering  seamen  the  extreme  peril  of  their  situa- 
ition.  The  great  ocean  was  lashed  into  a  wide  sheet 
of  foam,  and  the  presence  of  the  little  isX^vci^k^^ 
t2 
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midst  of  that  swirling  waste  of  water  was  indicated 
merely  by  a  slight  circle  of  foam  that  seemed 
whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  sea. 

The  men  sat  silently  in  their  frail  hut,  listening 
to  the  howling  blast  without.  A  feeling  of  awe 
crept  over  the  whole  party,  and  the  most  careless 
and  the  lightest  of  heart  among  the  crew  of  the 
Bed  Eric  ceased  to  utter  his  passing  jest,  and  be- 
came deeply  solemnized  as  the  roar  of  the  breakers 
filled  his  ear,  and  reminded  him  that  a  thin  ledge  of 
rock  alone  preserved  him  from  instant  destruction. 

**  The  wind  has  shifted  a  point,"  said  the  captain, 
who  had  just  risen  and  opened  a  chink  of  the  rude 
door  of  the  hut  in  order  to  look  out  "  I  see  that 
the  keel  of  the  boat  is  all  fast  and  the  planking 
beside  it  The  coral  rock  shelters  it  just  now ;  but 
if  the  wind  goes  on  shifting  I  fear  it  will  stand  a 
poor  chance." 

*'  We'd  better  go  out  and  give  it  a  hextra  fasten- 
ing/' suggested  Mr.  Millons. 

"  Not  yet  There's  no  use  of  exposing  any  of 
the  men  to  the  risk  of  being  blown  away.  The 
wind  may  keep  steady,  in  which  case  IVe  no  fear 
for  it.'' 

"I  dun  know,"  said  Rokens,  who  sat  beside 
Ailie,  close  to  the  embers  of  their  fire,  with  a  glow- 
ing cinder  from  which  he  relighted  his  pipe  for  at 
least  the  twentieth  time  that  night  "  You  never 
can  tell  wot's  agoin'  to  turn  up.  Ill  go  out  cap'en, 
if  ye  like,  and  see  that  all's  fast" 
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"Perhaps  you're  right,  Tim  ;  you  may  make  a 
bolt  across  to  it,  and  heave  another  rock  or  two  on 
the  planking  if  it  seems  to  require  it" 

The  seaman  rose,  and  putting  aside  his  pipe, 
threw  off  his  coat,  partly  in  order  that  he  might 
present  as  small  a  surface  to  the  wind  as  possible, 
and  partly  that  he  might  have  a  dry  garment  to 
put  on  when  he  returned.  As  he  opened  the  little 
door  of  the  hut  a  rude  gust  of  wind  burst  in,  filling 
the  apartment  with  spray,  and  scattering  the  em- 
bers of  the  fire. 

"  I  feared  as  much,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  and 
the  men  started  up  to  gather  together  the  pieces 
of  glowing  charcoal;  "that  shows  the  wind's 
shifted  another  point ;  if  it  goes  round  two  points 
more  it'll  smash  our  boat  to  piece&  Look  sharp, 
Tim." 

"Lean  well  against  the  wind,  me  boy,"  cried 
Briant,  in  a  warning  voice. 

Thus  admonished,  Rokens  issued  forth,  and 
dashed  across  the  open  space  that  separated  the 
hut  from  the  low  ledge  of  coral  rock  behind  which 
the  keel  of  the  intended  boat  and  its  planking 
were  sheltered.  A  very  few  minutes  sufl&ced  to 
show  Tim  that  all  was  fast,  and  to  enable  him  to 
place  a  few  additional  pieces  of  rock  above  the 
heap  in  order  to  keep  it  down.  Then  he  prepared 
to  dart  back  again  to  the  hut,  from  the  doorway  of 
which  his  proceedings  were  watched  by  the  captain 
and  as  many  of  the  men  as  could  crowd  round  it. 
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Just  as  the  harpooneer  sprang  from  the  shelter  of 
the  rock  the  blast  burst  upon  the  bank  with  re- 
doubled fury,  as  if  it  actually  were  a  sentient  being, 
and  wished  to  catch  the  sailor  in  its  rude  grasp 
and  whirl  him  away.  Rokens  bent  his  stout  frame 
against  it  with  all  his  might,  and  stood  his  ground 
for  a  few  seconds  like  a  noble  tree  on  some  exposed 
mountain  side  that  has.  weathered  the  gales  of 
centuries.  Then  he  staggered,  threw  his  arms 
wildly  in  the  air,  and  a  moment  after  was  swept 
from  the  spot  and  lost  to  view  in  the  driving  spray 
that  flew  over  the  island. 

The  thing  was  so  instantaneous  that  the  horrified 
onlookers  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  their 
eyes^  and  they  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  or  two 
ere  their  feelings  found  vent  in  a  cry  of  alarm. 
Next  instant  Captain  Dunning  felt  himself  rudely 
pushed  aside,  and  Briant  leaped  through  the  door- 
way, shouting,  as  he  dashed  out — 

"  If.  Tim  Rokens  goes,  it's  Phil  Briant  as  11  go 
along  with  him." 

The  enthusiastic  Irishman  was  immediately  lost 
to  view,  and  Glynn  Proctor  was  about  to  follow, 
when  the  captain  seized  him  by  the  collar,  dragged 
him  back,  and  shut  the  door  violently. 

"  Keep  back,  lads,'^  he  cried,  **  no  one  must  leave 
the  hut.  If  these  two  men  cannot  save  themselves 
by  means  of  their  own  strong  muscles,  no  human 
power  can  save  them.'* 

Glynn,  and  indeed  all  of  the  men,  felt  this  re- 
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inark  to  be  true,  so  they  sat  down  round  the  fire, 
and  looked  in  each  other's  faces  with  the  expres* 
sion  of  men  who  half  believed  they  must  be  dream- 
ing. Little  was  said  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteeik 
minutes;  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  make  their 
voices  heard,  owing  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  and 
dashing  waves.  The  captain  stood  at  the  door, 
looking  out  from  time  to  time  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  anxiety,  each  moment  expecting  to  see  the 
two  sailors  struggling  back  towards. the  hut;  but 
they  did  not  return.  Soon  the  gale  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  every  one  felt,  although  no  one 
would  acknowledge  it  even  to  himself,  that  there 
was  now  no  hope  of  their  comrades  ever  returning. 

The  wind  shifted  another  point ;  and  now  their 
lost  shipmates  were  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the 
anxieties  of  their  own  critical  position,  for  their 
rocky  ledge  formed  only  a  partial  shelter,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  hut  was  shaken  with  a,  blast  so 
terrible  that  it  threatened  to  come  down  about 
their  ears. 

"Don't  you  think  our  house  will  fall,  dear  papa?' 
inquired  Ailie,  as  a  gust  more  furious  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  passed  swept  round  the  rocks, 
and  shook  the  hut  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  paste- 
board. 

"  God  knows,  my  darling ;  we  are  in  His  hands." 

Ailie  tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the  thought 
that  her  Heavenly  Father  was  indeed  the  ruler  of 
the  storm,  and  could  prevent  it  from  doing  them 
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hann  if  He  pleased  ;  but  as  gost  after  gust  dashed 
against  the  frail  building,  and  almost  shook  it 
down,  while  the  loud  rattling  of  the  boards  which 
composed  it  almost  stunned  her,  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  alarm  crept  over  her,  despite  her  utmost 
efforts  to  control  herself. 

The  captain  now  ordered  the  men  to  go  out  and 
see  that  the  fastenings  to  windward  and  the  supports 
to  leeward  of  the  hut  remained  firm,  and  to  add 
more  of  them  if  possible.  He  set  the  example  by 
throwing  off  his  coat  and  leading  the  way. 

This  duty  was  by  no  means  so  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous as  that  which  had  been  previously  performed 
by  Kokens,  for  it  must  be  remembered  the  hut 
as  yet  was  only  exposed  to  partial  gusts  of  eddy- 
ing wind,  not  to  the  full  violence  of  the  storm.  It 
involved  a  thorough  wetting,  however,  to  all  who 
went.  In  ten  minutes  the  men  re-entered,  and 
put  on  their  dry  coats,  but  as  no  one  knew  how 
soon  he  might  again  be  called  upon  to  expose  him- 
self, none  thought  of  changing  his  other  garmenta 

"Now,  Ailie,  my  pet,**  said  Captain  Dunning, 
sitting  down  beside  his  child  on  the  sandy  floor  of 
the  hut,  "  we've  done  all  we  can.  If  the  wind  re- 
mains as  it  is  our  house  will  stand/' 

"  But  have  you  not  seen  Kokens  or  Briant  T 
inquired  Ailie,  with  an  anxious  face,  while  the  tears 
rolled  over  her  cheeks. 

The  captain  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  the  men  looked  earnestly  at  each  other,  as  if 
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each  sought  to  gather  a  ray  of  hope  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend.  While  they  sat  thus,  a 
terrible  blast  shook  the  hut  to  its  foundation. 
Again  and  again  it  came  with  ever-increasing 
violence,  and  then  it  burst  on  them  with  a  con- 
tinuous roar  like  prolonged  thunder. 

"  Look  out/'  cried  the  captain,  instinctively  clasp* 
ing  Ailie  in  his  arms,  while  the  men  sprang  to 
their  feet.  The  stout  corner- posts  bent  over  before 
the  immense  pressure,  and  the  second  mate  placed 
his  shoulder  against  one  of  those  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  hut,  while  Dick  Barnes  and  Nikel  Sling 
did  the  same  to  the  other. 

*'  It's  all  up  with  us,"  cried  Tarquin,  as  part  of 
the  roof  blew  off,  and  a  deluge  of  water  and  spray 
burst  in  upon  them,  extinguishing  the  fire  and 
leaving  them  in  total  darkness.  At  that  moment 
Ailie  felt  herself  seized  round  the  waist  by  a  pair 
of  tiny  arms,  and  putting  down  her  hand,  she  felt 
that  Jacko  was  clinging  to  her  with  a  tight  but 
trembling  grasp. 

Even  in  that  hour  of  danger,  the  child  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  pleasure  at  the  mere 
thought  that  there  was  one  living  creature  there 
which  loojied  up  to  and  clung  to  her  for  protection ; 
and  although  she  knew  full  well  that  if  the  stout 
arm  of  her  father  which  encircled  her  were  removed, 
her  own  strength,  in  their  present  circumstances, 
could  not  have  availed  to  protect  herself,  yet  she 
felt  a  gush  of  renewed  strength  and  courage  at  her 
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heart  when  the  poor  little  monkey  put  its  trembling 
arms  aroand  her. 

.  "  Lay  your  shoulders  to  the  weather-wall,  lads,** 
cried  the  captain,  as  another  rush  of  wind  bore 
down  on  the  devoted  hut 

The  men  obeyed,  but  their  united  strength 
availed  nothiug  against  the  mighty  power  that 
raged  without  The  wind,  as  the  captain  had 
feared,  went  round  another  point,  and  they  were 
now  exposed  to  the  unbroken  force  of  the  hurri- 
cana  For  a  few  minutes  the  stout  corner-posts 
of  the  hut  held:  up,  then  they  began  to  rend  and 
crack. 

^^Bear  down  with  the  blast  to  the  lee  of  the 
rocks,  lads/'  cried  the  captain;  "it's  your  only 
chance ;  don't  try  to  face  it." 

Almost  before  the  words  left  his  lips  the  posts 
snapped  with  a  loud  crash ;  the  hut  was  actually 
lifted  off  the  ground  by  the  wind,  and  swept  com^ 
pletely  away,  while  most  of  the  men  were  thrown 
violently  to  the  ground  by  the  wr^k  as  it  passed 
over  their  heads.  The  captain  fell  like  the  rest, 
but  he  retained  his  grasp  of  Ailie,  and  succeeded 
in  rising,  and  as  the  gale  carried  him  away  with 
irresistible  fury  he  bore  firmly  down  to  his  rights 
and  gained  the  eddy  caused  by  the  rocks  which 
until  now  had  sheltered  the  hut  He  was  safe ; 
but  he  did  not  feel  secure  until  he  had  staggered 
towards  the  most  sheltered  part,  and  placed  his 
child  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock. 
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Here  he  found  Gumey  and  Tarquin  before  him, 
and  soon  after  Glynn  came  staggering  in,  along 
with  one  or  two  others.  In  less  than  three  minutes 
after  the  hut  had  been  blown  away,  all  the  men 
were  collected  in  the  cleft,  where  they  crouched 
down  to  avoid  the  pelting,  pitiless  spray  that  dashed 
over  their  heads. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  desperate  posi- 
tion than  that  in  which  they  were  now  placed,  yet 
there  and  at  that  moment  a  thrill  of  joy  passed 
through  the  hearts  of  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  for 
they  heard  a  shout,  which  was  recognised  to  be  the 
voice  of  Tim  Rokens.  It  came  from  the  rocks  a 
few  yards  to  their  right,  and  almost  ere  it  had 
died  away,  Rokens  himself  staggered  into  the 
sheltering  cleft  of  rock,  accompanied  by  Phil 
Briant 

Some  of  the  men  who  had  faced  the  dangers  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  with  firm  nerves  and 
unblanched  cheeks,  now  grew  pale,  and  trembled 
violently,  for  they  actually  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  their  lost  shipmates  had  come  to  haunt  them. 
But  these  superstitious  fears  were  soon  put  to 
flight  by  the  hearty  voice  of  the  harpooneer,  who 
shook  himself  like  a  great  Newfoundland  dog  as 
he  came  up,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  wot  on  airth  has  brought  ye  all  here  V 

"  I  think  we  may  say,  what  has  brought  yov, 
here?"  replied  the  captain,  as  he  grasped  them 
each  by  the  hand,  and  shook  them  with  as  much 
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energy  as  if  he  had  not  met  with  them  for  ten 
years  past. 

"It's  aisy  to  tell  that/'  said  Briant,  as  he 
crouched  down  in  the  midst  of  the  group ;  "Tim 
and  me  wos  blow'd  right  across  the  bank,  an'  we 
should  no  doubt  ha'  bin  blow'd  right  into  the  sea, 
but  Tim  went  full  split  agin  one  o'  the  casks  o' 
salt-junk,  and  I  went  slap  agin  hirriy  and  we  lay 
for  a  moment  all  but  dead.  Then  we  crep'  in  the 
lee  o'  the  cask,  an'  lay  there  till  a  lull  came,  when 
we  clapped  on  all  sail,  an'  made  for  the  shelter  o' 
the  rocks,  an'  shure  we  got  there  niver  a  taste  too 
soon,  for  it  came  on  to  blow  the  next  minit,  fit  to 
blow  the  eyelids  oflf  yer  face,  it  did." 

"  It's  a  fact, '  added  Rokens.  "  Moreover,  we 
tried  to  git  round  to  the  hut,  but  as  we  wos  twice 
nearly  blowed  away  w'en  we  tried  for  to  double  the 
point,  we  'greed  to  stay  where  we  wos  till  the  back 
o'  the  gale  should  be  broke.  But,  now,  let's  hear 
wot's  happened." 

"The  hut's  gone,"  said  Gumey,  in  reply. 
"Blowed  clean  over  our  heads  to — I  dun  know 
where." 

"Blowed  awayP'  cried  Rokens  and  Briant,  in 
consternation. 

"  Not  a  stick  left,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  An'  the  boat  ?"  inquired  Briant. 

"  It's  gone,  too,  I  fancy ;  but  we  can't  be  sure." 

"  Then  it's  all  up,  boys,"  observed  Briant ;  "  for 
nearly  every  morsel  o'  the  prog  that  wos  on  the 
top  o'  the  bank  is  washed  away." 
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This  piece  of  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
men,  and  no  one  spoke  for  some  minutes.  At  last 
the  captain  said — 

"Well,  lads,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
Thank  God,  we  are  still  alive ;  so  let  us  see  if  we 
can't  make  our  present  quarters  more  comfortable." 

Setting  his  men  the  example,  Captain  Dunning 
began  to  collect  the  few  boards  and  bits  of  canvas 
that  chanced  to  have  been  left  on  that  side  of  the 
rocky  ledge  when  the  hut  was  removed  to  the 
other  side,  and  with  these  materials  a  very  partial 
and  insufficient  shelter  was  put  up.  But  the  space 
thus  inclosed  was  so  small  that  they  were  all 
obliged  to  huddle  together  in  a  mass.  Those 
farthest  from  the  rock  were  not  altogether  pro- 
tected from  the  spray  that  flew  over  their  heads, 
while  those  nearest  to  it  were  crushed  and  incom- 
moded by  their  companions. 

Thus  they  passed  that  eventful  night  and  all  the 
following  day,  during  which  the  storm  raged  with 
such  fury  that  no  one  dared  venture  out  to  ascer- 
tain how  much,  if  any,  of  their  provisions  and  stores 
were  left  to  them. 

During  the  second  night,  a  perceptible  decrease 
in  the  violence  of  the  gale  took  place,  and  before 
morning  it  ceased  altogether.  The  sun  rose  in  un* 
clouded  splendour,  sending  its  bright  and  warm 
beams  up  into  the  clear  blue  sky  and  down  upon 
the  ocean,  which  glittered  vividly  as  it  still  swelled 
and  trembled  with  agitation.  All  was  serene  and 
calm  in  the  sky^  while  below  lliie  ot^.^  ^Q»\)ixA  KX^a^ 
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broke  upon  the  ear  ivas  the  deep  and  regular  dash 
of  the  great  breakers  that  fell  upon  the  shores  of 
the  islet,  and  encircled  it  with  a  fringe  of  purest 
whita 

On  issuing  from  their  confined  uneasy  nest  in 
the  cleft  of  the  rock,  part  of  the  shipwrecked  crew 
hastened  anxiously  to  the  top  of  the  bank  to  see 
how  much  of  their  valuable  store  of  food  was  left, 
while  others  ran  to  the  spot  in  Fairyland  where 
the  keel  of  the  new  boat  had  been  laid.  The  latter 
party  found  to  their  joy  that  all  was  safe,  every- 
thing having  been  well  secured ;  but  a  terrible  sight 
met  the  eyes  of  the  other  men.  Not  a  vestige  of 
all  their  store  remained !  The  summit  of  the 
sandbank  was  as  smooth  as  on  the  day  they 
landed  there.  Casks,  boxes,  barrels — ^all  were 
gone;  everything  had  been  swept  away  into  the 
sea! 

Almost  instinctively  the  men  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  reef  on  which  the  Red  Eric  had 
grounded,  each  man  feeling  that  in  the  wrecked 
vessel  all  his  hope  now  remained.  It,  too,  was 
gone !  The  spot  on  which  it  had  lain  was  now 
washed  by  the  waves,  and  a  few  broken  planks  and 
spars  on  the  beach  were  all  that  remained  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  ocean  home ! 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  with  deep 
despondency  expressed  in  their  oountenance& 
They  were  haggard  and  worn  fix)m  exposure, 
anxiety,   and  want  of  Test;  and  as  they  stood 
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there  in  their  wet,  torn  garments,  they  looked  the 
very  picture  of  despair. 

"  There's  one  chance  for  us  yet,  lads,"  exclaimed 
Tim  Rokens,  looking  carefully  round  the  spot  on 
which  they  stood. 

"  What's  that  ?'*  exclaimed  several  of  the  men, 
eagerly,  catching  at  their  comrade's  words  as 
drowning  men  are  said  to  catch  at  strawa 

"  firiant  an'  me  buried  some  o'  the  things,  by 
good  luck,  when  we  were  sent  to  make  all  snug 
here,  an'  I'm  of  opinion  they'll  be  here  yet,  if  we 
could  only  find  the  place.     Let  me  see." 

Bokens  glanced  round  at  the  rocks  beside  which 
their  hut  had  found  shelter,  and  at  the  reef  where 
the  ship  had  been  wrecked,  in  order  to  find  the 
^'  bearin's  o'  the  spot,"  as  he  expressed  it  Tlien 
walking  a  few  yards  to  one  side,  he  struck  his  foot 
on  the  sand  and  said,  ''  It  should  be  hereabouts." 

The  blow  of  his  heel  returned  a  peculiar  hollow 
sound,  very  unlike  that  produced  by  stamping  on 
the  mere  sand. 

"Shure  ye've  hit  the  very  q)ot,  ye  have,"  cried 
Briant,  falling  on  his  knees  beside  the  place,  and 
scraping  up  the  sand  with  both  hands.  "  It  sounds 
uncommon  like  a  bread-cask.  Here  it  i&  Hurrah  1 
boys,  lind  a  hand,  will  ya  There  now,  heave 
away ;  but  trate  it  tinderly  I  Shure  it's  the  ^ualy 
friend  we've  got  in  the  wide  world." 

"You're  all  wrong,  Phil,"  cried  Gurney,  who 
Itlmost  at  the   same   m<»nient  began  to   scrape 
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another  hole  close  by.  "  It's  not  our  only  one ; 
here's  another  friend  o'  the  same  family.  Bear  a 
hand,  lads!" 

*'  And  here's  another  !"  cried  Ailie,  with  a  little 
scream  of  delight,  as  she  observed  the  rim  of  a 
Bmall  keg  just  peeping  out  above  the  sand. 

"  Well  done,  Ailie,"  cried  Glynn,  as  he  ran  to 
the  spot  and  quickly  dug  up  the  keg  in  question, 
which,  however,  proved  to  be  full  of  nails,  to  Ailie's 
great  disappointment,  for  she  expected  it  to  have 
turned  out  a  keg  of  biscuits. 

"  How  many  casks  did  you  bury  ?"  inquired  the 
captain^ 

"It's  meself  can't  tell,"  replied  Briant;  "d'ye 
know,  Tim  T 

"  Three,  I  think ;  but  we  was  in  sich  a  hurry 
that  I  ain't  sartin  exactly." 

"  Well,  then,  boys,  look  here  !"  continued  the 
captain,  drawing  a  pretty  large  circle  on  the  sand, 
^'  set  to  work  like  a  band  of  moles  an'  dig  up  every 
inch  o'  that  till  you  come  to  the  water." 

"  That's  your  sort,"  cried  Bokens,  plunging  elbow 
deep  into  the  sand  at  once. 

"  Arrah !  then,  here's  at  ye ;  a  fair  field  an'  no 
favor  at  any  price,"  shouted  Briant,  baring  his 
^irms,  straddling  his  legs^  and  sending  a  shower  of 
sand  behind  him  that  almost  overwhelmed  Gumey, 
before  that  stout  little  individual  could  get  out  of 
the  way. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  were  &rther  rejoiced  by 
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the  coming  up  of  the  other  party,  bearing  the  good 
news  that  the  keel  of  the  boat  was  safe,  as  well  as 
all  her  planking  and  the  carpenter's  tools,  which 
fortunately  happened  to  have  been  secured  in  a 
sheltered  spot.  From  the  depths  of  despair  they 
were  all  suddenly  raised  to  renewed  and  sanguine 
hope,  so  that  they  wrought  with  the  energy  of 
gold  diggers,  and  soon  their  toil  was  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  that  which,  in  their  circumstances, 
they  would  not  have  exchanged  for  all  the  golden 
nuggets  that  ever  were  or  will  be  dug  up  from  the 
prolific  mines  of  Australia,  CaUfornia,  or  British 
Columbia — namely,  three  casks  of  biscuit,  a  small 
keg  of  wine,  a  cask  of  fresh  water,  a  roll  of  tobacco, 
and  a  barrel  of  salt  junk. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

PBEPABATIONS  FOB  A  LONG  VOYAGE — BBIANT  FBOVES  THAT 
GHOSTS  CAN  DBIKE — JACKO  ASTONISHES  HIS  FBIENDSj 
AND   SADDENS  HIS  ADOPTED   MOTHEB. 

«  "Wot  I  say  is  one  thing ;  wot  you  sa.j  is  another 
— so  it  is.  I  dun  know  w'ich  is  right,  or  w'ich  is 
wrong — no  more  do  you.  P'raps  you  is,  p'raps  I 
is  ;  anywise  we  can't  both  on  us  be  right  or  both 
on  us  be  wrong — ^that's  a  comfort,  if  it's  nothin' 
else.  Wot  you  say  is— that  it's  morally  imposs'ble 
for  a  crew  sich  as  us  to  travel  over  two  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  on  three  casks  o'  biscuit  and  a  barrel 
U 
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6'  salt  junk.  Wot  I  sslj  is— that  we  can,  an*, 
moreover,  that  morals  has  nothin'  to  do  with  it 
wotsomediver.     Now,  wot  then  ?*' 

Tim  Bokens  paused  and  looked  at  Gurney,  to 
whom  his  remarks  were  addressed,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected an  answer.  That  rotund  little  seaman  did 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
reply  to  "  wot  then,"  for  he  remained  silent,  but 
looked  at  his  comrade  as  though  to  say,  "  I'll  be 
happy  to  learn  wisdom  from  your  sagacious  lips.'' 

**  Wot  then  ?"  repea-ted  Tim  Rokens,  assaulting 
his  knee  with  his  clenched  fist  in  a  peculiarly  em- 
phatic manner  ;  "  I'll  tell  ye  wot  then,  as  you  may 
be  right  and  I  may  be  right,  an'  nother  on  us  can 
be  both  right  or  wrong,  I  say  as  how  that  we  don't 
know  nothin'  about  it" 

Gurney  looked  as  ir  he  did  not  quite  approve  of 
so  summary  a  method  of  solving  such  a  knotty 
question,  but  observing  from  the  expression  of 
Rokens' countenance  that,  though  he  had  paused, 
that  philosopher  had  not  yet  concluded,  he  re- 
mained silent. 

"An',  furthermore,"  continued  Tim,  "it's  my 
opinion — seein'  that  we're  both  on  us  in  sich  a  state 
6'  cumblebofubulation,  an'  don't  know  nothin' — 
we'd  better  go  an'  ax  the  cap'en,  who  does." 

"  You  may  save  yourselves  the  trouble,"  observed 
Glynn  Proctor,  who  at  that  moment  came  up  and 
sat  down  on  the  rocks  beside  them,  with  a  piece  of 
the  salt  junk  that  formed  an  element  in  the  ques- 
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tion  at  issue,  in  his  hand — '*  I've  just  heard  the 
captain  give  his  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  he 
says  that  the  boat  can  be  got  ready  in  a  week  or 
less,  and  that,  with  strict  economy,  the  provisions 
we  have  will  last  us  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
make  the  Cape,  supposing  we  have  good  weather 
and  fair  winds.     That's  his  opinion/' 

"  I  told  ye  so,"  said  Tim  Rokens. 

"  You  did  nothin'  o*  the  sort,"  retorted  Gumey. 

"Well,  if  ye  come  fur  to  be  oncommon  strick 
in  the  use  o*  your  lingo,  I  did  not  'xactly  tell  ye 
so,  but  I  thought  so,  w'ich  is  all  the  same/' 

"  It  ain't  all  the  same,"  replied  Gumey,  whose 
temper  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  soured  by  the 
prospects  before  him,  "  and  you  don't  need  to  go 
for  to  be  talkin'  there  like  a  great  Solon  as  you  are/' 

"  Wot's  a  Solon  T  inquired  Tim. 

"  Solon  was  a  man  as  thought  hisself  a  great 
feelosopher,  but  he  worn't,  he  wor  an  ass." 

"If  I'm  like  Solon,"  retorted  Rokens,  "you're 
like  a  Solon-goose,  w'ich  is  an  animal  as  don't  think 
itself  an  ass,  'cause  it's  too  great  a  one  to  know  it." 

Having  thus  floored  his  adversary,  the  philosophic 
mariner  turned  to  Glynn  and  said, — 

"  In  course  we  can't  expect  to  be  on  full  allow- 
ance/* 

"  Of  course  not,  old  boy  ;  the  captain  remarked, 
just  as  I  left  him,  that  we'd  have  to  be  content 
with  short  allowance — very  short  allowance  indeed/' 

Gurney  sighed  deeply. 
U2 
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"  How  much  V  inquired  Tim. 

"  About  three  ounces  of  biscuit,  one  ounce  of  salt 
jiink,  smd  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  per  day." 

Gumey  groaned  aloud. 

"You,  of  all  men,"'  said  Glynn,  "have  least 
reason  to  complain,  Gurney,  for  youVe  got  &t 
enough  on  your  own  proper  person  to  last  you  a 
week  at  least !" 

"  Ay,  a  fortnight,  or  more,"  added  Rokens ;  "  an' 
even  then  ye'd  scarcely  be  redooced  to  a  decent 
size.*' 

"Ah,  but,"  pleaded  Gurney^  "you  scarecrow 
creatures  don't  know  how  horrid  sore  the  process 
o'  comin*  down  i&  An'  one  gets  so  cold,  too.  It's 
just  like  taking  off  yer  clo's." 

"  Sarves  ye  right  for  puttin'  on  so  many,"  said 
Rokens,  as  he  rose  to  resume  work,  which  he  and 
Gurney  had  left  off  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  qiiiet,  philosophical 
t^te-ct-tete  during  dinner. 

"  It's  a  bad  business,  that  of  the  planking  not 
being  sufficient  to  deck  or  even  half-deck  the 
boat,"  observed  Glynn,  as  they  went  together 
towards  the  place  where  the  new  boat  was  being 
built. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Rokens ;  "  but  it's  a  good  thing 
that  weVe  got  plenty  of  canvas  to  spare.  It  won't 
make  an  overly  strong  deck,  to  be  sure ;  but  it's 
better  than  nothin'." 

"  A  heavy  sea  would  burst  it  in  no  time,"  re- 
marked Gurney. 
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*'We  inust  hope  to  escape  heavy  seas,  then," 
said  Glynn,  as  they  parted,  and  went  to  their 
several  occupations. 

The  boat  that  was  now  building  with  the  most 
urgent  despatch,  had  a  keel  of  exactly  23  feet  long, 
and  her  breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  was  seven  feet 
She  was  being  as  well  and  firmly  put  together  as 
the  materials  at  their  command  would  admit  of, 
and,  as  far  as  the  work  had  yet  proceeded,  she  bid 
fair  to  become  an  excellent  boat,  capable  of  con- 
taining the  whole  crew,  and  their  small  quantity 
of  provisions.  This  last  was  diminishing  so  rapidly, 
that  Captain  Dunning  resolved  to  put  all  hands  at 
once  on  short  allowance.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  men  worked  hard  and  hopefully  ;  for,  as  each 
plank  and  nail  was  added  to  their  little  bark,  they 
felt  as  if  they  were  a  step  nearer  home.  The  cap- 
tain and  the  doctor,  however,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  older  men,  could  not  banish  from  their  minds 
the  fact  that  the  voyage  they  were  about  to  under- 
take was  of  the  most  perilous  nature,  and  one 
which,  in  any  other  than  the  hopeless  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed  at  that  time, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  desperate 
of  forlorn  hopes. 

For  fourteen  souls  to  be  tossed  about  on  the 
wide  and  stormy  sea,  during  many  weeks,  it  might 
be  months,  in  a  small  open  boat,  crowded  together 
and  cramped,  without  sufficient  covering,  and  on 
short  allowance  of  food,  was  indeed  a  dreary 
prospect,  even  for  the  men — ^how  much  more  so  for 
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the  delicate  child  who  shared  their  trials  atid 
sufferings  ?  Captain  Dunning's  heart  sank  within 
him  when  he  thought  of  it ;  but  he  knew  how 
great  an  influence  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  a 
commander  has,  in  such  circumstances,  on  his  men  ; 
so  he  strove  to  show  a  smiling,  cheerful  countenance, 
though  oftentimes  he  carried  a  sad  and  anxious 
heart  in  his  bosom.  To  the  doctor  and  Tim  Rokens 
alone  did  he  reveal  his  inmost  thoughts,  because 
he  knew  that  he  could  trust  them,  and  felt  that  he 
needed  their  advice  and  sympathy. 

The  work  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  few 
days  more  the  boat  approached  completion,  and 
preparations  were  being  made  in  earnest  for 
finally  quitting  the  little  isle  on  which  they  had 
found  a  home  for  so  many  days. 

It  was  observed  by  the  captain  that  as  the  work 
of  boat-building  drew  to  a  close,  Glynn  Proctor 
continued  to  labour  long  after  the  others  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  wearied  with  the  toils  of  the  day — toils 
which  they  were  not  now  so  well  able  to  bear  as 
heretofore,  on  account  of  the  slight  want  of  vigour 
caused  by  being  compelled  to  live  on  half  allow- 
ance. 

One  evening,  the  captain  went  down  to  the  build- 
ing yard  in  Fairyland,  and  said  to  Glynn, — 

"  Hallo,  my  boy  !  at  it  yet  ?  Why,  what  are  you 
making  ?  a  dog-kennel,  eh  V 

"  No ;  not  exactly  that,"  replied  Glynn,  laughing. 
"  You'll  hardly  guess." 
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**  I  would  say  it  was  a  house  for  Jacko,  only  it 
seems  much  too  big." 

"  It's  just  possible  that  Jacko  may  have  a  share 
in  it/'  said  Glynn  ;  "but  it's  not  for  him." 

"  Who,  then  ?    Not  for  yourself,  surely  !" 

"  It's  for  Ailie,"  cried  Glynn,  gleefully.  «  Don't 
you  think  it  will  be  required  V  he  added,  looking 
up,  as  if  he  half  feared  the  captain  would  not 
permit  his  contrivance  to  be  used. 

"Well,  I  believe  it  will,  my  boy.  I  had  intended 
to  get  some  sort  of  covering  for  my  dear  Ailie  put 
up  in  thie  stem  sheets  ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  ab- 
solutely making  a  box  for  her." 

"Ah,  you'll  find  it  will  be  a  capital  thing  at 
nights.  I  know  she  could  never  stand  the  expo- 
sure ;  and  canvas  don't  keep  out  the  rain  well ;  so 
I  thought  of  rigging  up  a  large  box,  into  which 
she  can  creep.  I'll  make  air-holes  in  the  roof  that 
will  let  in  air,  but  not  water  ;  and  I'll  caulk  th$ 
seams  with  oakum,  so  as  to  keep  it  quite  dry  inside." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy,  it's  very  kind  of  you  to 
take  so  much  thought  for  my  poor  child.  Yet  she 
deserves  it,  Glynn,  and  we  can't  be  too  careful  of 
her."  : 

The  captain  patted  the  youth  on  the  shoulder, 
and,  leaving  him  to  continue  his  work,  went  to  se^ 
Gurney,  who  bad  been  ailing  a  little  during  the 
last  few  days.  Brandy,  in  small  quantities,  had  beeu 
prescribed  by  the  doctor,  and  fortunately  two 
bottles  of  that  spirit  had  been  saved  from  the 
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wreck.  Being  their  whole  stock,  Captain  Dunning 
had  stowed  it  carefully  away  in  what  he  deemed 
a  secret  and  secure  place ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
some  member  of  the  crew  was  not  so  strict  in  his 
principles  of  temperance  as  could  be  desired  ;  for, 
on  going  to  the  spot  to  procure  the  required  medi- 
cine, it  was  found  that  one  of  the  bottles  was  gone. 

This  discovery  caused  the  captain  much  anxiety 
and  sorrow,  for,  besides  inflicting  on  them  the  loss 
of  a  most  valuable  medicine,  it  proved  that  there 
was  a  thief  in  their  little  society. 
•  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  pass  it  over  in  silence 
would  have  shown  weakness,  which,  especially  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  at  that  time 
placed,  might  have  led  at  last  to  open  mutiny. 
To  discover  the  thief  was  impossible.  The  cap- 
tain's mind  was  soon  made  up.  He  summoned 
every  one  of  the  party  before  him,  and,  after 
stating  the  discovery  he  had  made,  he  said  :-^ 

"  Now  lads,  I*m  not  going  to  charge  any  of  you 
with  having  done  this  thing,  but  I  cannot  iet  it 
pass  without  warning  you  that  if  I  discover  any  of 
you  being  guilty  of  such  practices  in  future,  I'll 
have  the  man  tied  up  and  give  him  three  dozen 
with  a  rope's  end.  You  know  I  have  never  re- 
sorted, as  many  captains  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
to  corporal  punishment.  I  don't  like  it  I've 
sailed  in  command  of  ships  for  many  years,  and 
have  never  found  it  needful ;  but  now,  more  than 
ever,  strict  discipline  must  be  maintained ;  and  I 
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tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I  mean  to  maintain  it 
at  any  cost^ 

This  speech  was  received  in  silence.  All  per- 
ceived the  justice  of  it,  yet  some  felt  that,  until  the 
thief  should  be  discovered,  they  themselves  would 
lie  under  suspicion.  A  few  there  were,  indeed,  whose 
well-known  and  long-established  characters  raised 
them  above  suspicion,  but  there  were  others  who 
knew  that  their  character  had  not  yet  been  esta- 
blished on  so  firm  a  basis,  and  they  felt  that  imtil 
the  matter  should  be  cleared  up,  their  honesty 
would  be,  mentally  at  least,  called  in  question  by 
their  companions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  disposition  to  mutiny 
related  in  a  previous  chapter,  this  was  the  first 
cloud  that  had  risen  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
the  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  as  they  returned  to 
their  work,  sundry  suggestions  and  remarks  were 
made  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  discovering 
^  the  delinquent. 

"  I* didn't  think  it  wos  poss'ble,"  said  Rokens. 
"I  thought  as  how  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the 
ship  as  could  ha'  done  sich  a  low,  mean  thing  as 
that" 

"  No  more  did  I,*'  said  Dick  Barnes. 

"Wall,  boys,"  observed  Nikel  Sling,  emphati- 
cally, "  I  guess  as  how  that  I  don't  believe  it  yet" 

"  Arrah !  D'ye  think  the  bottle  o'  brandy  stole 
hisself  ?"  inquired  Briant 

"I  aint  a-goin'  fur  to  say  that;  but  a  ghost 
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might  ha'  done  it,  p'raps,  a- purpose  to  get  us  into 
a  scrape/' 

There  was  a  slight  laugh  at  this,  and  from  that 
moment  the  other  men  suspected  that  Sling  was 
the  culprit  The  mere  fact  of  his  being  the  first  to 
charge  the  crime  upon  any  one  else — even  a  ghost 
— caused  them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  come  to 
this  conclusion.  They  did  not,  however,  by  word 
or  look,  show  what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  for 
the  Yankee  was  a  favourite  with  his  comrades,  and 
each  felt  unwilling  that  his  suspicion  should  prove 
to  be  correct. 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Tarquin,  who 
feared  that  suspicion  might  attach  to  himself,  see- 
ing that  he  had  been  the  ringleader  in  the  recent 
mutiny  ;  "  I  don't  believe  that  ghosts  drink/' 

"  Och  !  that's  all  ye  know  !"  cried  Phil  Briant. 
"Av  ye'd  only  lived  a  month  or  two  in  Owld 
Ireland,  ye'd  have  seen  raison  to  change  yer  mind, 
ye  would.  Sure  I've  seed  a  ghost  the  worse  o* 
liquor  meself."  • 

"  Oh  !    Phil,  wot  a  stunner  !"  cried  Gurney, 

"  It's  as  true  as  me  name's  Phil  Briant — more's 
the  pity.  Did  I  niver  tell  ye  o'  the  Widdy  Morgan, 
as  had  a  ghost  come  to  see  her  frequently  ?" 

"  No,  never — let's  hear  it." 

"  Stop  that  noise  with  yer  hammer,  then,  Tim 
Rokens,  jist  for  five  minutes,  and  I'll  tell  it  ye." 

The  men  ceased  work  for  a  few  minutes  while 
their  comrade  spoke  as  follows ; — 
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"  It's  not  a  long  story,  boys,  but  it's  long  enough 
to  prove  that  ghosts  drink. 

"  Ye  must  know  that,  wance  upon  a  time  there 
wos  a  widdy  as  lived  in  a  small  town  in  the  county 
o'  Clare,  in  Owld  Ireland,  an'  oh  !  but  that  was  the 
place  for  drinkin'  and  fightin'.  It  wos  there  that 
I  learned  to  use  me  flippers ;  and  it  wos  there,  too, 
that  I  learned  to  give  up  drinkin',  for  I  comed  for 
to  see  what  a  mighty  dale  o'  harm  it  did  to  my 
poor  countrymen.  The  sexton  o'  the  place  was  the 
only  man  as  niver  wint  near  the  grog-shop,  and  no 
wan  iver  seed  him  overtook  with  drink,  but  it  was 
a  quare  thing,  that  no  wan  could  rightly  understand 
why  he  used  to  smell  o'  drink  very  bad  sometimes. 
There  wos  a  young  widdy  in  that  town,  o'  the  name 
o'  Morgan,  as  kep'  a  cow,  an'  owned  a  small  cabin, 
an'  a  patch  o'  tater-ground  about  the  size  o'  the 
stam  sheets  of  our  owld  long-boat.  She  wos  a 
great  deal  run  after,  wos  this  widdy — ^not  that  the 
young  lads  had  an  eye  to  the  cow,  or  the  cabin,  or 
the  tater-estate,  be  no  manes — ^l^ut  she  wos  greatly 
admired,  she  wos,  I  admired  her  meself,  and  wint 
to  see  her  pretty  fraquent.  Well,  wan  evenin'  J 
wint  to  see  her,  an'  says  I,  *  Mrs.  Morgan,  did  ye 
iver  hear  the  bit  song  called  the  Widdy  Machree  ? 
'  Sure  I  niver  did,'  says  she.  *  Would  ye  like  to 
hear  it,  darlint  V  says  I,  So  she  says  she  would,  aix' 
I  gave  it  to  her  right  oflF;  an'  when  I'd  done,  says 
I,  *  Now,  Widdy  Morgan,  ochone  !  will  ye  take  me  T 
But  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  melancholy. 
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'  Ye  aint  agoin*  to  take  spasms?  says  I,  for  I  got 
frightened  at  her  looks.  *  No/  says  slie ;  *  but 
there's  a  sacret  about  me  ;  an'  I  like  ye  too  well, 
Phil,  to  decaive  ye ;  if  ye  only  know'd  the  sacret, 
ye  wouldn't  have  me  at  any  price.' 

*'  *  Wouldn't  I  f  says  I ;  *  try  me,  cushla,  and  see 
Av  I  wont/ 

"  *  Phil  Briant,*  says  she,  awful  solemn  like,  *  I'm 
haunted.' 

"'Haunted!'  says  I;  'av  coorse  ye  are,  bliss 
yer  purty  face ;  don't  I  know  that  ivery  boy  in  the 
parish  is  after  ye  f 

^  *  It's  not  that  I  mane.  It's  a  ghost  as  haunts 
me.  It  haunts  me  cabin,  and  me  cow,  and  me 
tater-estate ;  an'  it  drinks/ 

" '  Now,  darlint,'  says  I,  '  everybody  knows  yer 
aisy  frightened  about  ghosts.  I  don't  belave  in 
one  meself,  an'  I  don't  mind  'em-  a  farden  dip  ;  but 
av  all  the  ghosts  in  Ireland  haunted  ye,  I'd  niver 
give  ye  up.' 

"  *  Will  ye  come  an'  see  it  this  night  V  says  she. 

"  ^  Av  coorse  I  will,'  says  I.  An'  that  same  night 
I  wint  to  her  cabin,  and  she  let  me  in,  and  put  a 
candle  on  the  table,  an'  hid  me  behind  a  great 
clock,  in  a  corner  jist  close  by  the  cupboard,  where 
the  brandy  bottle  lived.  Then  she  lay  down  on 
her  bed  with  her  clo's  on,  and  pulled  the  coverlid 
over  her,  and  pretinded  to  go  to  slape.  In  less  nor 
half  an  hour  I  hears  a  fut  on  the  doorstep  ;  then  a 
tap  at  the  door,  which  opened,  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
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its  own  accord,  and  in  walks  the  ghost,  sure  enough ! 
It  was  covered  all  over  from  head  to  fut  in  a  white 
sheet,  and  I  seed  by  the  way  it  walked  that  it  wos 
the  worse  of  drink.  I  wos  in  a  mortal  fright,  ye 
may  be  sure,  an'  me  knees  shuk  to  that  extint  ye 
might  have  heard  them  rattle.  The  ghost  walks 
straight  up  to  the  cupboard,  takes  out  the  brandy- 
bottle,  and  fills  out  a  whole  tumbler  quite  full,  and 
drinks  it  off;  it  did,  the  baste,  ivery  dhrop.  I 
seed  it  with  me  two  eyes,  as  sure  as  I'm  a-standin' 
here.  It  came  into  the  house  drunk,  an'  it  wint 
out  drunker  nor  it  came  in." 

"Is  that  alir  exclaimed  several  of  Briant's 
auditors. 

"AUl  av  coorse  it  is.  Wot  more  would  ye 
have  ?  Didn't  I  say  that  I'd  tell  ye  a  story  as 
would  prove  to  ye  that  ghosts  drink,  more  espe- 
cially Irish  ghosta  To  be  sure  it  turned  out  after- 
wards that  the  ghost  was  the  sexton  o'  the  parish 
as  took  advantage  o'  the  poor  widdy's  fears ;  but  I 
can  tell  ye,  boys,  that  ghost  niver  came  back 
after  the  widdy  became  Mrs.  Briant" 

"  Oh !  then  ye  married  the  widder,  did  ye  V 
said  Jim  Scroggles. 

"  I  did ;  an'  she's  alive  and  hearty  this  day  av 
she's  not " 

Briant  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  men,  who  at  that  moment  caught 
sight  of  Jacko,  the  small  monkey,  in  a  condition  of 
min,d  and  body  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  did  him 
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BO  credit.  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  state 
that  Jacko  was  evidently  and  undoubtedly  tipsy. 
Gumey  said  he  was  "as  drunk  as  a  fiddler." 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourself  to  say  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  as  drunk  as  that.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  fiddlers,  as  a  class,  are 
maligned,  and  that  they  are  no  worse  than  their 
neighbours  in  this  respect,  perhaps  not  so  bad. 
Certainly,  if  any  fiddler  really  deserves  the  impu- 
tation, it  must  be  a  violoncello  player,  because  he 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  ftase-fiddler. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Jacko  was  unmis- 
takeably  drunk — in  a  maudlin  state  of  intoxication 
— drunker,  probably,  than  ever  a  monkey  was  be- 
fore or  since.  He  appeared,  as  he  came  slowly 
staggering  forward  to  the  place  where  the  men  were 
at  work  on  the  boat,  to  have  just  wakened  out  of 
his  first  drunken  sleep,  for  his  eyes  were  blinking 
like  the  orbs  of  an  owl  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  his 
walk  he  placed  his  right  foot  where  his  left  should 
have  gone,  and  his  left  foot  where  his  right  should 
have  gone,  occasionally  making  a  little  run  for- 
ward to  save  himself  from  tumbling  on  his  nose, 
and  then  pulling  suddenly  up,  and  throwing  up 
his  arms  in  order  to  avoid  falling  on  his  back. 
Sometimes  he  halted  altogether,  and  swayed  to 
and  fro,  gazing,  meanwhile,  pensively  at  the, 
ground,  as  if  he  were  wondering  why  it  had 
taken  to  rolling  and  earthquaking  in  that  pre* 
posterous  manner ;  or  were  thinking  on  the  bald- 
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headed  mother  he  had  left  behind  him  m  the 
African  wilderness.  When  the  loud  laugh  of  the 
men  saluted  his  ears,  Jacko  looked  up  as  quickly 
and  steadily  as  he  could,  and  grinned  a  ghastly 
smile — or  something  like  it — as  if  to  say,  "  What 
are  you  laughing  at,  villains  V 

It  is  commonly  observed  that,  among  men,  the 
ruling  passion  comes  out  strongly  when  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  So  it  is  with 
monkeys.  Jackets  ruling  passion  was  thieving ; 
but  having,  at  that  time,  no  particular  inducement 
to  steal,  he  indulged  his  next  ruling  passion — that 
of  affection — by  holding  out  both  arms,  and  stag- 
gering towards  Phil  Briant  to  be  taken  up, 

A  renewed  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  move- 
inent. 

"  It  knows  ye,  Phil,"  cried  Jim  Scroggles. 

"  Ah !  then,  so  it  should,  for  it's  meself  as  is 
good  to  it.  Come  to  its  uncle,  then.  O  good  luck 
to  yer  purty  little  yaller  face.  So  it  wos  you  stole 
the  brandy,  wos  it  ?  Musha  !  but  ye  might  have 
know'd  ye  belonged  to  a  timp'rance  ship,  so  ye 
might'* 

Jacko  spread  his  arms  on  Briant's  broad  chest ; 
they  were  too  short  to  go  round  his  neck — ^laid  his 
head  thereon,  and  sighed.  Perhaps  he  felt  peni- 
tent on  account  of  his  wickedness ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  felt  uneasy  in  body  rather  than 
in  mind. 

"  I  say,  Briant,'*  cried  Gurney. 
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"  That's  me,**  answered  the  other. 

"If  you  are  Jacko's  self-appointed  uncle,  and 
Miss  Ailie  is  his  adopted  mother,  wot  relation  is 
Miss  Ailie  to  you  T 

"  You  never  does  nothin'  right,  Gumey,**  inter- 
posed Nikel  Sling ;  "you  can't  even  preepound  a 
pruposition.  Here's  how  you  oughter  to  ha'  put 
it  If  Phil  Briant  be  Jacko's  uncle,  and  Miss  Ailie 
his  adopted  mother — all  three  bein'  related  in  a 
sorter  way  by  bein'  shipmates,  an'  all  on  us  toge- 
ther bein'  closely  connected  in  vartue  of  our  bein' 
messmates — wot  relation  is  Giimey  to  a  donkey  T 

"That's  a  puzzler,"  said  Gumey,  affecting  to 
consider  the  question  deeply. 

"  Here's  a  puzzler  wot'U  beat  it,  though,"  ob- 
served Tim  Rokens ;  "  suppose  we  all  go  on  talkin* 
stuff  till  doomsday,  w'enll  the  boat  be  finished  ?" 
;  "  That's  true,"  cried  Dick  Barnes,  resuming  work 
with  redoubled  energy ;  "  take  that  young  thief  to 
his  mother,  Phil,  and  tell  her  to  rope's-end  him. 
I'm  right  glad  to  find,  though,  that  he  is  the  thief 
arter  all,  and  not  one  o'  us." 

On  examination  being  made,  it  was  found  that 
the  broken  and  empty  brandy  bottle  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  monkey's  nest,  and  it  was  conjectured, 
from  the  position  in  which  it  was  discovered,  that 
that  dissipated  little  creature,  having  broken  off  the 
neck  in  order  to  get  at  the  brandy,  had  used  the 
body  of  the  bottle  as  a  pillow  whereon  to  lay  its 
drunken  little  head.     Luckily  for  its  own  sake^  it 
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had  spilt  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid,  with  which 
everything  in  its  private  residence  was  saturated 
and  perfumed. 

On  having  ocular  demonstration  of  the  depravity 
of  her  pet,  Ailie  at  first  wept,  then,  on  beholding 
its  eccentric  movements,  she  laughed  in  spite  of 
herself.  After  that,  she  wept  again,  and  spoke  to 
it  reproachfully,  but  failed  to  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  its  hardened  little  heart  Then  she 
put  it  to  bed,  and  wrapped  it  up  carefully  in  its 
sailcloth  blanket. 

With  this  piece  of  unmerited  kindness  Jacko 
seemed  touched,  for  he  said,  "  Oo-oo — oo-oo— ooee- 
ee !"  once  or  twice  in  a  peculiarly  soft  and  peni- 
tential tone,  after  which  he  dropt  into  a  calm,  un- 
troubled slumber. 
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THE  BOAT  FINISHED— FABBWELL  TO  FAIEYLAND — OKCE 
MOBE  AT  SEA. 

At  last  the  boat  was  finished.  It  had  two  masts 
and  two  lug-sails,  and  pulled  eight  oars.  There 
was  just  sufficient  room  in  it  to  enable  the  men  to 
move  about  freely,  but  it  required  a  Uttle  manage- 
ment to  enable  them  to  stow  themselves  away  when 
they  went  to  sleep,  and  had  they  possessed  the 
proper  quantity  of  provisions  for  their  contemplated 
voyage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
found  themselves  considerably  cramped,  TaaViO^ 
X 
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glassy  ocean  met  the  clear  sky,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  tell,  when  gazing  at  the  horizon, 
which  were  the  real  clouds  and  which  the  reflections. 

The  bright  blue  vault  above  was  laden  with 
clouds  of  the  most  gorgeous  description,  in  which 
all  the  shades  of  pearly-grey  and  yellow  were 
mingled  and  contrasted.  They  rose  up,  pile  upon 
pile,  in  stupendous  majesty,  like  the  very  battle- 
ments of  Heaven,  while  their  images,  clear  and 
distinct  almost  as  themselves,  rolled  down  and 
down  into  the  watery  depths,  until  the  islet — ^the 
only  well  defined  and  solid  object  in  the  scene — * 
appeared  to  float  in  their  midst.  The  rising  sun 
shot  throughout  the  vast  immensity  of  space,  and 
its  warm  rays  were  interrupted  and  broken,  and 
caught,  and  absorbed,  and  reflected  in  so  many 
magical  ways,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  of 
the  outlines  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  ere  the 
eye  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of  bright  lights  and 
deep  shadows  that  were  mingled  and  mellowed 
together  by  the  softer  lights  and  shades  of  every 
degree  of  depth  and  tint  into  splendid  harmony. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  Captain  Dunning 
stood,  with  Ailie  by  his  side,  and  surrounded  by 
his  men,  on  the  shores  of  the  little  island.  Every- 
thing was  now  in  readiness  to  set  sail.  The  boat 
was  laden,  and  in  the  water,  and  the  men  stood 
ready  to  leap  in  and  push  off. 

"  My  lads,''  said  the  captain,  earnestly,  "  we're 
about  to  quit  this  morsel  of  sand-bank  on  ^V\Ov>lS^ 
x2 
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pleased  the  Almighty  to  cast  our  ship,  and 
on  which,  thanks  be  to  Him,  we  have  found  a 
pretty  safe  shelter  for  so  long.  I  feel  a  sort  o' 
regret  almost  at  leavin'  it  now.  But  the  time  has 
qome  for  us  to  begin  our  voyage  towards  the  Cape, 
and  I  need  scarcely  repeat  what  you  all  know  well 
enough — that  our  undertakin'  is  no  child's  play. 
We  shall  need  all  our  bodily  and  our  mental 
powers  to  carry  us  through.  Our  labour  must  be 
constant,  and  our  food  is  not  sumcient,  so  that  we 
must  go  on  shorter  allowance  from  this  day.  I 
•  gave  you  half  rations  while  ye  were  buildin'  the 
boat,  because  we  had  to  get  her  finished  and 
launched  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  now  we  can't 
afford  to  eat  so  much.  I  made  a  careful  inspection 
of  our  provisions  last  night,  and  I  find  that  by 
allowing  every  man  four  ounces  a  day,  we  can  spin 
it  out  We  may  fall  in  with  islands,  perhaps,  but 
I  know  of  none  in  these  seas — there  are  none  put 
down  on  the  charts— and  we  may  get  hold  of  a  fish 
now  and  then,  but  we  must  not  count  on  these 
chances.  Now  it  must  be  plain  to  all  of  you  that 
our  only  chance  of  getting  on  well  together  in  cir- 
cumstances that  will  try  our  tempers,  no  doubt,  and 
rouse  our  selfishness,  is  to  resolve  firmly  before 
starting— each  man  for  himself — that  we  will  lay 
restraint  on  ourselves  and  try  to  help  each  other 
as  much  as  we  can." 

There  was  a  ready  murmur  of  assent  to  this  pro- 
posal ;  then  the  captain  continued : — "  Now,  lads, 
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one  word  more.  Our  best  efforts,  let  us  exert  our- 
selves ever  so  much,  cannot  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, unless,  before  setting  out,  we  ask  the  special 
favour  and  blessing  of  Him  who,  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible,  holds  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand.  If  He  helps  us,  we  shall  be  saved ; 
if  He  does  not  help  us,  we  shall  perish.  We  will 
therefore  offer  up  a  prayer  now,  in  the  name  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  that  we  may  be  delivered  from 
every  danger,  and  be  brought  at  last  in  peace  and 
comfort  to  our  homes." 

Captain  Dunning  then  clasped  his  hands  together,, 
and  while  the  men  around  him  reverently  bowed 
their  heads,  he  offered  up  a  short  and  simple,  but 
earnest  prayer  to  God. 

From  that  day  forward  they  continued  the  habit 
of  offering  up  prayer  together  once  a  day,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  captain  began  the  practice  of  read- 
ing a  chapter  aloud  daily  out  of  Ailie's  Bible.  The 
result  of  this  was  that,  not  only  were  the  more 
violent  spirits  among  them  restrained,  under  fre- 
quent and  sore  privations  and  temptations,  but  all 
the  party  were  often  much  comforted  and  filled 
with  hope  at  times  when  they  were  by  their  suffer- 
ings well-nigh  driven  to  despair. 

"  Tm  sorry  to  leave  Fairyland,  papa,"  said  Ailie, 
sadly,  as  the  men  shoved  the  Maid  of  the  Isle  into 
deep  water  and  pulled  out  to  sea. 

"So  am  I,  dear,''  rephed  the  captain,  sitting 
down  beside  his  daughter  in  the  stem-sheets  of  tbL^ 
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boat,  and  taking  the  tiller ;  "  I  had  no  idea  I  could 
have  come  to  like  such  a  barren  bit  of  sand  so  well" 

There  was  a  long  pause  after  this  remark.  Every 
eye  in  the  boat  was  turned  with  a  sad  expression 
on  the  bright-yellow  sand-bank,  as  they  rowed  away, 
and  the  men  dipped  their  oars  lightly  into  the  calm 
waters,  as  if  they  were  loth  to  leave  their  late  home. 

Any  spot  of  earth  that  has  been  for  some  time 
the  theatre  of  heart-stirring  events,  such  as  rouse 
men's  strong  emotions,  and  on  which  happy  and 
hopeful  as  well  as  wretched  days  have  been  spent, 
will  so  entwine  itself  with  the  affections  of  men 
that  they  will  cling  to  it  and  love  it,  more  or  less 
powerfully,  no  matter  how  barren  may  be  the  spot 
or  how  dreary  its  general  aspect.  The  sand-bank 
had  been  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Red  Eric,  but  it  had  also  been  the  means,  under 
God,  of  saving  the  crew  and  affording  them  shelter 
during  many  succeeding  weeks — weeks  of  deep 
anxiety,  but  also  of  healthful,  hopeful,  energetic 
toil,  in  which,  if  there  were  many  things  to  create 
annoyance  or  fear,  there  had  also  been  not  a  few 
things  to  cause  thankfulness,  delight,  and  amuse- 
ment. 

Unknown  to  themselves,  these  rough  sailors  and 
the  tender  child  had  become  attached  to  the  spot, 
and  it  was  only  now  that  they  were  about  to  leave 
it  for  ever  that  they  became  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  circumscribed  and  limited  range  on  which 
their  thoughts  and  vision  had  been  bent  for  the 
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last  few  weeks,  had  rendered  each  individual  as 
familiar  with  every  inch  of  the  bank  as  if  he  had 
dwelt  there  for  years. 

Ailie  gazed  at  the  low  rocks  that  overhung  the 
crystal  pool  in  Fairyland,  until  the  blinding  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  all  the  deep  regret  that 
is  experienced  by  the  little  child  when  it  is  forcibly 
torn  from  an  old  and  favourite  toy — regret,  that  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
the  said  toy  is  but  a  sorry  affair,  a  doll,  perchance, 
with  a  smashed  head,  eyes  thrust  out,  and  nose 
flattened  on  its  face  or  rubbed  away  altogether — 
it  matters  not ;  the  long  and  happy  hours  and  days 
spent  in  the  companionship  of  that  battered  little 
mass  of  wood  or  wax  rush  on  the  infant  memory 
like  a  dear  delightful  dream,  and  it  weeps  on  sepa- 
ration as  if  its  heart  would  break. 

Each  man  in  the  boat's  crew  experienced  more 
or  less  of  the  same  feeling,  and  commented,  accord- 
ing to  his  nature,  either  silently  or  audibly,  on 
each  familiar  object  as  he  gazed  upon  it  for  the  last 
time. 

"There's  the  spot  where  we  built  the  hut  when 
we  first  landed,  Ailie,^'  said  Glynn,  who  pulled  the 
aft  oar,  "d'you  see  it? — just  coming  into  view; 
look  !  There,  it  will  be  shut  out  again  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  rock  beside  the  coral-pool." 

"  I  see  it  1"  exclaimed  Ailie,  eagerly,  as  she 
brushed  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"  There's  the  rock,  too,  where  we  used  to  make 
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cor  fire,*  said  the  captam,  pointnig  h  ooi.  ^It 
doeso't  hxk  like  itself  firom  this  point  of  Tiew." 

'' Ah  r  sighed  Phil  Briant,  ''an'  it  wos  at  Oe 
fat  o'  that,  too,  where  we  nsed  to  bile  the  kittle 
night  an'  momin'.  Sore  it  s  many  a  swidt  bit  and 
pipe  I  had  beside  je." 

^  Is  that  a  bit  o'  the  wreck  T  inquired  TRm 
Bokens,  pointing  to  the  low  rocky  point  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  man  who  had  made  an  unexpected 
discovery. 

^  No/'  replied  Mr.  Millons,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  and  gazing  at  the  object  in  question, 
"  it's  himpossible.  I  searched  every  bit  o'  the  bank 
for  a  plank  before  we  came  hoff,  an'  couldn't  find 
a  morsel  as  big  as  my  'and.  Wat  say  you,  doctor  T* 

"  I  think  with  you,"  answered  Dr.  Hopley ; 
"  but  here's  the  telescope,  which  will  soon  settle  the 
question." 

While  the  doctor  adjusted  the  glass,  £okens 
muttered  that  "  He  wos  sure  it  wos  a  bit  o'  the 
wreck,"  and  that  "  there  wos  a  bit  o'  rock  as  nobody 
couldn't  easy  gitt  a  tother  side  of  to  look,  and  that 
that  wos  it,  and  the  bit  of  wreck  was  there,"  and 
much  to  the  same  effect. 

"  So  it  is,"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  Lay  on  your  oars,  lads,  a  moment,"  said  the 
caf)tain,  taking  the  glass  and  applying  it  to  his  eye. 

The  men  obeyed  gladly,  for  they  experienced 
an  unaccountable  disinclination  to  row  away  from 
the  island.     Perhaps  the  feeling  was  caused  in  part 
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by  the  idea  that  when  they  took  their  last  look  at 
it,  it  might  possibly  be  their  last  sight  of  land. 

"  It's  a  small  piece  of  the  foretopmast  crosstrees," 
observed  the  captain,  shutting  up  the  telescope  and 
resuming  his  seat. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  an'  pick  it  up,  sir  T  asked 
Dick  Barnes,  gravely,  giving  vent  to  the  desires  of 
his  heart,  without  perceiving  at  the  moment  the 
absurdity  of  the  question. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  it,  Dick  V  re- 
plied the  captain,  smiling. 

"Sure  ye  couldn't  ait  it!*'  interposed  Briant; 
"  but,  afther  all,  there's  no  sayin*.  Maybe,  Nikel 
Sling  could  make  a  tasty  dish  out  of  it  stewed  in 
oakum  and  tar.'' 

"  It  wouldn't  be  purlite  to  take  such  a  tit-bit 
from  the  mermaids,"  observed  Gumey,  as  the  oars 
were  once  more  dipped  reluctantly  in  the  water. 

The  men  smiled  at  the  jest,  for  in  the  monotony 
of  sea  life  every  species  of  pleasantry,  however  poor, 
is  swallowed  with  greater  or  less  avidity ;  but  the 
smile  did  not  last  long.  They  were  in  no  jesting 
humour  at  that  time,  and  no  one  replied  to  the 
passing  joke. 

Soon  after  this  a  soft  gentle  breeze  sprang  up. 
It  came  direct  from  Fairyland,  as  if  the  mermaids 
referred  to  by  Gurney  had  been  touched  by  the 
kindly  feelings  harboured  in  the  sailors'  bosoms 
towards  their  islet,  and  had  wafted  towards  them 
a  last  farewell     The   oars  were  shipped   imme- 
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diately  and  the  sails  hoisted,  and,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  on  board,  the  Maid  of  the  Isle  gave  indica- 
tions of  being  a  swift  sailer,  for,  althoogh  the  puff 
of  wind  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  ruffle  the  glassy 
surfetce  of  the  sea,  she  glided  through  the  water 
under  its  influence  a  good  deal  faster  than  she  had 
done  with  the  oars. 

"That's  good  !"  remarked  the  captain,  watching 
the  ripples  as  they  passed  astern ;  "  with  fair  winds, 
and  not  too  much  of  'em,  we  shall  get  on  bravely ;  so 
cheer  up,  my  lassie,"  he  added,  patting  Ailie  on  the 
head,  "  and  let  us  begin  our  voyage  in  good  spirits, 
and  with  hopeful,  trusting  hearts.'' 

"  Look  at  Fairyland,"  said  Ailie,  clasping  her 
father's  hand,  and  pointing  towards  the  horizon. 

At  the  moment  she  spoke,  an  opening  in  the 
great  white  clouds  let  a  ray  of  light  fall  on  the 
sand-bank,  which  had  now  passed  almost  beyond 
the  range  of  vision.  The  effect  was  to  illumine 
its  yellow  shore,  and  cause  it  to  shine  out  for  a 
few  seconds  like  a  golden  speck  on  the  horizon.  No 
one  had  ceased  to  gaze  at  it  from  the  time  the 
boat  put  forth ;  but  this  sudden  change  caused 
every  one  to  start  up,  and  fix  their  eyes  on  it  with 
renewed  interest  and  intensity.  "  Shall  we  ever 
see  land  again  ?"  passed,  in  one  form  or  another, 
through  the  minds  of  all.  The  clouds  swept  slowly 
on,  the  golden  point  melted  away,  and  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners  felt  that  their  little  boat  was  now 
all  the  world  to  them  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty 
world  of  waters. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

BEDUCED  ALLOWANCE  OF  FOOD — JACKO  TEACHES  BBIAKT 
A  USEFUL  LESSON. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  voyage  of  the  Maid  of 
the  Isle  were  bright  and  favourable.  The  wind, 
though  light,  was  fair,  and  so  steady,  that  the  men 
were  only  twice  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their 
oars.  The  boat  behaved  admirably.  Once,  during 
these  first  days,  the  wind  freshened  into  a  pretty 
stiflf  breeze,  and  a  somewhat  boisterous  sea  arose, 
so  that  she  was  tested  in  another  of  her  sailing 
qualities,  and  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  sea-boat 
Very  little  water  was  shipped,  and  that  little  was 
taken  in  rather  through  the  awkwardness  of  King 
Bumble,  who  steered,  than  through  the  fault  of  the 
boat. 

Captain  Dunning  had  taken  care  that  there 
should  be  a  large  supply  of  tin  and  wooden  scoops, 
for  baling  out  the  water  that  might  be  shipped  in 
rough  weather,  as  he  foresaw  that  on  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  this  duty  was  performed,  might 
sometimes  depend  the  safety  of  the  boat  and  crew. 

There  was  one  thing  that  proved  a  matter  of 
much  regret  to  the  crew,  and  that  was  the  want  of 
a  fowling-piece,  or  fire-arm  of  any  kind.  Had  they 
possessed  a  gun,  however  old  and  bad,  with  ammu- 
nition for  it,  they  would  have  been  certain,  at  some 
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period  of  their  voyage,  to  shoot  a  few  sea-birds, 
with  which  they  expected  to  fall  in  on  approaching 
the  land,  even  although  many  days  distant  from  it. 
But  having  nothing  of  the  kind,  their  hope  of 
adding  to  their  slender  stock  of  provisions  was 
very  small  indeed.  Fortunately,  they  had  one 
or  two  fishing-lines,  but  in  the  deep  water,  over 
which  for  many  days  they  had  to  sail,  fishing  was 
out  of  the  question. 

This  matter  of  the  provisions  was  a  source  of 
constant  anxiety  to  Captain  Dunning.  He  had 
calculated  the  amount  of  their  stores  to  an  ounce, 
and  ascertained  that  at  a  certain  rate  of  distribu- 
tion they  would  barely  serve  for  the  voyage,  and 
this  without  making  any  allowance  for  interruptions 
or  detentions.  He  knew  the  exact  distance  to  be 
passed  over,  namely,  2322  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
and  he  had  ascertained  the  sailing  and  rowing 
powers  of  the  boat  and  crew ;  thus  he  was  enabled 
to  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  probable 
duration  of  the  voyage,  supposing  that  all  should 
go  well  But  in  the  event  of  strong  contrary  winds 
arising,  no  fresh  supplies  of  fish  or  fowl  being  ob- 
tained, or  sickness  breaking  out  among  the  men, 
he  knew  either  that  they  must  starve  altogether, 
or  that  he  must  at  once,  before  it  was  too  late,  still 
farther  reduce  the  scanty  allowance  of  food  and 
drink  to  each  man. 

The  captain  sat  at  the  helm  one  fine  evening, 
about  a  week  after  their  departure  from  Fairyland, 
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brooding  deeply  over  this  subject.  The  boat  was 
running  before  a  light  breeze,  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  or  five  knots,  and  the  men,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  row  a  good  part  of  that  day,  were  sit- 
ting or  reclining  on  the  thwarts,  or  leaning  over 
the  gunwale,  watching  the  ripples  as  they  glided 
by,  and  enjoying  the  rest  from  labour;  for  now 
that  they  had  been  for  some  time  on  reduced  allow- 
ance of  food,  they  felt  less  able  for  work  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  often  began  to  look  forward  with 
intense  longing  to  seasons  of  repose.  Ailie  was 
sitting  near  the  entrance  of  her  little  sleeping 
apartment — which  the  men  denominated  a  kennel 
— and  master  Jacko  was  seated  on  the  top  of  it, 
scratching  his  sides  and  enjoying  the  sunshine. 

"  My  lads,"  said  the  captain,  breaking  a  silence 
which  had  lasted  a  considerable  time,  "I'm 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  reduce  our  allowance  still 
farther.'' 

This  remark  was  received  by  Gumey  and  Phil 
Briant  with  a  suppressed  groan — by  the  other  men 
in  silence. 

"  You  see,"  continued  the  captain,  "  it  wont  do  to 
count  upon  chances,  which  may  or  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  poor.  We  can,  by  fixing  our  allowance 
per  man  at  a  lower  rate,  make  quite  certain  of  our 
food  lasting  us  until  we  reach  the  Cape,  even  if  we 
should  experience  a  little  detention ;  but  if  we  go 
on  at  the  present  rate,  we  are  equally  certain  that 
it  will  fail  us  just  at  the  last" 
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"  We're  sartain  to  fall  in  with  birds  before  we 
near  the  land/'  murmured  Gumey,  with  a  raefol 
expression  of  countenance. 

"  We  are  certain  of  nothing/'  replied  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  but  even  suppose  we  were,  how  are  we  to 
get  hold  of  them  V 

"That's  true/'  observed  Brian t,  who  solaced  him- 
self with  his  pipe  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  "  Sea-birds,  no  more  nor  land-birds,  ain't 
given  to  pluckin'  and  roastin'  themselves,  and  flyin' 
down  people's  throats  ready  cooked." 

"Besides,"  resumed  the  captain,  "the  plan  I 
propose,  although  it  will  entail  a  little  more  present 
self-denial,  will,  humanly  speaking,  ensure  our 
getting  through  the  voyage  with  life  in  us,  even  at 
the  worst,  and  if  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  catch  fish 
or  procure  birds  in  any  way,  why  we  shall  fare 
sumptuously.*' 

Here  Tim  Rokens,  to  whom  the  men  instinctively 
looked  up  on  all  matters  of  perplexity,  removed 
his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  said  : — 

"  Wot  Cap'en  Dunnin*  says  is  true.  If  we  take 
his  plan,  why,  we'll  starve  in  a  regular  way,  little 
by  little,  and  p'raps  spin  out  till  we  git  to  the 
Cape;  w'ereas,  if  we  take  the  other  plan,  we'll 
keep  a  little  fatter  on  the  first  part  of  the  voyage, 
mayhap,  but  we'll  arrive  at  the  end  of  it  as  dead 
as  mutton,  every  man  on  us." 

This  view  of  the  question  seemed  so  just  to  the 
men,  and  so  full  of  incontrovertible  wisdom,  that 
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it  was  received  with  something  like  a  murmur  of 
applause. 

"  You're  a  true  philosopher,  Bokens.  Now, 
Doctor  Hopley,  I  must  beg  you  to  give  us  your 
opinion,  as  a  medical  man,  on  this  knotty  subject," 
said  the  captain,  smiling.  "  Do  you  think  that  we 
can  continue  to  exist  if  our  daily  allowance  is  re- 
duced one-fourth  T 

The  doctor  replied,  "  Let  me  see,"  and  putting 
his  finger  on  his  forehead,  frowned  portentously, 
affecting  to  give  the  subject  the  most  intense  con- 
sideration. He  happened  to  look  at  Jacko  when 
he  frowned,  and  that  pugnacious  individual,  hap- 
pening at  the  same  instant  to  look  at  the  doctor, 
and  supposing  that  the  frown  was  a  distinct  chal- 
lenge to  fight,  first  raised  his  eyebrows  to  the  top 
of  his  head  in  amazement,  then  pulled  them  down 
over  his  flashing  orbs  in  deep  indignation,  and  dis- 
played all  his  teeth,  as  well  as  an  extent  of  gums 
that  was  really  frightful  to  behold ! 

"  Oh  !  Jacko,  bad  thing,"  said  Ailie,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  pulling  the  monkey  towards  her. 

Taking  no  notice  of  these  warlike  indications, 
the  doctor,  after  a  few  minutes'  thought,  looked  up 
and  said, — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  can  stand 
it  Most  of  us  are  in  pretty  good  condition  still, 
and  have  some  fat  to  spare.  Fat  persons  can 
endure  reduced  allowance  of  food  much  better  and 
longer  than  those  who  are  lean.     There's  Gumey, 
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now,  for  iBstance,  he  could  afford  to  have  his  share 
even  still  further  curtailed/' 

This  remark  was  received  with  a  grin  of  delighted 
approval  by  the  men  and  with  a  groan  by  Gumey, 
who  rubbed  his  stomach  gently,  as  if  that  region 
were  assailed  with  pains  at  the  bare  thought  of 
such  injustice. 

"  Troth,  if  that's  true  what  ye  say,  doctor,  I  hope 
yell  see  it  to  be  yer  duty  to  give  wot  ye  cut  off 
Gumey's  share  to  me,"  remarked  Briant,  "for 
it's  nothing  but  a  bag  o'  bones  that  I  am  this 
minute." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  wot  a  wopper,"  cried  Jim  Scroggles, 
whose  lean  and  lanky  person  seemed  ill  adapted  to 
exist  upon  light  fare. 

"  Well,"  observed  the  captain,  "  the  doctor  and 
I  shall  make  a  careful  calculation  and  let  you  know 
the.  result  by  supper  time,  when  the  new  system 
shall  be  commenced.  What  think  you,  Ailie,  my 
pet,  will  you  be  able  to  stand  it  ?'* 

"Oh  yes,  papa,  I  don't  care  how  much  you 
reduce  my  allowance.^' 

"  What !  don't  you  feel  hungry  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  bit/' 

"  Not  ready  for  supper  ?" 

"  Not  anxious  for  it,  at  any  rate." 

"  Och  !  I  wish  I  wos  you,"  murmured  Briant, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  think  I  could  ait  the  fore- 
sail, av  it  wos  only  well  biled  with  the  laste  possible 
taste  o'  pig's  fat." 
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By  supper  time  the  captain  announced  the  future 
daily  allowance,  and  served  it  out. 

Each  man  received  a  piece  of  salt  junk — that  is, 
salt  beef — weighing  exactly  one  ounce;  also  two 
ounces  of  broken  biscuit ;  a  small  piece  of  tobacco, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water.  Although  the 
supply  of  the  latter  was  small,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability of  a  fresh  supply  being  obtained  when  it 
chanced  to  rain,  so  that  little  anxiety  was  felt  at 
first  in  regard  to  it ;  but  the  other  portions  of  each 
man's  allowance  were  weighed  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  in  a  pair  of  scales  which  were  constructed 
by  Tim  Rokens  out  of  a  piece  of  wood — a  leaden 
musket-ball  doing  service  as  a  weight. 

Ailie  received  an  equal  portion  with  the  others, 
but  Jacko  was  doomed  to  drag  out  his  existence  on 
a  very  minute  quantity  of  biscuit  and  water.  He 
utterly  refused  to  eat  salt  junk,  and  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  use  tobacco  even  had  he  been  so 
inclined,  which  he  was  not. 

Although  they  were  thus  reduced  to  a  small 
allowance  of  food — a  smaller  quantity  than  was 
sufficient  to  sustain  life  for  any  lengthened  period — 
no  one  in  the  slightest  degree  grudged  Jacko  his 
small  portion.  All  the  men  entertained  a  friendly 
feeling  to  the  little  monkey,  partly  because  it  was 
Ailie's  pet  and  partly  because  it  aflforded  them 
great  amusement  at  times  by  its  odd  antics. 

As  for  Jacko  himself,  he  seemed  to  thrive  on 
short  allowance,  and  never  exhibited  any  unseemly 
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haste  or  anxiety  at  meal  times.  It  was  observed, 
however,  that  he  kept  an  uncommonly  sharp  eye 
on  all  that  passed  around  him,  as  if  he  felt  that  his 
circumstances  were  at  that  time  peculiar  and  worthy 
of  being  noted.  In  particular  he  knew  to  a  nicety 
what  happened  to  each  atom  of  food,  from  the  time 
of  its  distribution  among  the  men  to  the  moment 
of  its  disappearance  within  their  hungry  jaws,  and 
if  any  poor  fellow  chanced  to  lay  his  morsel  down 
and  neglect  it  for  the  tenth  part  of  an  instant,  it 
vanished  like  a  shot,  and  immediately  thereafter 
Jacko  was  observed  to  present  an  unusually  serene 
and  innocent  aspect,  and  to  become  suddenly 
afflicted  with  a  swelling  in  the  pouch  under  his 
cheek. 

One  day  the  men  received  a  lesson  of  carefulness, 
which  they  did  not  soon  forget. 

Breakfast  had  been  served  out,  and  Phil  Briant 
was  about  to  finish  his  last  mouthful  of  biscuit — 
he  had  not  had  many  mouthfuls  to  try  his  mastica- 
ting powers,  poor  fellow — when  he  paused  suddenly, 
and  gazing  at  the  cherished  morsel  addressed  it 
thus — 

"  Shure  it's  a  purty  bit,  ye  are !  Av  there  wos 
only  wan  or  two  more  o'  yer  family  here,  it's  meself 
as  'u'd  like  to  be  made  beknown  to  them.  I'll 
not  ait  ye  yit.     I'll  look  at  ye  for  a  little." 

In  pursuance  of  this  luxurious  plan,  Briant  laid 
the  morsel  of  biscuit  on  the  thwart  of  the  boat 
before  him,  and  taking  out  his  pipe,  began  to  fill 
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it  leisurely,  keeping  his  eye  all  the  time  on  the  last 
bite.  Just  then  Mr.  Markhain,  who  pulled  the 
bow  oar,  called  out : — 

"  I  say,  Briant,  hand  me  my  tobacco-pouch,  it's 
beside  you  on  the  th'ort,  close  under  the  gun'le." 

'*  Is  it  T'  said  Briant,  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
the  place  indicated,  but  keeping  his  eye  fixed  all 
the  time  on  the  piece  of  biscuit.  "Ah,  here  it  is  ; 
ketch  it." 

For  one  instant  Briant  looked  at  the  second 
mate  in  order  to  throw  the  pouch  with  precision. 
That  instant  was  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  Jacko's 
dishonest  propensities.  The  pouch  was  yet  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  when  a  tremendous  roar 
from  Tim  Rokens  apprized  the  unhappy  Irishman 
of  his  misfortune.  He  did  not  require  to  be  told 
to  "  look  out !''  although  more  than  one  voice  gave 
him  that  piece  of  advice.  An  intuitive  perception 
of  irreparable  loss  flashed  across  his  soul,  and,  with 
the  speed  of  light,  his  eye  was  again  on  the  thwart 
before  him — but  not  on  the  morsel  of  biscuit  At 
that  same  instant  Jacko  sat  down  beside  Ailie  with 
his  usual  serene  aspect  and  swelled  cheek  ! 

"  Och,  ye  bottle  imp  I"  yelled  the  bereaved  one, 
"  don't  I  know  ye  ?"  and  seizing  a  tin  pannikin,  in 
his  wrath,  he  threw  it  at  the  small  monkey's  head 
with  a  force  that  would,  had  it  been  well-directed, 
have  smashed  that  small  head  effectually. 

Jacko  made  a  quick  and  graceful  nod,  and  the 
pannikin,  just  missing  Ailie,  went  over  the  side  into 
y2 
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the  sea,  where  it  sank  and  was  lost  for  ever^  to  the 
regret  of  all,  for  they  could  ill  afford  to  lose  it. 

"  YeVe  got  it,  ye  have,  but  ye  shan't  ait  it,*' 
growled  Briant  through  his  teeth,  as  he  sprang 
over  the  seat  towards  the  monkey. 

Jacko  bounded  like  a  piece  of  India-rubber  on  to 
Gumey's  head ;  next  moment  he  was  clinging  to 
the  edge  of  the  mainsail,  and  the  next  he  was 
comfortably  seated  on  the  top  of  the  mast,  where 
he  proceeded  calmly  and  leisurely  to  *'  ait "  the  bis- 
cuit in  the  face  of  its  exasperated  and  rightful  owner. 

"  Oh,  Briant  !'*  exclaimed  Ailie,  who  was  half- 
frightened,  half-amused  at  the  sudden  convulsion 
caused  by  her  favourite's  bad  conduct,  "  don't  be 
vexed ;  see,  here  is  a  little  bit  of  my  biscuit ;  I 
don't  want  it — really  I  don't." 

Briant,  who  stood  aghast  and  overwhelmed  by 
his  loss  and  by  the  consummate  impudence  of  the 
small  monkey,  felt  rebuked  by  this  offer.  Bursting 
into  a  loud  laugh,  he  said,  as  he  resumed  his  seat 
and  the  filling  of  his  pipe, — 

"  Sure,  I'd  rather  ait  me  own  hat.  Miss  Ailie, 
an'  it's  be  no  means  a  good  wan — without  sarce, 
too,  not  even  a  blot  o'  mustard — than  take  the 
morsel  out  o'  yer  purty  mouth.  I  wos  more  nor 
half  jokin',  dear,  an'  I  ax  yer  parding  for  puttin' 
ye  in  sich  a  fright/' 

"  Expensive  jokin',"  growled  Tarquin,  "  if  ye 
throw  a  pannikin  overboard  every  time  you  take 
to  it." 
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"  Kape  your  tongue  quiet/'  said  Briant,  redden- 
ing, for  he  felt  somewhat  humbled  at  having  given 
way  to  his  anger  so  easily,  and  was  nettled  at  the 
remark,  coming  as  it  did,  in  a  sneering  spirit,  from 
a  man  for  whom  he  had  no  particular  liking. 

"Never  mind,  Briant,''  interposed  the  captain, 
quickly,  with  a  good-humoured  laugh ;  "  I  feel  for 
you,  lad.  Had  it  been  myself  I  fear  I  should  have 
been  even  more  exasperated.  I  would  not  sell  a 
crumb  of  my  portion  just  now  for  a  guinea/' 

"Neither  would  I,"  added  the  doctor,  "for  a 
thousand  guineas.'' 

"I'll  tell  ye  wot  it  is,  lads,"  remarked  Tim 
Eokens ;  "  I  wish  I  only  had  a  crumb  to  sell." 

"  Now,  Rokens,  don't  be  greedy,"  cried  Gumey. 

"Greedy!"  echoed  Tim. 

"  Aye,  greedy ;  has  any  o'  you  lads  got  a  dick- 
shunairy  to  lend  him  ?  Come,  Jim  Scroggles,  you 
can  tell  him  what  it  means — you've  been  to  school, 
I  b'lieve,  haint  you  ?" 

Rokens  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"  No,  lad,  I'm  not  greedy,  but  I'm  ready  for 
wittles.  I  wont  go  fur  to  deny  that  Now,  let 
me  ax  ye  a  question.  Wot — supposin'  ye  had  the 
chance — would  ye  give,  at  this  good  min'it,  for  a 
biled  leg  o'  mutton  ?" 

"  With  or  without  capers-sauce  V  inquired 
Gumey. 

"  Wichever  you  please." 

"Och!  we  wouldn't   need  capers-sarse,"  inter- 
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posed  Briant;  "  av  we  only  had  the  mutton,  Fd  cut 
enough  o'  capers  meself  to  do  for  the  sarce,  I 
would." 

**  It  matters  little  what  you'd  give,"  cried  Glynn, 
"for  we  can't  get  it  at  any  price  just  now.  Don't 
you  think,  captain,  that  we  might  have  our  break- 
fast to-night  ?  It  would  save  time  in  the  morning, 
you  know." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  proposal,  yet 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  if  it  were  consistent  with  their  rules  to  have 
breakfast  served  out  then  and  there,  they  would 
gladly  have  consented  to  go  without  it  next 
morning. 

Thus,  with  laugh,  and  jest,  and  good-natured 
repartee,  did  these  men  bear  the  pangs  of  hunger 
for  many  days.  They  were  often  silent  during 
long  intervals,  and  sometimes  they  became  talkative 
and  sprightly,  but  it  was  observed  that,  whether 
they  conversed  earnestly  or  jestingly,  their  converse 
ran,  for  the  most  part,  on  eating  and  drinking,  and 
in  their  uneasy  slumbers,  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  hours  of  work  and  watching,  they  almost 
invariably  dreamed  of  food. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

PBOGEE88  OF  THE   LON&  VOYAGE — 8T0BY-TELLINO 
AND   JOUENALIZING. 

Many  weeks  passed  away,  but  the  Maid  of  the 
Isle  still  held  on  her  course  over  the  boundless 
ocean. 

Day  after  day  came  and  went,  the  sun  rose  in 
the  east  morning  after  morning,  ran  its  appointed 
course,  and  sank,  night  after  night,  on  the  western 
horizon,  but  little  else  occurred  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  that  long,  long  voyage.  When  the  sun 
rose,  its  bright  rays  leapt  from  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  ;  when  it  set,  the  same  bosom  of  the  great 
deep  received  its  descending  beams.  No  land,  no 
sail  appeared  to  the  anxious  gazers  in  that  little 
boat,  which  seemed  to  move  across,  yet  never  to 
reach  the  boundaries  of  that  mighty  circle  of  water 
and  sky,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lay  enchained, 
as  if  by  some  wicked  enchanter's  spell. 

Breezes  blew  steadily  at  times  and  urged  them 
swiftly  on  towards  the  circumference,  but  it  fled  as 
fast  as  they  approached.  Then  it  fell  calm,  and 
the  weary  men  resumed  their  oars,  and  with  heavy 
hearts  and  weakened  arms  tugged  at  the  boat 
which  seemed  to  have  turned  into  a  mass  of  lead. 
At  such  times  a  dead  silence  was  maintained,  for 
the  work  which  once  would  have  been  to  them 
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but  child's-play,' had  now  become  severe  and  heavy 
labour.  Still  they  did  not  murmur.  Even  the 
cross-grained  Tarquin  became  subdued  in  spirit  by 
the  influence  of  the  calm  endurance  and  good- 
humour  of  his  comrades.  But  the  calms  seldom 
lasted  long.  The  winds,  which  happily  continued 
favourable,  again  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  sea^  and 
sometimes  blew  so  briskly  as  to  oblige  them  to 
take  in  a  reef  or  two  in  their  sails.  The  oars 
were  gladly  drawn  in,  and  the  spirits  of  the  men 
rose  as  the  little  boat  bent  over  to  the  blast,  lost 
her  leaden  qualities,  and  danced  upon  the  broad- 
backed  billows  like  a  cork.  There  was  no  rain 
during  all  this  time  ;  little  or  no  stormy  weather  ; 
and  but  for  their  constant  exposure  to  the  hot  sun 
by  day  and  the  cold  chills  by  night,  the  time 
might  have  been  said  to  pass  even  pleasantly, 
despite  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  food.  Thus 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  flew  by,  and 
week  after  week  came  and  went,  and  still  the 
Maid  of  the  Isle  held  on  her  course  over  the  bound- 
less ocean. 

During  all  that  time  the  one  and  a  quarter  ounces 
of  salt  junk  and  biscuit  and  the  eighth  of  a  pint  of 
water  were  weighed  and  measured  out  to  each 
man,  three  times  a  day,  with  scrupulous  care  and 
exactness,  lest  a  drop  or  a  crumb  of  the  food  that 
was  more  precious  than  diamonds  should  be  lost. 
The  men  had  all  become  accustomed  to  short 
allowance  now,  and  experienced  no  greater  incon- 
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venience  than  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  which  feeling 
increased  daily,  but  by  such  imperceptible  degrees 
that  they  were  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  and  were  only 
occasionally  made  aware  of  the  great  reduction  of 
their  strength  when  they  attempted  to  lift  any 
article  which,  in  the  days  of  their  full  vigour, 
they  could  have  tossed  into  the  air,  but  which  they 
could  scarcely  move  now.  When,  however,  the 
fair  breeze  enabled  them  to  glide  along  under  sail, 
and  they  lay  enjoying  complete  rest,  they  ex- 
perienced no  unwonted  sensations  of  weakness ; 
their  spirits  rose,  as  the  spirits  of  sailors  always  will 
rise  when  the  waves  are  rippling  at  the  bow  and  a 
'  white  track  forming  in  the  wake  ;  and  they  spent 
the  time — when  not  asleep — in  cheerful  conversa- 
tion and  in  the  spinning  of  long  yarns.  They  did 
not  sing,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected — 
they  were  too  weak  for  that — they  called  the  feel- 
ing "  lazy,''  some  said  they  "  couldn't  be  bothered  " 
to  sing.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  admit  that  his 
strength  was  in  reality  abated. 

In  story-telling,  the  captain,  the  doctor,  and 
Glynn  shone  conspicuous.  And  when  all  was 
going  smoothly  and  well,  the  anecdotes,  histories, 
and  romances  related  by  these  three  were  listened 
to  with  such  intense  interest  and  delight  by  the 
whole  crew,  that  one  would  have  thought  they 
were  enjoying  a  pleasure  trip,  and  had  no  cause 
whatever  for  anxiety.  Gumey,  too,  and  Briant, 
and   Nikel    Sling    came    out  frequently   in   the 
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story-telling  line,  and  were  the  means  of  cauang 
many  and  many  an  hour  to  pass  quickly  and 
pleasantly  by,  which  would  otherwise  have  hung 
heavily  on  the  hands  of  all. 

Ailie  Dunning  was  an  engrossed  and  delighted 
listener  at  all  times.  She  drank  in  every  species 
of  story  with  an  avidity  that  was  quite  amusing. 
It  seemed  also  to  have  been  infectious,  for  even 
Jacko  used  to  sit  hour  after  hour  looking  steadily 
at  each  successive  speaker,  with  a  countenance  so 
full  of  bright  intelligence,  and  grave  surpassing 
wisdom,  as  to  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  he  not 
only  understood  all  that  was  said,  but  turned  it 
over  in  his  mind,  and  drew  from  it  ideas  and  con- 
clusions far  more  bright  and  philosophical  than 
could  have  been  drawn  therefrom  by  any  human 
being,  however  wise  or  ingenious. 

He  grinned,  too,  did  Jacko,  with  an  intensity 
and  frequency  that  induced  the  sailors  at  first  to 
call  him  a  clever  dog,  in  the  belief  that  his  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous  was  very  strong  indeed ; 
but  as  his  grins  were  observed  to  occur  quite  as 
frequently  at  the  pathetic  and  the  grave  as  at  the 
comical  parts  of  the  stories,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  said  he  was  a  "queer  codger" — in 
which  remark  they  were  undoubtedly  safe,  seeing 
that  it  committed  them  to  nothing  very  specific. 

Captain  Dunning's  stories  were,  more  properly 
speaking,  histories,  and  were  very  much  relished, 
for  he  possessed  a  natural  power  of  relating  what 
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he  knew  in  an  interesting  manner  and  with  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  tone  of  voice.  Every  one  who 
has  considered  the  subject  at  all  must  have  ob- 
served what  a  powerful  influence  there  lies  in  the 
mere  manner  and  tone  of  a  speaker.  The  captain's 
voice  was  so  rich,  so  mellow,  and  capable  of  such 
varied  modulation,  that  the  men  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  words  which  rolled  from  'his  lips,  as 
one  would  listen  to  a  sweet  song.  He  became  so 
deeply  interested,  too,  in  the  subject  about  which 
he  happened  to  be  speaking,  that  his  auditors 
could  not  help  becoming  interested  also.  He  had 
no  powers  of  eloquence,  neither  was  he  gifted  with 
an  unusually  bright  fancy.  But  he  was  fluent  in 
speech,  and  his  words,  though  not  chosen,  were 
usually  appropriate.  The  captain  had  no  powers 
of  invention  whatever.  He  used  to  say,  when 
asked  to  tell  a  story,  that  he  "  might  as  well  try  to 
play  the  fiddle  with  a  handspike."  But  this  was 
no  misfortune,  for  he  had  read  much,  and  his 
memory  was  good,  and  supplied  him  with  an  end- 
less flow  of  small-talk  on  almost  every  subject  that 
usually  faUs  under  the  observation  of  sea-captains, 
and  on  many  subjects  besides,  about  which  most 
sea-captains,  or  land-captains,  or  any  other  cap- 
tains whatsoever,  are  almost  totally  ignorant. 

Captain  Dunning  could  tell  of  adventures  in  the 
whale-fishery,  gone  through  either  by  himself  or 
by  friends,  that  would  have  made  your  two  eyes 
stare  out  of  their  two  sockets  until  they  looked  like 
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saucers  (to  use  a  common  but  not  veiy  correct 
simile).  He  could  tell  the  exact  latitude  and 
longitude  of  almost  every  important  and  promi- 
nent part  of  the  globe,  and  give  the  distance, 
pretty  nearly,  of  any  one  place  (on  a  large  scale) 
from  any  other  placa  He  could  give  the  heights 
of  all  the  chief  mountains  in  the  world  to  within  a 
few  feet,  and  could  calculate,  by  merely  looking  at 
its  current  and  depth,  how  many  cubic  feet  of 
water  any  river  delivered  to  the  sea  per  minute. 
Length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  height,  depth,  and 
density,  were  subjects  in  which  he  revelled,  and 
with  which  he  played  as  a  juggler  does  with 
golden  balls ;  and  so  great  were  his  powers  of 
numerical  calculation,  that  the  sailors  often  declared 
they  believed  he  could  work  out  any  calculation 
backwards  without  the  use  of  logarithms !  He 
was  constantly  instituting  comparisons  that  were 
by  no  means  what  the  proverb  terms  "  odious,"  but 
which  were  often  very  astonishing,  and  in  all  his 
stories  so  many  curious  and  peculiar  facts  were  in- 
troduced, that,  as  we  have  already  said,  they  were 
very  much  relished  indeed. 

Not  less  relished,  however,  were  Glynn  Proctor's 
astounding  and  purely  imaginative  tales.  After 
the  men's  minds  had  been  chained  intently  on  one 
of  the  captain's  semi-philosophical  anecdotes,  they 
turned  with  infinite  zest  to  one  of  Glynn's  out- 
rageous flights.  Glynn  had  not  read  much  in  his 
short  life,  and  his  memory  was  nothing  to  boast  of. 
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but  bis  imagination  was  quite  gigantic.  He  could 
invent  almost  anything ;  and  tbe  curious  part  of  it 
was,  that  he  could  do  it  out  of  nothing,  if  need  be. 
He  never  took  time  to  consider  what  he  should 
say.  When  called  on  for  a  story  be  began  at  once, 
and  it  flowed  from  him  like  a  flood  of  sparkling 
water  from  a  fountain  in  fairy  realms.  Up  in  the 
clouds  ;  high  in  the  blue  ether ;  down  in  the  coral 
caves;  deep  in  the  ocean  waves;  out  on  the  moun- 
tain heaths  ;  far  in  the  rocky  glens,  or  away  in  the 
wild  woods  green — it  was  all  one  to  Glynn;  he 
leaped  away  in  an  instant,  with  a  long  train  of 
adventurers  at  his  heels — male  and  female,  little 
and  big,  old  and  young,  pretty  and  plain,  grave  and 
gay.  And  didn't  they  go  through  adventures  that 
would  have  made  the  hair  of  mortals  not  only 
stand  on  end,  but  fly  out  by  the  roots  altogether  ? 
Didn't  he  make  them  talk,  as  mortals  never  talked 
before;  and  sing  as  mortals  never  dreamed  of? 
And,  oh !  didn't  he  just  make  them  stew,  and 
roast,  and  boil  joints  of  savoury  meat,  and  bake 
pies,  and  tarts,  and  puddings,  such  as  Soyer  in  his 
wildest  culinary  dreams  never  imagined,  and  such 
as  caused  the  mouths  of  the  crew  of  the  Maid  of 
the  Isle  to  water,  until  they  were  constrained,  poor 
fellows,  to  tell  him  to  "  clap  a  stopper  upon  that,'* 
and  hold  his  tongue,  for  they  "  couldn't  stand  it !" 
Phil  Briant  and  Gurney  dealt  in  the  purely 
comic  line.  They  remarked — ^generally  in  an 
under  tone— that  they  left  poetry  and  prose  to 
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Glynn  and  the  captain  ;  and  it  was  as  well  they 
did,  for  their  talents  certainly  did  not  lie  in  either  of 
these  directions.  They  came  out  strong  after 
mealB,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  formed  a 
species  of  Ught  and  agreeable  interlude  to  the  more 
weighty  efforts  of  the  captain  and  the  brilliant 
sallies  of  Glynn. 

Gumey  dealt  in  experiences  chiefly,  and  usually 
endeavoured  by  asseveration  and  iteration  to  im- 
press his  hearers  with  the  truth  of  facts  said  to 
have  been  experienced  by  himself,  which,  if  true, 
would  certainly  have  consigned  him  to  a  premature 
grave  long  ago.  Briant,  on  the  other  hand,  dealt 
largely  in  ghost  stories,  which  he  did  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of,  but  permitted  his  hearers  to  judge 
of  for  themselves — a  permission  which  they  would 
doubtless  have  taken  for  themselves  at  any  rate. 

But  tales  and  stories  occupied,  after  all,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  men's  time  during  that  long 
voyage.  Often,  very  often,  they  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  talk  or  even  to  listen,  and  when  not 
obliged  to  labour  at  the  oars  they  tried  to  sleep  ; 
but  "  Nature's  sweet  restorer"  did  not  always  come 
at  the  first  invitation,  as  was  his  wont  in  other  days, 
and  too  frequently  they  were  obliged  to  resume 
work  unrefreshed.  Their  hands  became  hard  and 
horny  in  the  palms  at  last,  like  a  man's  heel,  and 
their  backs  and  arms  ached  from  constant  work. 

Ailie  kept  in  good  health,  but  she,  too,  began  to 
grow  weak  from  want  of  proper  nourishment.    She 
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slept  better  than  the  men,  for  the  comfortable 
sleeping-box  that  Glynn  had  constructed  for  her 
sheltered  her  from  the  heat,  wet,  and  cold,  to  which 
the  former  were  constantly  exposed.  She  amused 
herself,  when  not  listening  to  stories  or  asleep,  by 
playing  with  her  favourite,  and  she  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  reading  her  Bible— sometimes  to 
herself,  at  other  times,  in  a  low  tone,  to  her  father 
as  he  sat  at  the  helm.  And  many  a  time  did  she 
see  a  meaning  in  passages  which,  in  happier  times, 
had  passed  meaningless  before  her  eyes,  and  often 
did  she  find  sweet  comfort  in  words  that  she  had 
read  with  comparative  indifference  in  former  days. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  trial,  trouble,  and  sorrow  that 
the  Bible  proves  to  be  a  friend  indeed.  Happy  the 
Christian  who,  when  dark  clouds  overwhelm  his 
soul,  has  a  memory  well  stored  with  the  comforting 
pa&sages  of  the  Word  of  God. 

But  Ailie  had  another  occupation  which  filled 
up  much  of  her  leisure,  and  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  deep  and  engrossing  interest  at  the  time.  This 
was  the  keeping  of  a  journal  of  the  voyage.  On 
the  last  trip  made  to  the  wreck  of  the  Red  Eric, 
just  before  the  great  storm  that  completed  the  de- 
struction of  that  ship,  the  captain  had  brought 
away  in  his  pocket  a  couple  of  note-books.  One 
of  these  he  kept  to  himself  to  jot  down  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  intended  voyage ;  the  other  he 
gave  to  Ailie,  along  with  a  blacklead  pencil.  Being 
fond  of  trying  to  write,  she  amused  herself  for  hour^ 
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together  in  jotting  down  her  thoughts  about  the 
various  incidents  of  the  voyage,  great  and  small, 
and  being  a  very  good  drawer  for  her  age,  she 
executed  many  fanciful  and  elaborate  sketches, 
among  which  were  innumerable  portraits  of  Jacko 
and  several  caricatures  of  the  men.  This  journal, 
as  it  advanced,  became  a  source  of  much  interest 
and  amusement  to  every  one  in  the  boat ;  and 
when,  in  an  hour  of  the  utmost  peril,  it,  along  with 
many  other  things,  was  lost,  the  men,  after  the 
danger  was  past,  felt  the  loss  severely. 

Thus  they  spent  their  time — now  pleasantly,  now 
sadly — sometimes  becoming  cheerful  and  hopeful, 
at  other  times  sinking  almost  into  a  state  of  despair 
as  their  little  stock  of  food  and  water  dwindled 
down,  while  the  Maid  of  the  Isle  still  held  on  her 
apparently  endless  course  over  the  great  wide  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  CALM  AND  THE  STOEM — A.  SEBIOUS  LOSS  AND  GREAT 
GAIN  —  BIED-CATCHING  EXTEAOBDINAEY  —  SAVED  AT 
LAST. 

One  day  a  deep  death-like  calm  settled  down  upon 
the  ocean.  For  some  days  before,  the  winds  had 
been  light  and  uncertain,  and  the  air  had  been  ex- 
cessively warm.  The  captain  cast  uneasy  glances 
round  him  from  time  to  time,  and  looked  with  a 
sadder  countenance  than  usual  on  the  haggard  faces 
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of  the  men  as  they  laboured  slowly  and  silently  at 
the  oars. 

"  I  don't  know  what  this  will  turn  to,  doctor/' 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone;  "  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it/' 

The  doctor,  who  was  perusing  Ailie's  journal  at 
the  moment,  looked  up  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  captain,  that  whatever  happens, 
matters  cannot  be  made  much  worse/' 

"  You  are  wrong,  doctor,"  replied  the  captain* 
quietly ;  "  we  have  still  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
the  water  was  almost  done  ?" 

The  doctor  said  this  in  a  whisper,  for  the  men 
had  not  yet  been  made  aware  of  the  fact. 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  done  ;  that  is 
matter  for  thankfulness." 

"  Oh,  according  to  that  principle,"  observed  the 
doctor,  somewhat  testily,  "you  may  say  we  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  everything^  bad  as  well 
as  good," 

"  So  we  have !  so  we  have  !  If  everything  good 
were  taken  from  us,  and  nothing  left  us  but  our 
lives,  we  would  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  that 
— thankful  that  we  were  still  above  ground,  still  in 
the  land  of  hope,  with  salvation  to  our  immortal 
souls  through  Jesus  Christ  freely  oflfered  for  our 
acceptance." 

The  doctor  made  no  reply.  He  thought  the 
captain  a  little  weak  in  the  matter  of  religion.  If 
religion  is  false,  his  opinion  of  the  captain  no  doubt 
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was  right,  but  if  tnie,  sorely  the  weakness  lay  all 
the  other  way. 

That  morning  the  captain's  voice  in  prayer  was 
more  earnest,  if  possible,  than  usnal,  and  he  pat 
up  a  special  petition  for  waier,  which  was  observed 
by  the  men  with  feelings  of  great  anxiety,  and 
responded  to  with  a  deep  amen.  After  morning 
worship  the  scales  were  brought,  and  the  certain 
proceeded  to  weigh  out  the  scanty  meal,  while  the 
men  watched  his  every  motion  with  an  almost 
wolfish  glare,  that  told  eloquently  of  the  prcdonged 
sufferings  they  had  endured.  Even  poor  Ailie's 
gentle  fstce  now  wore  a  sharp,  anxious  expression 
when  food  was  being  served  out,  and  she  accepted 
her  small  portion  with  a  nervous  haste  that  was 
deeply  painful  and  touching  to  witnesa  She  little 
knew,  poor  child,  that  that  portion  of  bread  and 
meat  and  water,  small  though  it  was,  was  larger 
than  that  issued  to  the  men,  being  increased  by  a 
small  quantity  deducted  from  the  captain's  own 
allowance  and  an  equal  amount  from  that  of  Glynn. 
The  latter  had  noticed  the  captain's  habit  of 
regularly  calling  oflf  the  child's  attention  during  the 
distribution  of  each  meal,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasing  her  portion  at  the  expense  of  his  own, 
and  in  a  whispering  conversation  held  soon  after 
he  insisted  that  a  little  of  his  allowance  should  also 
be  transferred  to  her.  At  first  the  captain  firmly 
refused,  but  Glynn  said  that  if  he  did  not  accede 
to  his  wish  he  would  hand  over  the  whole  of  his 
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portion  in  future  to  the  monkey,  let  the  result  be 
what  it  might !  As  Qljmn  never  threatened  with*' 
out  a  full  and  firm  resolve  to  carry  out  his  threats^ 
the  captain  was  compelled  to  give  in. 

When  the  water  came  to  be  served  out  that 
morning  the  captain  paused,  and  looking  round  at 
the  anxious  eyes  that  were  riveted  upon  him,  said :— ^ 

"  My  lads,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  ky 
His  hands  still  heavier  on  Us.  May  He  who  has" 
said  that  He  will  not  suffer  men  to  be  tempted 
above  what  they  are  able  to  bear,  give  us  strength 
to  stand  it  Our  water  is  almost  done.  We  must 
be  content  with  a  quarter  of  our  usuial  allowance.'' 

This  information  was  received  in  deep  silence — 
perhaps  it  was  the  silence  of  despair,  for  the 
quantity  hitherto  served  out  had  been  barely 
suflScient  to  moisten  their  parched  throats,  and  the/ 
knew  that  they  could  not  exist  long  on  the  reduced 
allowance. 

Jacko  came  with  the  rest  as  usual  for  his  shared, 
and  held  out  his  little  hand  for  the  tin  cup  in 
which  his  few  drops  of  water  were  wont  to  be 
handed  to  him.  The  captain  hesitated  and  looked'* 
at  the  men  ;  then  he  pouried  out  a  few  drops  of  the 
precious  liquid.  For  the  first  time  a  murmut  of 
disapproval  was  heard. 

"  It's  only  a  brute-beast;  the  monkey  must  die 
before  ua,'  said  a  voice  which  Was  so  hoUow  and 
changed  that  it  could  scarcely  be  ifecognised'  as  that 
of  Tarquin,  the  steward. 

z2 
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No  one  else  said  a  word  The  captain  did  not 
even  look  up.  to  see  who  had  spoken.  He  felt  the 
justice  as  well  as  the  harshness  of  the  remark,  and 
poured  the  water  back  into  the  jar. 

Jacko  seemed  puzzled  at  first,  and  held  out  his 
band  again ;  then  he  looked  round  on  the  men 
with  that  expression  of  unutterable  woe  which  is 
peculiar  to  some  species  of  the  monkey  tribe.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  something  serious  was  about  to 
happen  to  him.  Looking  up  in  the  sad  face  of 
his  young  mistress,  he  uttered  a  very  gentle  and 
plaintive  "  oo-oo-ee !" 

Ailie  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and 
in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  handed  her  own  cup, 
which  she  had  not  tasted,  to  Jacko,  who  drained  it 
in  a  twinkling — before  the  captain  could  snatch  it 
from  his  hands. 

Having  emptied  it,  Jacko  went  forward,  as  he 
had  been  taught  to  do,  and  handed  back  the  cup 
with  quite  a  pleased  expression  of  coimtenance — 
for  he  was  easily  satisfied,  poor  thing  I 

"  You  should  not  have  done  that,  my  darling,'' 
said  the  captain,  as  he  gave  Ailie  another  portion. 

"Dear  papa,  I  couldn't  help  it,"  sobbed  the 
child  ;  "  indeed  I  couldn't — and  you  need  not  give 
me  any.     I  can  do  without  it  to-day." 

"  Can  you  ?  But  you  shan't,"  exclaimed  Glynn, 
with  a  degree  of  energy  that  would  have  made 
every  one  laugh  in  happier  times. 

"No,  no,  my  own  pet,"  replied   the   captain. 
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*^you  8lian*t  want  it,  Here^  you  miw^  drink  it, 
come/' 

From  that  day  Jacko  received  his  allowance 
regularly  as  long  as  a  drop  of  water  was  left,  and 
no  one  again  murmured  against  it  When  it  was 
finished  he  had  to  suffer  with  the  rest 

The  calm  which  had  set  in  proved  to  be  of 
longer  duration  than  usual,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  crew  of  the  little  boat  became  extreme.  On 
the  third  day  after  its  commencement  the  last  drop 
of  water  was  served  out  It  amounted  to  a  couple 
of  teaspoonfuls  per  man  each  meal,  of  which  there 
were  three  a  day.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
calm,  the  sun  shone  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky  and 
beat  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  men  until  it  drove 
them  nearly  mad.  They  all  looked  like  living 
skeletons,  and  their  eyes  glared  from  their  sunken 
sockets  with  a  dry  fiery  lustre  that  was  absolutely 
terrible  to  behold.  Had  each  one  in  that  boat 
possessed  millions  of  gold  he  would  have  given  all, 
gladly,  for  one  drop  of  fresh  water ;  but,  alas ! 
nothing  could  purchase  water  there.  Ailie  thought 
upon  the  man  who,  in  the  Bible,  is  described  as 
looking  up  to  heaven  from  the  depths  of  hell  and 
cr3dng  for  one  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  and 
she  fancied  that  she  could  now  realize  his  agony. 
The  captain  looked  up  into  the  hot  sky,  but  no 
blessed  cloud  appeared  there  to  raise  the  shadow  of 
a  hope.  He  looked  down  at  the  sea,  and  it  seemed 
to  mock  him  with  its  clear  blue  depths,  which  looked 
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80  sweet  and  pleasant.  He  realized  the  fiill  signi- 
ficance of  that  couplet  in  Coleridge's  ^^  Ancient 
Mariner :" — 

"Water,  water  everywhere, 
But  not  a  drop  to  drink ;" 

and  drawing  Ailie  to  his  breast,  he  laid  his  cheek 
upon  hers  and  groaned  aloud. 

'^  We  shall  soon  be  taken  away,  dear  papa,''  she 
said — and  she  tried  to  weep,  but  the  tears  that 
came  unbidden  and  so  easily  at  other  times  to  her 
bright  blue  eyes  refused  to  flow  now. 

The  men  had  one  by  one  ceased  to  ply  their 
useless  oars,  and  the  captain  did  not  take  notice  of 
it,  for  he  felt  that  unless  God  sent  relief  in  some  al- 
most miraculous  way,  their  continuing  to  row  would 
be  of  no  avail.  It  would  only  increase  their  agony 
without  advancing  them  more  than  a  few  miles  on 
the  long,  long  voyage  that  he  knew  still  lay  before 
them. 

"  0  God,  grant  us  a  breeze  !"  cried  Mr.  Millons, 
in  a  deep,  tremulous  tone,  breaking  a  silence  that 
had  continued  for  some  hours. 

"  Messmates,'*  said  Tim  Eokens,  who  for  some 
time  had  leaned  with  both  elbows  on  his  oar  and 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  "  wot  d  ye  say  to  a 
bath.     I  do  believe  it  'ud  do  us  good." 

"  Fraps  it  would,"  replied  King  Bumble ;  but  he 
did  not  move,  and  the  other  men  made  no  reply, 
while  Rokens  again  sank  forward. 

Gumey  and  Tarquin  had  tried  to  relieve  their 
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thirst  the  day  before  by  drinking  sea- water,  but 
their  inflamed  and  swollen  throats  and  lips  now 
showed  that  the  relief  sought  had  not  been  ob- 
tained. 

"  It's  time  for  supper/'  said  the  captain,  raising 
his  head  suddenly,  and  laying  Ailie  down,  for  she 
had  fallen  into  a  lethargic  slumber ;  "  fetch  me  the 
bread  and  meat  can." 

Dick  Barnes  obeyed  reluctantly,  and  the  usual 
small  allowance  of  salt  junk  was  weighed  out,  but 
there  were  no  eager  glances  now.  Most  of  the 
crew  refused  to  touch  food — one  or  two  tried  to 
eat  a  morsel  of  biscuit  without  succes& 

"  I'll  try  a  swim,"  cried  Glynn,  suddenly  starting 
up  with  the  intention  of  leaping  overboard.  But 
his  strength  was  more  exhausted  than  he  had 
fancied,  for  he  only  fell  against  the  side  of  the  boat. 
It  was  as  well  that  he  failed.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the  water  he  could  not  have  clam- 
bered in  again,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
comrades  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  have  dragged 
him  in. 

"Try  it  this  way,  lad,"  said  Tim  Kokens,  taking 
up  a  bucket,  and  dipping  it  over  the  sida  "  P'raps 
it'll  do  as  well." 

He  raised  the  bucket  with  some  difficulty  and 
poured  its  contents  over  Glynn's  head. 

"Thank  God  I"  said  Glynn,  with  a  deep,  long- 
drawn  sigh.  "Do  it  again,  Tim,  do  it  again. 
That's  it — again,  again  1    No,  stop ;   forgive  my 
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selfishness ;  here,  give  me  the  bucket,  111  do  it  to 
you  now." 

Tim  Bokens  was  quickly  drenched  &om  head  to 
foot,  and  felt  great  and  instantaneous  relief.  In  a 
few  minutes  every  one  in  the  boat,  Jacko  included, 
was  subjected  to  this  species  of  cold  bath,  and  their 
spirits  rose  at  once.  Some  of  them  even  began  to 
eat  their  food,  and  Briant  actually  attempted  to 
perpetrate  a  joke,  which  Gumey  seconded  promptly, 
but  they  failed  to  make  one,  even  a  bad  one,  be- 
tween them. 

Although  the  cold  bathing  seemed  good  for  them 
at  first,  it  soon  proved  to  be  hurtful.  Sitting  and 
lying  constantly  night  and  day  in  saturated  clothes 
had  the  eflfect  of  rendering  their  skins  painfully 
sensitive,  and  a  feverish  feeling  was  often  alter- 
nated with  cold  shivering  fits,  so  they  were  fain  to 
give  it  up.  Still  they  had  found  some  slight  relief, 
and  they  bore  their  sufferings  with  calm  resigna- 
tion— a  state  of  mind  which  was  fostered,  if  not 
induced,  by  the  blessed  words  of  comfort  and  hope 
which  the  captain  read  to  them  from  the  Bible  as 
frequently  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  to 
which  they  listened  with  intense,  all-absorbing 
interest. 

It  is  ever  thus  with  men.  When  death  ap- 
proaches, in  almost  all  instances,  we  are  ready — 
ay,  anxious — to  listen  with  the  deepest  interest  to 
God's  message  of  salvation  through  His  Son,  and 
to  welcome  and  long  for  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  Oh !  how  happy  should  we  be,  in  life  and 
in  death,  did  we  only  give  heartfelt  interest  to  our 
souls^  affairs  before  the  days  of  sorrow  and  death 
arrive. 

On  the  fifth  morning  after  the  water  had  been 
exhausted  the  sun  arose  in  the  midst  of  dark  clouds. 
The  men  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes.  They 
shouted,  and,    in    their  weakness,    laughed    for 

joy. 

The  blessing  was  not  long  delayed.  Thick  va- 
pours veiled  the  red  sun  soon  after  it  emerged 
from  the  sea,  then  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell.  Blessed 
drops!  How  the  men  caught  at  them  I  How 
they  spread  out  oiled  cloths  and  tarpaulins  and 
garments  to  gather  them  !  How  they  grudged  to 
see  them  falling  around  the  boat  into  the  sea,  and 
being  lost  to  them  for  ever.  But  the  blessing  was 
soon  sent  liberally.  The  heavens  above  grew  black, 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  thick  heavy  showers. 
The  tarpaulins  were  quickly  filled,  and  the  men 
lay  with  their  lips  to  the  sweet  pools,  drinking  in 
new  life,  and  dipping  their  heads  and  hands  in  the 
cool  liquid  when  they  could  drink  no  more.  Their 
thirst  was  slaked  at  last,  and  they  were  happy. 
All  their  past  sufferings  were  forgotten  in  that 
great  hour  of  relief,  and  they  looked,  and  laughed, 
and  spoke  to  each  other  like  men  who  were  saved 
from  death.  As  they  stripped  off  their  garments 
and  washed  the  encrusted  salt  from  their  shrunken 
limbs,  all  of  them  doubtless  felt,  and  some  of  them 
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audibly  expressed,  gratitude  to  the  **  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift." 

So  glad  were  they,  and  so  absorbed  in  their  oc- 
cupation, that  they  thought  not  of  and  cared  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  great  storm  was  about  to  break 
upon  them.  It  came  upon  them  almost  before 
they  were  aware,  and  before  the  sails  could  be  taken 
in  the  boat  was  almost  upset. 

"  Stand  by  to  lower  the  sails  T'  shouted  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  the  first  to  see  their  danger. 

The  old  familiar  command  issued  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  familiar  voice  and  energy  caused 
every  one  to  leap  to  his  post,  if  not  with  the  agility 
of  former  times,  at  least  with  all  the  good-wilL 

"Let  go!" 

The  halyards  were  loosed,  and  the  sails  came 
tumbling  down ;  at  the  same  moment  the  squall 
burst  on  them.  The  Maid  of  the  Isle  bent  over  so 
quickly  that  every  one  expected  she  would  upset ; 
the  blue  water  curled  in  over  the  edge  of  the  gun- 
wale, and  the  foam  burst  from  her  bows  at  the 
rude  shock.  Then  she  hissed  through  the  water 
as  she  answered  the  helm,  righted  quickly,  and 
went  tearing  away  before  the  wind  at  a  speed  that 
she  had  not  known  for  many  days.  It  was  a  nar- 
row escape.  The  boat  was  nearly  filled  with  water, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  provision- can,  along  with 
Ailie's  sleeping  box,  were  washed  overboard  and  lost. 

It  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  recover  them. 
All  the  energies  of  the  crew  were  required  to  bale 
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out  the  water  and  keep  the  boat  afloat,  and  during 
the  whole  storm  some  of  them  were  constantly  em- 
ployed  in  baling.  For  three  days  it  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane,  and  during  all  that  time  the  men  had 
nothing  whatever  to  eat ;  but  they  did  not  suffer 
so  much  as  might  be  supposed.  The  gnawing 
pangs  of  hunger  do  not  usually  last  beyond  a  few 
days  when  men  are  starving.  After  that  they 
merely  feel  ever-increasing  weakness.  During  the 
fall  of  the  rain  they  had  taken  care  to  fill  their 
jars,  so  that  they  had  now  a  good  supply  of  water. 

After  the  first  burst  of  the  squall  had  passed, 
the  tarpaulins  were  spread  over  the  boat,  and  under 
one  of  these,  near  the  stem,  Ailie  was  placed,  and 
was  comparatively  sheltered  and  comfortable.  Be- 
sides forming  a  shelter  for  the  men  while  they 
slept,  these  tarpaulins  threw  off  the  waves  that 
frequently  broke  over  the  boat,  and  more  than  once 
bid  fair  to  sink  her  altogether.  The  sea  rose  in 
enormous  billows,  and  the  gale  was  so  violent  that 
only  the  smallest  corner  of  the  foresail  could  be 
raised — even  that  was  almost  sufficient  to  tear  away 
the  mast. 

At  length  the  gale  blew  itself  out,  and  gradually 
decreased  to  a  moderate  breeze,  before  which  the 
sails  were  shaken  out,  and  on  the  fourth  morning 
after  it  broke  they  found  themselves  sweeping 
quickly  over  the  waves  on  their  homeward  way, 
but  without  a  morsel  of  food,  and  thoroughly 
exhausted  in  body  and  in  mind. 
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On  that  morning,  however,  they  passed  a  piece 
of  floating  seaweed,  a  sure  indication  of  their  ap- 
proach to  land.  Captain  Dunning  pointed  it  out 
to  Ailie  and  the  crew  with  a  cheering  remark  that 
they  would  probably  soon  get  to  the  end  of  their 
voyage ;  but  he  did  not  feel  much  hope  ;  for, 
without  food,  they  could  not  exist  above  a  few  days 
more  at  the  furthest — perhaps  not  so  long.  That 
same  evening,  several  small  sea-birds  came  towards 
the  boat,  and  flew  inquiringly  round  it^  as  if  they 
wondered  what  it  could  be  doing  there,  so  faraway 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  These  birds  were  evi- 
dently imaccustomed  to  man,  for  they  exhibited 
little  fear.  They  came  so  near  to  the  boat  that  one 
of  them  was  at  length  caught  It  was  the  negro 
who  succeeded  in  knocking  it  on  the  head  with  a 
boathook  as  it  flew  past. 

Great  was  the  praise  bestowed  on  King  Bumble 
for  this  meritorious  deed,  and  loud  were  the  praises 
bestowed  on  the  bird  itself,  which  was  carefully  di- 
vided into  equal  portions  (and  a  small  portion  for 
Jacko),  and  eaten  raw.  Not  a  morsel  of  it  was  lost 
— claws,  beak,  blood,  bones,  and  feathers — all  were 
eaten  up.  In  order  to  prevent  dispute  or  jealousy, 
the  captain  made  Ailie  turn  her  back  on  the  bird 
when  thus  divided,  and  pointing  to  the  different 
portions,  he  said  : — "  Who  shall  have  this  ?"  Who- 
ever was  named  by  Ailie  had  to  be  content  with 
what  thus  fell  to  his  share. 

"Ah,    but  ye  wos  always  an  onlucky  dog!" 
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exclaimed  Briant,  to  whom  fell  the  head  and 
claws. 

"  YeVe  no  reason  to  gramble,"  replied  Qumey  ; 
"yeVe  got  all  the  brains  to  yereelf,  and  no  one 
needs  them  more." 

The  catching  of  this  bird  was  the  saving  of  the 
crew,  and  it  afforded  them  a  good  deal  of  mirth  in 
the  dividing  of  it.  The  heart  and  a  small  part  of 
the  breast  fell  to  Ailie — which  every  one  remarked 
was  singularly  appropriate ;  part  of  a  leg  and  the 
tail  fell  to  King  Bumble ;  and  the  lungs  and  stomach 
became  the  property  of  Jim  Scroggles,  whereupon 
Briant  remarked  that  he  would  ''  think  as  much 
almost  o'  fhat  stomach  as  he  had  iver  done  of  his 
own  !"  But  there  was  much  of  sadness  mingled 
with  their  mirth,  for  they  felt  that  the  repast  was  a 
peculiarly  light  one,  and  they  had  scarcely  strength 
left  to  laugh  or  jest 

Next  morning  they  knocked  down  another  bird, 
and  in  the  evening  they  got  two  more.  The  day 
after  that  they  captured  an  albatross,  which  fur- 
nished them  at  last  with  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
food. 

It  was  Mr.  Markham,  the  second  mate,  who  first 
saw  the  great  bird  looming  in  the  distance,  as  it 
sailed  over  the  sea  towards  them. 

"Let's  try  to  fish  for  him,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I've  heard  of  sea-birds  being  caught  in  that  way 
before  now.'' 

"  Fish  for  it  1"  exclaimed  Ailie  in  surprise. 
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"^  Ay,  with  hocdL  and  line,  Ailia" 

^IVe  seen  it  done  often,"  said  the  captain. 
^  Hand  me  the  line,  Bomble,  and  a  hito'  that  bbd 
we  got  yesterday.     Now  for  iL" 

By  the  time  the  hook  was  baited,  the  alfaatiosi 
had  i^proached  near  to  the  boat,  and  hovered 
roand  it  with  that  cariosity  which  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  feature  ci  all  sea-birds.  It  was  an 
enormous  creature ;  bat  Ailie,  when  she  saw  it  in 
the  air,  coold  not  have  believed  it  possiUe  that  it 
was  so  large  as  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  on 
being  measured. 

^  Here,  Glynn,  catch  hold  of  the  line,''  said  the 
captain,  as  he  threw  the  hook  ov^board,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  trail  astam;  *'yoa  are  the  strongest 
man  amongst  us  now,  I  think  ;  starvation  don't 
seem  to  tell  so  much  on  your  young  flesh  and  bones 
as  on  ours !" 

"  No  ;  it  seems  to  agree  with  his  constitution," 
remarked  Gurney. 

"  It's  me  that  wouldn't  give  much  for  his  flesh," 
observed  Briant ;  "  but  his  skin  and  bones  would 
fetch  a  good  price  in  the  leather  and  rag  market." 

While  his  messmates  were  thus  freely  remarking 
on  his  personal  appearance — which,  to  say  truth, 
was  dreadfully  haggard,  Glynn  was  holding  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  watching  the  motions  of  the 
albatross  with  intense  interest. 

"  He  wont  take  it,"  observed  the  captain. 

"  Me  tink  him  will,"  said  Bumble. 
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"  No  go,"  remarked  Nikel  Sling,  sadly. 

"  That  was  near,"  said  the  first  mate,  eagerly,  as 
the  bird  made  a  bold  swoop  down  towards  the  bait, 
which  was  skipping  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  No,  he's  ofiF,"  cried  Mr.  Markham  in  despair. 

"Cotched!  or  Tm  a  Dutchman!"  shouted 
Gurney. 

"  No  V  cried  Jim  Scroggles. 

"  Yes  I"  screamed  Ailie. 

"  Hurrah !"  shouted  Tim  Rokens  and  Tarquinin 
a  breath. 

Dick  Barnes^  and  the  doctor,  and  the  captain, 
and,  in  short,  everybody,  echoed  the  last  sentiment, 
and  repeated  it  again  and  again  with  delight  as 
they  saw  the  gigantic  bird  once  again  swoop  down 
upon  the  bait  and  seize  it 

Glynn  gave  a  jerk,  the  hook  caught  in  its  tongue, 
and  the  albatross  began  to  tug,  and  swoop,  and 
whirl  madly  in  its  efforts  to  escape. 

Now,  to  talk  of  any  ordinary  bird  swooping,  and 
fluttering,  and  tugging,  does  not  sound  very 
tremendous ;  but»  reader,  had  you  witnessed  the 
manner  in  which  that  enormous  albatross  con- 
ducted itself,  you  wouldn't  have  stared  with 
amazement— -oh,  no  1  You  wouldn't  have  gone 
home  with  your  mouth  as  wide  opea  as  your  eyea^ 
and  have  given  a  gas^nng  account  of  what  you 
had  seen — ^by  no  means !  You  wouldn't  have 
talked  of  feathered  steamrongines,  or  of  £a>bled  rocs, 
or  of  winged  elephants  in  the  air — certainly  not  I 
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was  gifted  with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  leaped  up, 
caught  it  round  the  neck,  and  the  next  moment 
the  two  were  rolling  together  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat. 

The  creature  was  soon  strangled,  and  a  mighty 
cheer  greeted  this  momentous  victory. 

We  are  not  aware  that  albatross  flesh  is  gene- 
rally considered  very  desirable  food,  but  we  are 
certain  that  starving  men  are  particularly  glad  to 
get  it,  and  that  the  supply  now  obtained  by  the 
wrecked  mariners  was  the  means  of  preserving 
their  lives  until  they  reached  the  land,  which  they 
did  ten  days  afterwards,  having  thus  accomplished 
a  voyage  of  above  two  thousand  miles  over  the 
ocean  in  an  open  boat  in  the  course  of  eight  weeks, 
and  on  an  amount  of  food  that  was  barely  suflScient 
for  one  or  two  weeks'  ordinary  consumption. 

Great  commiseration  was  expressed  for  them  by 
the  people  at  the  Cape,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  providing  for  their  wants,  and  in  showing  them 
kindness. 

Ailieand  her  father  were  carried  off  bodily  by  a 
stout  old  merchant,  with  a  broad,  kind  face,  and 
a  hearty,  boisterous  manner,  and  lodged  in  his 
elegant  villa  during  their  stay  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  which  was  protracted  some  time  in  order 
that  they  might  recruit  the  wasted  strength  of  the 
party  ere  they  commenced  their  voyage  home  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  same  stout,  broad-faced,  and 
vociferous  merchant. 

AA 
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Heanwiuley  sereral  other  ships  departed  for 
America^  and  by  one  of  these  Captain  Donning 
wrote  to  his  sisters  Martha  and  Jane.  The  captain 
never  wrote  to  Martha  or  to  Jane  separately — he 
always  wrote  to  them  conjointly  as  '^  Martha  Jane 
Donning." 

The  captain  was  a  peculiar  letter- writer.  Those 
who  may  feel  carions  to  know  more  about  this 
matter,  are  referred  for  further  information  to  the 
next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

HOXBy    SWEET  HOME ! — THB  CAPTAIK  TAKES  HIS  SI8TSB8 
BY  SURPRISE — A  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  deny,  however  much 
we  may  feel  disposed  to  marvel  at  it,  that  laughter 
and  weeping,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  are  com- 
patible. The  most  resolute  sceptic  on  this  point 
would  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  had 
he  been  introduced  into  the  MLsses  Martha  and 
Jane  Dunning's  parlour  on  the  beautiful  summer 
morning  in  which  the  remarkable  events  we  are 
about  to  relate  occurred. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  a  letter-carrier 
walked  up  to  the  cottage  with  the  yellow  painted 
face,  and  with  the  green  door,  so  like  a  nose  in  the 
middle ;  and  the  window  on  each  side  thereof,  so 
like  its  eyes ;  and  the  green  Venetian  blinds,  that 
served  so  admirably  for  eyelids,  attached  thereto — 
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all  of  which  stood,  and  beamed,  and  luxuriated, 
and  vegetated,  and  grew  old  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  on  the  eastern  sea-board  of  America,  whose 
name  (for  strictly  private  reasons)  we  have  firmly 
declined,  and  do  still  positively  refuse  to  com- 
municate. 

Having  walked  up  to  the  cottage,  the  letter- 
carrier  hit  it  a  severe  smash  on  its  green  nose,  as 
good  Captain  Dunning  had  done  many,  many 
months  before.  The  result  now,  as  then,  was  the 
opening  thereof  by  a  servant-girl — the  servant-girl 
of  old.  The  letter-carrier  was  a  taciturn  man ;  he 
said  nothing,  but  handed  in  the  letter,  and  went 
his  way.  The  servant-girl  was  a  morose  damsel ; 
she  said  nothing,  but  took  the  letter,  shut  the  door, 
and  laid  it  (the  letter,  not  the  door)  on  the  break- 
fast-table, and  went  her  way — which  way  was  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl — namely,  the  kit- 
chen, where  breakfast  was  being  prepared. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  letter  Miss  Jane 
Dunning — having  put  on  an  immaculately  clean 
white  collar  and  a  spotlessly  beautiful  white  cap 
with  pink  ribbons,  which  looked,  if  possible,  taller 
than  usual — descended  to  the  breakfast-parloui". 
Her  eye  instantly  fell  on  the  letter,  and  she  exr 
claimed — 

"  Oh  !"  at  the  full  pitch  of  her  voice.  Indeed, 
did  not  respect  for  the  good  lady  forbid,  we  would 
say  that  she  yelled  "  Oh  !" 

Instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  a  faint  "  oh !"  came 
AA2 
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downstairs  like  an  echo,  from  the  r^on  of  Miss 
Martha  Dunning's  bedroom,  and  was  followed  up 
by  a  '^  What  is  it  T  so  loud  that  the  most  unimagi- 
native person  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  elder  sister  had  opened  her  door  and  pat  her 
head  over  the  banisters. 

"What  is  it?''  repeated  Miss  Martha. 
"  A  letter  I"  answered  Miss  Jane. 
"  Who  from  V  (in  eager  surprise,  from  abova) 
"Brother  Geoi^  T'  (in  eager  delight^  from  below.) 
Miss  Jane  had  not  come  to  this  knowledge  be- 
cause of  having  read  the  letter,  for  it  still  lay  on 
the  table  unopened,  but  because  she  could  not  read 
it  at  all !     One  of  Captain  Dunning's  peculiarities 
was  that  he  wrote  an  execrably  bad  and  illegible 
hand.     His  English  was  good,  his  spelling  pretty 
fair,  considering  the  absurd  nature  of  the  ortho- 
graphy of  his  native  tongue,  and  his  sense  was  ex- 
cellent, but  the  whole  was  usually  shrouded  in  hiero- 
glyphical  mystery.     Miss  Jane  could  only  read  the 
opening  "  My  dearest  Sisters,"  and  the  concluding- 
"George  Dunning,"    nothing    more.      But   Miss 
Martha  could,  by  the  exercise  of  some  rare  power, 
spell  out  her  brother's  hand,  though  not  without 
much  diflBculty. 

"  I'm  coming,"  shouted  Miss  Martha. 
"  Be  quick  !"  screamed  Miss  Jane. 
In  a  few  seconds  Miss  Martha  entered  the  room 
with  her  cap  and  collar,  though  faultlessly  clean 
and  stiflf,  put  on  very  much  awry. 
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"  Give  it  me  !     Where  is  it  V 

Miss  Jane  pointed  to  the  letter,  still  remaining 
transfixed  to  the  spot  where  her  eye  had  first  met 
it,  as  if  it  were  some  dangerous  animal  which  would 
bite  if  she  touched  it. 

Miss  Martha  snatched  it  up,  tore  it  open,  and 
flopped  down  on  the  sofa.  Miss  Jane  snatched  up 
an  imaginary  letter,  tore  it  open  (in  imagination)^ 
and  flopping  down  beside  her  sister,  looked  over 
her  shovdder,  apparently  to  make  believe  to  herself 
that  she  read  it  along  with  her.  Thus  they  read 
and  commented  on  the  captain^s  letter  in  concert. 

" '  Table  Bay'  —  dear  me  !  what  a  funny  bay 
that  must  be — *  My  dearest  Sisters' — the  darling 
fellow,  he  always  begins  that  way,  don't  he,  Jane 
dear  T' — "  Bless  him  !  he  does,  Martha  dear.*' — 
"  <  We^ve  been — air — I  can^t  make  this  word  out, 
can  you,  dear?'—"  No,  love.*'— "* We Ve  been  all— . 
worked  V  no,  it  can't  be  that.  Stay,  '  WeVe  been 
all  wrecked  P  " 

Here  Martha  laid  down  the  letter  with  a  look  of 
horror,  and  Jane,  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  ex- 
claimed, "  Then  they're  lost  I" 

"But  no,"  cried  Martha,  "George  could  not 
have  written  to  us  from  Tablecloth  Bay  had  he- 
been  lost." 

"  Neither  he  could  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  eagerly. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
this  caused,  Martha  burst  into  tears  and  Jane  into 
laughter.     Immediately    after,  Jane    wept  and 
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Martha  laughed ;  then  they  both  laughed  and  cried 
together,  after  which  they  felt  for  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  discovered  that  in  their  haste 
they  had  forgotten  them  ;  so  they  had  to  call  the 
servant-girl  and  send  her  upstairs  for  them  ;  and 
when  the  handkerchiefs  were  brought,  they  had  to 
be  unfolded  before  the  sisters  could  dry  their  eyes. 
When  they  had  done  so,  and  were  somewhat  com- 
posed, they  went  on  with  the  reading  of  the 
letter : — 

tt  t  'W'eVe  been  all  wrecked' — Dreadful ! — *  and 
the  poor  Red  Angel' — Oh  !  it  can't  be  that,  Martha 
dear  I" — "  Indeed,  it  looks  very  like  it,  Jane  darling. 
Oh  !  I  see ;  it's  Eric" — *  and  the  poor  Red  Eric  has 
been  patched,'  or — *  pitched  on  a  rock  and  smashed 
to  sticks  and  stivers' — Dear  me  I  what  can  that  be  ? 
I  know  what  *  sticks*  are,  but  I  can't  imagine  what 
*  stivers'  mean.  Can  you,  Jane  ?" — "  Haven't  the 
remotest  idea ;  perhaps  Johnson,  or  Walker,  or 
Webster  may — yes,  Webster  is  sure  to." — "  Oh  ! 
never  mind  just  now,  dear  Jane,  we  can  look  it  up 
afterwards — 'stivers — sticks  and  stivers'  —  some- 
thing very  dreadful,  I  fear. — *  But  we're  all  safe 
and  well  now' — I'm  so  thankful  ! — *  and  we've  been 
stumped' — No — *  starved  nearly  to  death,  too.  My 
poor  Ailie  was  thinner  than  ever  I  saw  her  before' 
— This  is  horrible,  dear  Jane." — "  Dreadful,  darling 
Martha."—" '  But  she's  milk  and  butter'— It  can't 
be  that — *  milk  and' — oh  ! — *  much  better  now.' " 
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At  this  point  Martha  laid  down  the  letter,  and 
the  two  sisters  wept  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence. 

"  DarUng  Ailie  T'  said  Ma^ha,  drying  her  eyes, 
"  how  thin  she  must  have  been  I" 

"  Ah  !  yes,  and  no  one  to  take  in  her  frocks." 

" '  We'll  be  home  in  less  than  no  time,' "  con- 
tinued Martha,  reading,  "  *  so  you  may  get  ready 
for  us.  Glynn  will  have  tremendous  long  yams  to 
spin  to  you  when  we  come  back,  and  so  will  Ailie. 
She  has  seen  a  Lotofun  since  we  left  you' — Bless 
me  !  what  can  that  be,  Jane  ?'* — "  Very  likely  some 
terrible  sea  monster,  Martha;  how  thankful  we 
ought  to  be  that  it  did  not  eat  her  ! — *  seen  a  Loto- 
fun'—strange  !— '  a  Lot— o'  '—Oh  !— '  lot  o'  fun  F 
— ^that's  it  I  how  stupid  of  me  ! — '  and  my  dear  pet 
has  been  such  an  ass' — Eh  !  for  shame,  brother. 
Don't  you  think,  dear  Martha,  that  there^s  some 
more  of  that  word  on  the  next  line  f '  "  So  there 
is,rm  80  stupid — 'istance' — It's  not  rightly  divided, 
though — *as-sistance  and  a  comfort  to  me.'  I 
knew  it  couldn't  be  ass."  "  So  did  I.  Ailie  an 
ass !  precious  child ! — '  Now,  good-bye  t'ye,my  dear 
lassies, 

"  *  Ever  your  aflfectionate  brother, 
"  (Dear  fellow  !) 

"  *  George  Dunning.*  " 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  ship  which  conveyed 
the  above  letter  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  slow 
sailer  and  was  much  delayed  by  contrary  winds. 
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And  it  also  chanced — for  odd  coincidences  do  happen 
occasionally  in  human  afifairs — that  the  vessel  in 
which  Captain  Dunning  with  Ailie  and  his  crew 
embarked  some  weeks  later  was  a  fast  sailing  ship, 
and  was  blown  across  the  sea  with  strong  favouring 
gales.  Hence  it  fell  out  that  the  first  vessel  entered 
port  on  Sunday  night,  and  the  second  cast  anchor 
in  the  same  port  on  Monday  morning. 

The  green  painted  door,  therefore,  of  the  yellow- 
faced  cottage  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
assault  of  the  letter-carrier,  when  it  was  again 
struck  violently  by  the  impatient  Captain  Dunning. 

Miss  Martha,  who  had  just  concluded  and  re- 
folded the  letter,  screamed  "  Oh  I"  and  leaped  up. 

Miss  Jane  did  the  same,  with  this  difference, 
that  she  leaped  up  before  screaming  "  Oh  !"  instead 
of  after  doing  so.  Then  both  ladies,  hearing  voices 
outside,  rushed  towards  the  door  of  the  parlour 
with  the  intention  of  flying  to  their  room  and 
there  carefully  arranging  their  tall  white  caps  and 
clean  white  collars,  and  keeping  the  early  visitor, 
whoever  he  or  she  might  be,  waiting  fully  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  before  they  should 
descend,  stiflfly,  starchly,  and  ceremoniously,  to  re- 
ceive him — or  her. 

These  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  servant- 
girl,  who  opened  the  green-painted  door  and  let 
in  the  captain,  who  rushed  into  the  parlour  and 
rudely  kissed  his  speechless  sisters. 

"  Can  it  be  ?"  gasped  Martha. 
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Jane  had  meant  to  gasp  "  Impossible !"  but 
seeing  Ailie  at  that  moment  bound  into  Martha's 
arms,  she  changed  her  intention,  uttered  a  loud 
scream  instead,  and'  fell  down  flat  upon  the  floor 
under  the  impression  that  she  had  fainted.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  she  got 
up  again  quickly — ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
tall  cap  had  come  off  altogether  in  the  fall — and 
stood  before  her  sister  weeping,  and  laughing,  and 
wringing  her  hands,  and  waiting  for  her  turn. 

But  it  did  not  seem  likely  to  come  soon,  for 
Martha  continued  to  hug  Ailie,  whom  she  had 
raised  entirely  from  the  ground,  with  passionate 
fervour.  Seeing  this,  and  feeling  that  to  wait  was 
impossible,  Jane  darted  forward,  threw  her  arms 
round  Ailie — including  Martha,  as  an  unavoidable 
consequence — and  pressed  the  child's  back  to  her 
throbbing  bosom. 

Between  the  two,  poor  Ailie  was  nearly  suffo- 
cated. Indeed,  she  was  compelled  to  scream,  not 
because  she  wished  to,  but  because  Martha  and 
Jane  squeezed  a  scream  out  of  her.  The  scream 
acted  on  the  former  as  a  reproof.  She  resigned 
Ailie  to  Jane,  flung  herself  recklessly  on  the  sofa^ 
and  kicked. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Dunning  stood  looking  on, 
iiibbing  his  hands,  slapping  his  thighs,  and  blowr 
ing  his  nose.  The  servant-girl  also  stood  looking 
on  doing  nothing — her  face  was  a  perfect  blaze  of 
amazement. 
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"  Girl,"  said  the  captain,  turning  suddenly  to- 
wards her,  "  is  breakfast  ready  V 

"  Yes  !"  gasped  the  girl. 

"Then  fetch  it** 

The  girl  did  not  move. 

"  D  ye  hear  ?''  cried  the  captain. 

"Ye— es,'' 

"Then  look  alive/' 

The  captain  followed  this  up  with  a  roar  and 
such  an  indescribably  ferocious  demonstration,  that 
the  girl  fled  in  terror  to  the  culinary  regions,  where 
she  found  the  cat  breakfasting  on  a  pat  of  butter. 
The  girl  yelled,  and  flung  first  a  saucepan,  and 
after  that  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot,  at  the  thief.  She 
failed,  of  course,  in  this  effort  to  commit  murder, 
and  the  cat  vanished. 

Breakfast  was  brought,  but,  excepting  in  the 
captain's  case,  breakfast  was  not  eaten.  What 
between  questioning,  and  crjdng,  and  hysterical 
laughing,  and  replying,  and  gasping,  explaining, 
misunderstanding,  exclaiming,  and  choking,  the 
other  members  of  the  party  that  breakfasted  that 
morning  in  the  yellow  cottage  with  the  much- 
abused  green  door,  did  little  else  than  upset  tea- 
cups and  cream-pots,  and  sputter  eggs  about,  and 
otherwise  make  a  mess  of  the  once  immaculate 
table-cloth. 

**0h.  Aunt  Martha!"  exclaimed  Ailie,  in  the 
midst  of  a  short  pause  in  the  storm,  "  I'm  so  very, 
very,  v&ry  glad  to  be  home  I" 
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The  child  said  this  with  intense  fervour.  No 
one  but  he  who  has  been  long,  long  away  from  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  and  has  come  back  after 
having  despaired  of  ever  seeing  it  again,  can 
imagine  with  what  deep  fervour  she  said  it,  and 
then  burst  into  tears. 

Aunt  Jane  at  that  moment  was  venturing  to 
swallow  her  first  mouthful  of  tea,  so  she  gulped 
and  choked,  and  Aunt  Martha  spent  the  next  five 
minutes  in  violently  beating  the  poor  creature's 
back,  as  if  she  deemed  choking  a  serious  oflfence 
which  merited  severe  punishment.  As  for  the  cap- 
tain, that  unfeeling  monster  went  on  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  eating  a  heavy  breakfast,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  But  a  close  observer 
might  have  noticed  a  curious  process  going  on  at 
the  starboard  side  of  his  weather-beaten  nose. 

In  one  of  his  many  desperate  encounters  with 
whales.  Captain  Dunning  had  had  the  end  of  a  har- 
poon thrust  accidentally  into  the  prominent  member 
of  his  face  just  above  the  bridge.  A  permanent 
little  hole  was  the  result,  and  on  the  morning  of 
which  we  write,  a  drop  of  water  got  into  that  hole 
continually,  and  when  it  rolled  out — which  it  did 
about  once  every  two  minutes— and  fell  into  the 
captain's  tea-cup,  it  was  speedily  replaced  by 
another  drop,  which  trickled  into  the  depths  of 
that  small  cavern  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
captain's  nose.  We  don't  pretend  to  account  for 
that  curious  phenomenon.  We  merely  record  the 
fact 
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While  the  breakfast  party  were  yet  in  this  April 
mood,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door. 

"  Visitors  I"  said  Aunt  Martha,  with  a  look  that 
would  have  led  a  stranger  to  suppose  she  held 
visitors  in  much  the  same  estimation  as  tax- 
gatherers. 

"  How  awkward  !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Jane. 

"Send  'em  away,  girl,"  cried  the  captain. 
"  We*re  all  engaged.     Can't  see  any  one  to-day." 

In  a  moment  the  servant-girl  returned. 

"  He  says  he  rmust  see  you/' 
•    "  See  who  V  cried  the  captain. 

"  See  you,  sir.** 

"  Must  he ;  then  he  shan't.     Tell  him  that" 

"  Please,  sir,  he  says  he  wont  go  away/' 

"Wont  her 

As  he  said  this  the  captain  set  his  teeth,  clenched 
his  fists,  and  darted  out  of  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  George  !  Stop  him  !  do  stop  him.  He's 
80  violent !  Hell  do  something  dreadful  I"  said 
Aunt  Martha. 

"  Will  no  one  call  out  murder  ?"  groaned  Aunt 
Jane,  with  a  shudder. 

As  no  one,  however,  ventured  to  check  Captain 
Dunning,  he  reached  the  door  and  confronted  a 
rough  big  burly  sailor,  who  stood  outside  with  a 
free-and-easy  expression  of  countenance,  and  his 
hands  in  his  trowsers  pockets. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  away  when  you're  told, 
eh  ?"  shouted  the  captain. 
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"  'Cause  I  wont/'  answered  the  man,  coolly. 

The  captain  stepped  close  up,  but  the  sailor 
stood  his  ground  and  grinned. 

"  Now,  my  lad,  if  you  don't  up  anchor  and 
make  sail  right  away,  I'll  knock  in  your  daylights.'* 

"No,  you  wont  do  nothin*  o'  the  kind,  old 
gen'lem'n ;  but  you'll  double-reef  your  temper,  and 
listen  to  wot  I've  got  to  say  ;  for  its  very  partikler, 
an'  wont  keep  long  without  spilin'." 

"What  have  you  got  to  say,  then?"  said  the 
captain,  becoming  interested, but  still  feeling  nettled 
at  the  interruption. 

"  Can't  tell  you  here." 

"Why  not  r 

"  Never  mind  ;  but  put  on  your  sky-scraper,  and 
come  down  with  me  to  the  grog-shop  wot  I  fre- 
quents, and  111  tell  ye/' 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  be  oflf,"  cried  the 
captain,  preparing  to  slam  the  door. 

"  Oh  1  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  in  coorse,  but  I 
rather  think  if  ye  know'd  that  it's  'bout  the  Terma- 
gant, and  that  'ere  whale  wot — but  it  don't  matter. 
Good  mornin'." 

"  Stay,"  cried  the  captain,  as  the  last  words  fell 
on  his  ears. 

"Veil." 

"  Have  you  really  anything  to  say  to  me  about 
that  ship  ?" 

"  In  coorse  I  has." 

"  Wont  you  come  in  and  say  it  here  t" 
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"  Not  by  no  means.  You  must  come  down  to 
the  grog-shop  with  Toer 

"WeU,rUgo.^ 

So  saying  the  captain  ran  back  to  the  parlour ; 
said^  in  hurried  tones,  that  he  had  to  go  out  on 
matters  of  importance,  but  would  be  back  to  dine 
at  five,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  left  the  cottage  in 
company  with  the  strange  sailor. 
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CAPTAIN  DUNNINO  ASTONISHES  THE   8TRANGEE — SUBF^IS- 
ING  NEWS,  AND    DESPEEATE   SESOLYES. 

Still  keeping  his  hands  in  bis  pockets  and  the 
free-and-easy  expression  on  his  countenance,  the 
sailor  swaggered  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 
with  Captain  Dunning  at  his  side,  until  he  arrived 
at  a  very  dirty  little  street,  near  the  harbour,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  which  were  noise,  compound 
smells,  and  little  shops  with  sea-stores  hung  out  in 
front.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  street  the  sailor 
paused  before  a  small  public-housa 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  he ;  "  this  is  the  place  w'ere 
I  puts  up  w  en  I'm  ashore— w'ich  ain't  often — that's 
a  fact.     After  you,  sir." 

The  captain  hesitated. 

"  You  ain't  afraid,  air  you  V*  asked  the  sailor,  in 
an  incredulous  tone. 
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"  No  I'm  not,  my  man ;  but  I  have  an  objection 
to  enter  a  public-house,  unless  I  cannot  help  it. 
Have  you  had  a  glass  this  morning  T' 

The  sailor  looked  puzzled,  as  if  he  did  not  see 
very  clearly  what  the  question  had  to  do  with  the 
captain's  difiSculty. 

"  Well,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  IVe  had  three 
glasses  this  momin'/' 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  try  a 
glass  of  my  favourite  tipple,  have  you  ?" 

The  man  smiled,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with 
the  cuflf  of  his  jacket,  as  if  he  expected  the  captain 
was,  then  and  there,  about  to  hand  him  a  glass  of 
the  tipple  referred  to,  said : — 

"  No  objection,  wotsomediver/' 

"  Then  follow  me ;  I'll  take  you  to  the  place 
where  /  put  up  sometimes  when  I'm  ashore.  It's 
not  far  oflf." 

Five  minutes  sufiSced  to  transport  them  from  the 
dirty  little  street  near  the  harbour  to  the  back 
parlour  of  the  identical  coflfee-house  in  which  the 
captain  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader.  Here, 
having  whispered  something  to  the  waiter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  question  his  companion  on  the  myste- 
rious business  for  which  he  had  brought  him  there. 

"  Couldn't  we  have  the  tipple  first  T  suggested 
the  sailor. 

"It  will  be  here  directly.  Have  you  break- 
fasted r 

"  *Xceptin' the  three  glasses  I  told  ye  of— no." 
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^  Well,  now,  what  have  you  to  tell  me  abofot  the 
Termagant  ?  You  have  already  said  that  you  are 
one  of  her  crew,  and  that  you  were  in  the  boat 
that  day  when  we  had  a  row  about  the  whale. 
What  more  can  you  tell  me  V 

The  sailor  sat  down  on  a  chair,  stretched  out  his 
1^  quite  straight,  and  very  wide  apart,  and  thrust 
his  hands,  if  possible,  deeper  into  his  pockets  than 
they  even  were  thrust  before — so  deep,  in  £act,  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  there  were  no  pockets 
there  at  all — merely  holes.  Then  he  looked  at 
Captain  Dunning  with  a  peculiarly  sly  expression 
of  countenance  and  winked. 

"  Well,  that's  not  much.  Anything  more  V  in- 
quired the  captain. 

"  Ho,  yes  ;  lots  more.  The  Termagant's  in  this 
yere  port — at — this— yere — moment !" 

The  latter  part  of  this  was  said  in  a  hoarse,  em- 
phatic whisper,  and  the  man  raising  up  both  legs 
to  a  horizontal  position,  let  them  fall  so  that  his 
heels  came  with  a  crash  upon  the  wooden  floor. 

"  Is  she  T  cried  the  captain,  with  lively  interest ; 
"  and  her  captain  V 

"  He's— yere— too  !" 

Captain  Dunning  took  one  or  two  hasty  strides 
across  the  floor,  as  if  he  were  pacing  his  own  quar- 
terdeck— then  stopped  suddenly  and  said  : — 

"  Can  you  get  hold  of  any  more  of  that  boat's 


"  I  can  do  nothin'  more  wotiver,  nor  say  nothin' 
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more  wotsomediver,  till  I've  tafited  that  'ere  tipple 
o'  yourn." 

The  captain  rang  the  bell,  and  the  waiter  en- 
tered with  bam  and  eggs^  buttered  toast,  and  hot> 
coffee  for  two. 

The  sailor  opened  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  possible 
width,  and  made  an  effort  to  thrust  his  hands  still 
deeper  into  his  unfathomable  trowsers  pockets;  then 
he  sat  bolt  upright,  and  gathering  his  legs  as  close 
under  his  chair  as  possible,  clasped  his  knees  with 
his  hands,  hugged  himself,  and  grinned  from  ear  ta 
ear.  After  sitting  a  second  or  two  m  that  position, 
he  jumped  up,  and  going  forward  to  the  table,  took 
up  the  plate  of  ham  and  eggs,  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  a  reality,  and  smelt  it 

"  Is  this  your  favourite  tipple  ?"  he  said,  on  being 
quite  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  what  he  saw. 

"Coffee  is  my  favourite  drink,*'  replied  the 
captain,  laughing.  "  I  never  take  anything 
stronger." 

"  Ho  !  youVe  a  to-teetler  ?" 

"  I  am.  Now,  my  man,  as  you  have  not  yet  had 
breakfast,  and  as  you  interrupted  me  in  the  middle 
of  mine,  suppose  we  sit  down  and  discuss  the  matter 
of  the  whale  over  this." 

"  Well,  this  is  the  rummiest  way  of  offerin*  to 
give  a  fellow  a  glass  as  I  ever  did  come  across  since 
I  was  a  tadpole,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Dick  Jones," 
remarked  the  sailor,  sitting  down  opposite  the 
captain,  and  turning  up  the  cuSs  of  his  coat. 

BB      '  ' 
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Having  filled  his  mouth  to  its  utmost  possibL 
extent,  the  astonished  seaman  proceeded^  at  on< 
and  the  same  time,  to  masticate  and  to  relate  al 
that  he  knew  in  regard  to  the  Termagant. 

He  said  that  not  only  was  that  vessel  in  port  al 
that  time,  but  that  the  same  men  were  still  aboard 
that  the  captain — Dixon  by  name — was  still  in 
command,  and  that  the  whale  which  had  been 
seized  from  the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric  had  been  sold 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  cargo.  He  related, 
moreover,  how  that  he  and  his  comrades  had 
been  very  ill-treated  by  Captain  Dixon  during 
the  voyage,  and  that  he  (Captain  D.)  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  himself  and  his  shipmates,  the  greatest 
blackguard  afloat,  and  had  made  them  so  miserable 
by  his  brutality  and  tyranny,  that  they  all  hoped 
they  might  never  meet  with  his  like  again — not  to 
mention  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  very  unfeeling 
nature  which  they  one  and  all  expressed  in  regard 
to  that  captain's  future  career.  Besides  all  this,  he 
stated  that  he  (Dick  Jones)  had  recognised  Captain 
Dunning  when  he  landed  that  morning,  and  had 
followed  him  to  the  cottage  with  the  yellow  face 
and  the  green  door ;  after  which  he  had  taken  a 
turn  of  half  an  hour  or  so  up  and  down  the  street 
to  think  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  had  at  last  re- 
solved to  tell  all  that  he  knew,  and  ofler  to  stand 
witness  against  his  captain,  which  he  was  then  and 
there  prepared  to  do,  at  that  time  or  at  any  future 
period,  wherever  he  (Captain  Dunning)  liked,  and 
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whenever  he  pleased,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  that  was  a  fact. 

Having  unburdened  his  mind,  and  eaten  all  the 
ham,  and  eggs,  and  toast,  and  drunk  all  the  coffee^ 
and  asked  for  more  and  got  it,  Dick  Jones  pro- 
ceeded to  make  himself  supremely  happy  by  filling 
his  pipe  and  lighting  it. 

"  I'll  take  him  to  law,"  said  Captain  Dunning, 
firmly,  smiting  the  table  with  his  fist. 

"  I  know'd  a  feller,''  said  Jones,  "  wot  always 
said,  w'en.  he  heard  a  feller  say  that,  *  You'll  come 
for  to  wish  that  ye  hadn't  ;*  but  I  think  ye're  right, 
cap'en  ;  for  it's  a  clear  case,  clear  as  daylight ;  an' 
we'll  all  swear  to  a'most  anything  as'U  go  fur  to 
prove  it." 

*'  But  are  you  sure  your  messmates  are  as  willing 
as  you  are  to  witness  against  their  captain  ?" 

"  Sure  ?  In  coorse  I  is — sartin'  sure.  Didn't 
he  lamp  two  on  'em  with  a  rope's-end  once  till  they 
wos  fit  to  bust,  and  all  for  nothin'  but  skylarkin'  ? 
They'll  all  go  in  the  same  boat  with  me,  'cept 
p'raps  the  cook,  who  is  named  Baldwin.  He's  a 
cross-grained  critter,  an'U  stan'by  the  cap'en  through 
thick  an'  thin,  an'  so  will  the  carpenter — Box  they 
calls  him — he's  dead  agin'  us ;  but  that's  alL" 

"Then  I'll  do  it  at  once,"  cried  Captain  Dun- 
ning, rising  and  putting  on  his  hat  firmly,  as  a  man 
does  when  he  has  made  a  great  resolve,  which  he 
more  than  half  suspects  will  get  him  into  a  world 
of  diflScuUies  and  trouble. 
bb2 
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"  I  B'pose  I  may  set  here  till  ye  come  back  ?'' 
inquired  Dick  Jones,  who  now  wore  a  dim  mys- 
terious aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  cloud  of  smoke 
in  which  he  had  enveloped  himself. 

"  You  may  sit  there  till  they  turn  you  out ;  but 
come  and  take  breakfast  with  me  at  the  same 
hour  to-morrow,  will  ye  V* 

"  Wont  I  r 

"Then  good  day/' 

So  saying,  the  captain  left  the  coffee-house,  and 
hurried  to  his  sisters'  cottage,  where  he  rightly  con- 
jectured he  should  find  Glynn  Proctor.  Without 
telling  his  sisters  the  result  of  the  interview  with 
the  "rude  seaman^''  he  took  Glynn's  arm,  and 
sallied  forth  in  search  of  Tim  Eokens  and  Mr. 
Millons,  both  of  whom  they  discovered  enjoying 
their  pipes,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  in  a  small,  un- 
pretending, but  excellent  and  comfortable  "  sailors' 
home,"  in  the  dirty  little  street  before  referred  to. 

The  greater  part  of  the  crew  of  the  late  Red 
Eric  (now  "sticks  and  stivers")  were  found  in  the 
same  place,  engaged  in  much  the  same  occupation, 
and  to  these,  in  solemn  conclave  assembled.  Cap- 
tain Dunning  announced  his  intention  of  opening 
a  law-suit  against  the  captain  of  the  Termagant  for 
the  unlawful  appropriation  of  the  whale  harpooned 
by  Glynn.  The  men  highly  approved  of  what 
they  called  a  "  shore-going  scrimmage,*'  and  ad- 
vised the  captain  to  go  and  have  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Termagant  "  put  in  limbo  right  off" 
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Thus  advised  and  encouraged,  Captain  Dunning 
went  to  a  lawyer,  who,  after  hearing  the  case, 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  good  one,  and 
forthwith  set  about  taking  the  needful  preliminary 
steps  to  commencing  the  action. 

Thereafter  Captain  Dunning  walked  rapidly 
home,  wiping  his  hot  brow  as  he  went,  and 
entering  the  parlour  of  the  cottage — the  yellow- 
faced  cottage — ^flung  himself  on  the  sofa  with  a 
reckless  air,  and  said,  "  I've  done  it !" 

"  Horror  !"  cried  Aunt  Martha. 

"  Misery  !"  gasped  Aunt  Jane,  who  happened  to 
be  fondling  Ailie  at  the  time  of  her  brother's 
entrance. 

"Is  he  dead  r 

"  Quite  dead  ?'*  added  Martha. 

"  Is  who  dead  ?"  inquired  the  captain,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  The  man — the  rude  sailor !'' 

"Dead!     No." 

"  You  said  just  now  that  you  had  done  it.** 

"  So  I  have.  •I've  done  the  deed.  I've  gone  to 
law.'' 

Had  the  captain  said  that  he  had  gone  to  "sticks 
and  stivers,"  his  sisters  could  not  have  been  more 
startled  and  horrified.  They  dreaded  the  law,  and 
hated  it  with  a  great  and  intense  hatred,  and  not 
without  reason ;  for  their  father  had  been  ruined  in 
a  law-suit,  and  his  father  had  broken  the  law,  in 
some  political  manner  they  could  never  clearly 
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underRtand,  and  had  been  condemned  by  the  hn 
to  perpetual  banishment 

^  Will  it  do  you  much  harm,  dear  papa  f  in 
quired  Ailie,  in  great  concern* 

"  Harm  ?  Of  course  not,  I  hope  it'll  do  me 
and  you  too,  a  great  deal  of  good" 

'^  I'm  80  glad  to  hear  that ;  for  IVe  heard 
people  say  that  when  you  once  go  into  it  you 
never  get  out  of  it  again." 

*'  So  have  I/'  said  Aunt  Martha^  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

*^And  so  have  I/'  added  Aunt  Jane,  with  a 
deeper  sigh ;  "  and  I  believe  it's  true." 

"It*s  false!"  cried  the  captain,  laughing,  **and 
you  are  all  silly  geese  ;  the  law  is " 

"  A  bright  and  glorious  institution  !  A  desirable 
investment  for  the  talents  of  able  men  !  A  machine 
for  justice  usually  —  injustice  occasionally — and, 
like  all  other  good  things,  often  misused,  abused, 
and  spoken  against !"  said  Glynn  Proctor,  at  that 
moment  entering  the  room,  and  throwing  his  hat 
on  one  chair  and  himself  on  another.  **  IVe  had 
enough  of  the  sea,  captain,  and  have  come  to  re- 
sign my  situation  and  beg  for  dinner/* 

"  You  shall  have  it  immediately,  dear  Glynn," 
said  Martha,  whose  heart  warmed  at  the  sight  ol 
one  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  little  niece. 

"Nay,  I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Glynn,  quickly; 
^'  I  did  but  jest,  dear  madam,  as  Shakspeare  ha£ 
it.     Perhaps  it  was  Milton  who  said  it ;  one  can*t 
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be  sure:  but  whenever  a  truly  grand  remark 
escapes  you,  you're  safe  to  clap  it  down  to  Shak- 
speare/' 

At  this  point  the  servant-girl  announced  dinner. 
At  the  same  instant  a  heavy  foot  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  and  Tim  Bokens  announced  himself,  say- 
ing that  he  had  just  seen  the  captain's  lawyer,  and 
had  been  sent  to  say  that  he  wished  to  see  Captain 
Dunning  in  the  course  of  the  evening." 

"  Then  let  him  go  on  wishing  till  I'm  ready  to 
go  to  him.  Meanwhile  do  you  come  and  dine 
with  us,  Rokens,  my  lad.'' 

Bokens  looked  awkward,  and  shuffled  a  little 
with  his  feet,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  man  ?" 

Rokens  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but 
hesitated. 

"  If  ye  please,  cap'en,  I'd  raither  not,  axin'  the 
ladies'  parding.  I'd  like  a  word  with  you  in  the 
passage." 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  the  captain,  going  out 
of  the  room  with  the  sailor.    "  Now,  what's  wrong?" 

"  My  flippers,  cap'en,"said  Bokens,  thrusting  out 
his  hard,  thick,  enormous  hands,  which  were  stained 
all  over  with  sundry  streaks  of  tar,  and  were  very 
red  as  well  as  extremely  clumsy  to  look  at — "  I've 
bin  an'  washed  'em  with  hot  water  and  rubbed  ^em 
with  grease  till  I  a'most  took  the  skin  oflF,  but  they 
wont  come  clean,  and  I'm  not  fit  to  sit  down  with 
ladies." 
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To  this  speech  the  captain  replied  hy  seizii^ 
Tim  Rokens  by  the  collar  and  dragging  him  6iAj 
into  the  parlour. 

^^  Here's  a  man,"  cried  the  captain,  enthnsias- 
tieally,  presenting  him  to  Martha,  ^  who's  sailed 
with  me  for  nigh  thirty  years^  and  is  the  best  har- 
pooneer  I  ever  had,  and  has  stack  to  me  throogk 
thick  and  thin,  in  fair  weather  and  foal,  in  heat 
and  cold,  and  was  kinder  to  Ailie  daring  the  last 
Toyage  than  all  the  other  men  put  together,  ex- 
ceptin'  Qlynn,  and  who  tells  me  his  hands  are 
covered  with  tar,  and  that  he  can't  wash  'em  clean 
nohow,  and  isn't  fit  to  dine  with  ladies;  so  you 
will  oblige  me^  Martha^  by  ordering  him  to  leave 
the  house." 

"I  will,  brother,  with  pleasure.  I  order  you, 
Mr.  Rokens,  to  leave  this  house  dt  your  peril ! 
And  I  invite  you  to  partake  of  our  dinner,  which  ia 
now  on  the  table  in  the  next  room." 

Saying  this.  Aunt  Martha  grasped  one  of  the 
great  tar-stained  "flippers"  in  both  of  her  own 
delicate  hands,  and  shook  it  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
that  Tim  Rokens  afterwards  said  he  could  not  have 
believed  possible  had  he  not  felt  it. 

Seeing  this,  Aunt  Jane  turned  aside  and  blew 
her  nose  violently.  Tim  Rokens  attempted  to 
make  a  bow,  failed,  and  grinned.  The  captain 
cried — "  Now,  then,  heave  ahead  \"  Glynn,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  spirits,  uttered  a  miniature  cheer 
Ailie  gave  vent  to  a  laugh,  that  sounded  as  sweel 
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as  a  good  song  ;  and  the  whole  party  adjourned  to 
the  dining-room,  where  the  servant-girl  was  found 
in  the  sulks  because  dinner  was  getting  rapidly 
cold,  and  the  cat  was  found 

*'  Prowling  round  tbe  festal  board 
On  thievbh  deeds  intent.*'  * 


CHAJ>TER  XXVII. 

THE  LAW-SUIT— THE   BATTLE,  AND   THE   VICTOBT. 

The  great  case  of  Dunning  versus  Dixon  came  on 
at  last. 

On  that  day  Captain  Dunning  was  in  a  fever ; 
Glynn  Proctor  was  in  a  fever ;  Tim  Rokens  was  in 
a  fever ;  the  Misses  Dunning  were  in  two  separate 
fevers — everybody,  in  fact,  on  the  Dunning  side  of 
the  case  was  in  a  fever  of  nervous  anxiety  and 
mental  confusion.  As  witnesses  in  the  case,  they 
had  been  precognosced  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
lawyers  that  their  intellects  were  almost  overturned. 
On  being  told  that  he  was  to  be  precognosced,  Tim 
Eokens  said  stoutly — "  He*d  like  to  see  the  man 
as  'ud  do  it ;"  under  the  impression  that  that  was 
the  legal  term  for  being  kicked,  or  otherwise  mal- 
treated ;  and  on  being  informed  that  the  word  sig- 
nified merely  an  examination  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  said, 

*  See  BlGHoii'a  "  Paradise  Begained,"  latest  edition. 
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quietly,  "Fire  away!"  Before  they  had  A 
firing  away,  the  gallant  harpooneer  was  so  confa 
that  he  began  to  regard  the  whole  case  as  aires 
hopeless. 

The  other  men  were  much  in  the  same  coi 
tion ;  but  in  a  private  meeting  held  among  the 
selves  the  day  before  the  trial,  Bokens  made  the 
lowing  speech,  which  comforted  them  not  a  little 

'*  Messmates  and  shipmates,"  said  Tim,  '^  I'll 
ye  wot  it  ia     I'm  no  lawyer — ^that's  a  fact — 
I'm  a  man  ;  an'  wot's  a  man  ? — it  ain't  a  bundl< 
flesh  an'  bones  on  two  legs,  with  a  turnip  a  top 
isitr 

"Be  no  manes,"    murmured  Briant,  with 
approving  nod. 

"Cer*nly  not/'    remarked   Dick    Barnea 
second  that  motion." 

"Good,"  continued  Eokens.  "Then,  bein 
man,  I've  got  brains  enough  to  see  that,  if  we  d< 
want  to  contredick  one  another,  we  must  sticl 
the  truth." 

"You  don't  suppose  I'd  go  fur  to  tell  lies, 
you  ?"  said  Tarquin,  quickly. 

"  In  coorse  not.     But  what  I  mean  to  saj 
that  we  must  stick  to  what  we  knmva  to  be 
truth,  and  not  be  goin'  for  to  guess  at  it,  or  tk 
that  we  knows  it,  and  then  swear  to  it  as  if  we 
certain  sure. ' 

"  Here  !  here  I"  from  the  assembled  compan; 

"In  fact,"  observed  Glynn,  " let  what  we  saj 
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absolutely  true,  and  say  just  as  little  as  we  can. 
That's  how  to  manage  a  good  case." 

"  An*,  be  all  manes,"  added  Briant,  "  don't  let 
any  of  ye  try  for  to  improve  matters  be  volunteerin* 
yer  opinion.  Volunteerin'  opinions  is  stuff.  Volun- 
teerin*  is  altogether  a  bad  look-out.  I  know'd  a 
feller,  I  did — a  strappin'  young  feller  he  was,  too, 
more  betoken — as  volunteered  himself  to  death,  he 
did.  To  be  sure,  his  wos  a  case  o*  volunteerin' 
into  the  Louth  Militia^  and  he  wos  shot,  he  was,  in 
a  poplar  riot,  as  the  noosepapers  said — a  scrim- 
mage I  calls  it — so  don't  let  any  o'  us  be  goin'  for 
to  volunteer  opinions  w'en  nobody  axes  'em — ^no, 
nor  wants  'em/' 

Briant  looked  so  pointedly  at  Gurney  while  de- 
livering this  advice  that  that  obese  individual  felt 
constrained  to  look  indignant  and  inquire  whether 
"  them  ere  imperent  remarks  wos  meant  for  him." 
To  which  Briant  replied  that  "  they  wos  meant  for 
him,  as  well  as  for  ivery  man  then  present/' 
Whereupon  Gurney  started  up  and  shook  his  fist 
across  the  table  at  Briant,  and  Briant  made  a  face 
at  Gurney,  at  which  the  assembled  company  of 
mariners  laughed,  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
meeting  was  broken  up. 

Next  day  the  trial  came  on,  and  as  the  case  was 
expected  to  be  more  than  usually  interesting,  the 
house  was  filled  to  overflowing  long  before  the 
hour. 

The  trial  lasted  all  that  day^aiid^  ^Scl^  tl^^iX^^ 
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and  a  great  part  of  the  third,  but  we  do  not  pfor- 
pose  going  ioto  it  in  detail  The  way  in  which 
Mr.  Basp  (Captain  Danning^s  coansel)  and  Mr. 
Tooth  (Captain  Dixon's  counsel)  badgered,  bioir- 
beat,  and  utterly  bamboozled  the  witnesses  on 
both  sides,  and  totally  puzzled  the  jury,  can  onlj 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  frequented  courts 
of  law,  but  could  not  be  fully  or  adequately  de- 
scribed in  less  than  six  hundred  pages. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  resolutions  come 
to  by  the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric,  that  they  would 
tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  carefully  refiain 
fit>m  touching  on  what  they  were  not  quite  sure 
of,  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
pursuer's  case.  We  feel  constrained  here  to  turn 
aside  for  one  moment  to  advise  the  general  adop- 
tion of  that  course  of  conduct  in  all  the  serious 
a&irs  of  life. 

The  evidence  of  Tim  Rokens  was  clear  and  to 
the  point.  The  whale  had  been  first  struck  by 
Glynn  with  a  harpoon,  to  which  a  drog  was  at- 
tached :  it  had  been  followed  up  by  the  crew  of 
the  Red  Eric  and  also  by  the  crew  of  the 
Termagant  The  l)oats  of  the  latter  overtook  the 
fish  first,  fixed  a  harpoon  in  it,  and  lanced  it 
mortally.  The  drog  and  harpoon  of  the  Red  Eric 
were  still  attached  to  the  whale  when  this  was  done, 
so  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  fishery,  the 
crew  of  the  Termagant  had  no  right  to  touch  the 
whale — it  was  a  "  fast  *'  fish.  If  the  dn^  had  be- 
come detached  llie  fe^  '^o\iXftL\\a.N^  Xy^^eii  Vt^fc^^si,^ 
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both  crews  would  have  been  entitled  to  ebase  and 
capture  it  if  they  were  able.  Angry  words  and 
threats  had  passed  between  the  crews  of  the  op* 
posing  boats,  but  the  whale  put  a  stop  to  that  by 
smashing  the  boat  of  the  Bed  Eric  with  its  tail, 
whereupon  the  boat  of  the  Termagant  made  off 
with  the  fish  (which  died  almost  immediately 
after),  and  left  the  crew  of  the  boat  belonging  to 
the  Red  Eric  struggling  in  the  water. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  of  the 
harpooneer,  and  neither  cross-examination  nor  re- 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Tooth,  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  could  induce  Tim  Eokens  to 
modify,  alter,  omit,  or  contradict  one  iota  of  what 
he  had  said. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  of 
the  men  gave  their  evidence  so  clearly  or  so  well. 
The  captain  did,  though  he  was  somewhat  nervous, 
and  the  doctor  did,  and  Glynn  did.  But  that  of 
Nikel  Sling  was  unsatisfactory,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  unable  to  repress  his  natural  tend^icy  to 
exaggeration.  Tarquin  also  did  harm  ;  for^  in  his 
spite  against  the  crew  of  the  Termagant,  he  made 
statements  which  were  not  true,  and  his  credit  as 
a  witness  was  therefore  totally  destroyed. 

Last  of  all  came  Jim  Scroggles,  who,  after  being 
solemnly  sworn,  deposed  that  he  was  betwe^i 
thirty-five  and  thirty-six  years  of  age,  on  hearing 
which  Qurney  said  "  Oh  I"  with  peculiar  emphasis^ 
and  the  people  laughed,  and  tlaa  ^\x4.^^  .<sc^^^ 
"Bilence,"  and  the  examina\ioii  '^eo^  w^.     fc^Sx^st 
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some  time  Mr.  Tooth  rose  to  cross-question  Jim 
ScroggleSy  who  happened  to  be  a  nervous  man  in 
public,  and  was  gradually  getting  confused  and 
angry* 

"Now,  my  man,  please  to  be  particular  in  your 
replies,'"  said  Mr.  Tooth,  pushing  up  his  spectacles 
on  his  forehead,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trowsers 
pockets,  and  staring  very  hard  at  Jim.  "  You  said 
that  you  pulled  the  second  oar  from  the  bow  on 
the  day  in  which  the  whaJe  was  killed.*' 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  Was  it  not  the 
third  oar,  now  V 

"Veil,  p'raps " 

"  Yes  or  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Tooth. 

"  It's  so  long  since " 

"  Yes  or  no,"  repeated  Mr.  Tooth. 

"Yes,"  roared  Scroggles,  forgetting  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  his  confusion  and  indignation  at  not  being 
allowed  to  speak,  in  what  manner  the  question  had 
been  piit. 

"Yes,"  echoed  Mr.  Tooth,  addressing  the  judge, 
but  looking  at  the  jury.  "  You  will  observe,  gentle- 
men. Would  your  lordship  be  so  good  as  to  note 
that?  This  witness,  on  that  very  particular  oc- 
casion, when  every  point  in  the  circumstances  must 
naturally  have  been  impressed  deeply  on  the  me- 
mories of  all  present,  appears  to  have  been  so  con- 
fused as  not  to  know  which  oar  of  the  boat  he 
pulled.     So,  my  man  (turning  to  the  witness),  it 
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appears  evident  that  either  you  are  now  misstating 
the  facts  of  the  case  or  were  then  incapable  of 
judging  of  them." 

Jim  Scroggles  felt  inclined  to  leap  out  of  the 
witness-box,  and  knock  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Tooth 
down  his  throat !  But  he  repressed  the  inclination, 
and  that  gentleman  went  on  to  say,— 

"  When  the  boat  of  the  Red  Eric  came  up  to 
the  whale  was  the  drog  still  attached  to  it  X* 

"  In  coorse  it  was.  Didn't  ye  hear  me  say  that 
three  or " 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  answer  my  questions  simply, 
and  do  not  make  unnecessary  remarks,  sir.  Was 
the  drog  attached  when  the  boat  came  up  ?  Yes 
or  no.'^ 

"Yes." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"'Cause  I  seed  it" 

"  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  saw  it  V 

"  In  coorse  ! — ^leastwise,  Tim  Rokens  seed  it,  and 
all  the  men  in  the  boat  seed  it,  and  said  so  to  me 
afterwards — w'ich  is  the  same  thing,  though  I  can't 
'xactly  say  I  seed  it  myself,  'cause  I  was  looking 
hard  at  the  men  in  the  enemy's  boat,  and  con- 
siderin'  which  on  ^em  I  should  give  a  dab  in  the 
nose  to  first  w'en  we  come  alongside  of  'em." 

"  Oh  1  then  you  did  not  see  the  drog  attached 
to  the  whale?"  said  Mr.  Tooth,  with  a  glance  at  the 
jury ;  "  and  you  were  so  taken  up  with  the  antici- 
pated fight,  I  suppose,  that  you  scarcely  gave  your 
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attention  to  the  whale  at  all  I     Were  the  o 
men  in  yoor  boat  in  a  similarly  unobservant 
ditionr 

"  Eh  f  exclaimed  Scroggle& 
"Were  the  other  men  as  eager  for  the  %h 
yon  wereT 

"I  s'poee  they  woe;  you'd  better  ax  'em. 
dun  know.'* 

"^o,  I  don't  suppose  you  do^  considering 
state  of  mind  you  appear  to  have  been  in  at 
time.  l>o  you  know  which  part  of  the  whale  stn 
your  boat  ?    Was  it  the  head  T 
"^  No ;  it  was  the  tail" 
''Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  T 
"  Ho,  yes,  quite  sartin,  for  I've  got  a  knot  on  i 
head  this  day  where  the  tip  of  its  flukes  cai 
down  on  me." 

"  You're  quite  sure  of  that  ?     Might  it  not  ha 
been  the  part  of  the  fish  near  the  tail,  now  th 
struck  you,  or  the  fin  just  under  the  tail  ?" 
"  No ;  I'm  quite  sartin  sure  it  wam't  that^ 
"  How  are  you  so  sure  it  wasn't  that  ¥' 
"  Because  whales  hain't  got  no  fins  just  und< 
their  tails !'  replied  Scroggles,  with  a  broad  grin. 
There  was  another  loud  laugh  at  this,  and  M 
Tooth   looked  a  little   put  out^   and   the  judg 
cried   silence  again,  and  threatened  to  dear  th 
court 

After  a  few  more  questions  Jim  Scroggles  wa 
permitted  to  retire,  which  he  did  oppressed  with  i 
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feeling  that  his  evidence  had  done  the  case  little 
good,  if  not  some  harm,  yet  rather  elated  than  other- 
wise at  the  success  of  his  last  hit. 

That  evening  Captain  Dunning  supped  with 
Ailie  and  his  sisters  in  low  spirits.  Glynn  and  the 
doctor  and  Tim  Eokens  and  the  two  mates,  Millons 
and  Markham,  supped  with  him,  also  in  low  spirits ; 
and  King  Bumble  acted  the  part  of  waiter,  for  that 
sable  monarch  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
become  Captain  Dunning's  servant,  and  the  captain 
had  agreed  to  "  take  him  on,"  at  least  for  a  time. 
King  Bumble  was  also  in  low  spirits ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  so  were  Aunts  Martha  and 
Jane  and  little  Ailie.  It  seemed  utterly  incom- 
prehensible to  the  males  of  the  party,  how  so  good 
a  case  as  this  should  come  to  wear  such  an  unpro- 
mising aspect 

^*  The  fact  is/'  said  the  captain,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  prolonged  discussion,  "  I  don't  believe  we'll 
gain  it." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  doctor,  helping  himself 
to  a  large  quantity  of  salad,  as  if  that  were  the 
only  comfort  now  left  to  him,  and  he  meant  to 
make  the  most  of  it  before  giving  way  to  total 
despair. 

"I  knew  it,"  observed  Aunt  Martha,  firmly. 
"  I  always  said  the  law  was  a  wicked  institution." 

"  It's  a  great  shame  !"  said  Aunt  Jane,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  but  what  could  we  expect  ?  It  treats 
every  one  ilL" 

CO 
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"Wont  it  treat  Captain  Dixon  well,  if  he  wi 
mmt  T'  inquired  Ailie. 

'*  Dear  child,  what  can  you  possibly  know  abc 
law  r  said  Aunt  Martha. 

"Would  you  like  a  little  more  tart  f'  asked  An 
Jane. 

"Bravo!  Ailie/'  cried  Glynn,  "that's  a  fi 
question.     I  back  it  up.*" 

"  How  much  do  you  claim  for  damages,  Gleorge 
inquired  Aunt  Martha^  changing  the  subject 

(Question !)  whispered  Glynn. 

"  Two  thousand  pounds,''  answered  the  captau 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  aunts,  in  a  simultaneo 
burst  of  amazement    "  All  for  one  fish  V* 

"  Ay,  it  was  a  big  one,  you  see,  and  Dick  Jon( 
one  of  the  men  of  the  Termagant,  told  me  it  w 
sold  for  that  It's  a  profitable  fishing,  when  o 
doesn't  lose  one's  ship.  What  do  you  say  to 
with  me  and  Ailie  on  our  next  trip,  sisters.  Y 
might  use  up  all  your  silk  and  worsted  thread  ai 
crooked  pins." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  George  ;  but  I  su 
pose  you  really  do  use  pretty  large  hooks  and  lii 
when  you  fish  for  whales  f 

Aunt  Martha  addressed  the  latter  part  of  l 
remark  to  Tim  Rokens,  who  seemed  immense 
tickled  by  the  captain's  pleasantry. 

"  Hooks  and  lines !  ma'am,"  cried  Roke] 
regarding  his  hostess  with  a  look  of  puzzled  si 
prise. 
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**  To  be  sure  we  do,"  interrupted  Glynn ;  "  we 
use  anchors  baited  with  live  crocodiles — sometimes 
elephants,  when  we  can't  get  crocodiles.  But  hip- 
popotamuses do  best'' 

"  Oh  1  Glynn  !"  cried  Ailie,  laughing,  "  how  can 
your 

"It  all  depends  on  the  drog,"  remarked  the 
doctor.  "I'm  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  the 
men  can  state  with  absolute  certainty  that  they 
saw  the  drog  attached  to  the  whale  when  the  boat 
came  up  to  it.     It  all  hinges  upon  that/* 

"Yes,"  observed  Mr.  MUlons,  "the  'ole  case 
'inges  on  that,  because  that  proves  it  was  a  fast 
fish." 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Millons,"  said  Aunt  Martha, 
smiling,  "  I  have  heard  of  fast  young  men,  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  fast  fish  before." 

"  Didn't  you,  ma'am »?"  exclaimed  the  first 
mate,  looking  up  in  surprise,  for  that  matter- 
of-fact  seaman  seldom  recognised  a  joke  at  first 
sight. 

Aunt  Martha^  who  very  rarely  ventured  on  the 
perpetration  of  a  joke,  blushed,  and  turning  some- 
what hastily  to  Mr.  Markham,  asked  if  he  would 
take  "  another  cup  of  tea."  Seeing  that  there  was 
no  tea  on  the  table,  she  substituted  "  another  slice 
of  ham,"  and  laughed.  Thereupon  the  whole  com- 
pany laughed,  and  from  that  moment  their  spirits 
began  to  risa  They  began  to  discuss  the  more  favour- 
able points  of  the  evidence  led  IVibA.  dLSjj,  %sA^^^xw 
0C2 
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they  retired  at  a  late  hour  to  rest,  their  hopes  hi 
again  become  sanguine. 

Next  morning  the  examination  of  the  witness 
for  the  defendant  came  on.  There  were  more 
them  than  Dick  Jones  had  expected ;  for  the  en 
of  the  Termagant  happened  to  be  partly  made  i 
of  very  bad  men,  who  were  easily  bribed  by  the 
captain  to  give  their  evidence  in  his  favour.  E 
it  soon  became  evident  that  they  had  not  pi 
viously  determined,  as  Captain  Dunning's  men  hi 
done,  to  stick  to  the  simple  truth.  They  not  on 
contradicted  each  other,  but  each  contradicted  hir 
self  more  than  once  ;  and  it  amazed  them  all,  mo 
than  they  could  tell,  to  find  how  easily  Mr.  Kai 
turned  their  thoughts  outside  in,  and  caused  the 
to  prove  conclusively  that  they  were  telling  fals 
hoods. 

After  the  case  had  been  summed  up  by  tl 
judge,  the  jury  retired  to  consult,  but  they  on 
remained  five  minutes  away,  and  then  came  ba( 
with  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  pursuers. 

"Who's  the  'pursooers?' "  inquired  Gurney,  wh( 
this  was  announced  to  him  by  Nikel  Sling.  "Aii 
we  all  pursooers  V  Wosn't  we  all  pursooing  t] 
whale  together  ?' 

"  Oh,    you   grampus  I"  cried  Nikel,   laughiu 
"  Don't  ye  know  that  we  is  the  purshooers,  ^cau 
why  ?     We're  purshooin'  the  cap'en  and  crew 
the  Termagant  at  law,  and  means  to  purshoo  'e 
too,  I  guess,  till  they  stumps  up  for  that  air  wha 
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And  they  is  the  defendants,  'cause  they're  s'posed 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  gasp  ;  but  it  ain't 
o'  no  manner  o'  use." 

Nikel  Sling  was  right.  Captain  Dixon  was 
pursued  until  he  paid  back  the  value  of  his  ill- 
gotten  whale,  and  was  forcibly  reminded  by  this 
episode  in  his  career,  "that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy"  after  alL  Thus  Captain  Dunning  found 
himself  suddenly  put  in  possession  of  a  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THB  CONCLUSION. 

The  trouble,  and  worry,  and  annoyance  that  that 
sum  of  2000/.  gave  to  Captain  Dunning  is  past  all 
belief.  That  worthy  man,  knowing  that  Glynn 
Proctor  had  scarcely  a  penny  in  the  world,  not 
even  his  "kit"  (as  sailors  name  their  sea-chests), 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Red  Eric, 
and  that  the  boy  was  about  to  be  cast  upon^  the 
world  again  an  almost  friendless  wanderer — ^know- 
ing  all  this,  we  say.  Captain  Dunning  insisted  that 
as  Glynn  had  been  the  first  to  strike  the  whale,  and 
as  no  one  else  had  had  anything  to  do  with  its  cap- 
ture, he  (Glynn)  was  justly  entitled  to  the  money. 

Glynn  firmly  declined  to  admit  the  justice  of 
this  view  of  the  case;  he  had  been  paid  his 
wages ;  that  was  all  he  had  any  right  to  claim  ; 
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80  he  podtivelj  refoAed  to  take  the  monej.  But 
the  captain  was  more  than  his  match.  Hie  in- 
sisted so  powerfully,  and  argued  so  logically,  tkat 
Glynn  at  last  consented,  on  condition  that  5001.  of 
it  should  be  distributed  among  his  shipmftftei. 
This  compromise  was  agreed  to,  and  thus  Qljia 
came  into  possession  of  what  appeared  in  his  ey^ 
a  fortune  of  1500/L 

''  Now,  what  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  that  is  the 
question/' 

Glynn  propounded  this  knotty  question  one 
evening,  about  three  weeks  after  the  trial,  to  his 
friends  of  the  yellow  cottage  with  the  green- 
painted  door. 

"  Put  it  in  the  bank,"  suggested  Aunt  Martha. 

"Yes,  and  live  on  the  interest,''  added  Aunt 
Jane. 

"  Or  invest  in  the  whale  fishery,"  said  Captain 
Dunning,  emitting  a  voluminous  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke,  as  if  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  invest- 
ment would  probably  end  in  something  similar  to 
that.  (The  captain  was  a  peculiarly  favoured  indi- 
vidual ;  he  was  privileged  to  smoke  in  the  Misses 
Dunning's  parlour.) 

"  Oh  !  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  Glynn,"  cried 
Ailie,  clapping  her  hands ;  "  it  would  be  so  nice. 
Buy  a  cottage  with  it — a  nice,  pretty,  white-painted 
cottage,  beside  a  wood,  with  a  little  river  in  front 
of  it,  and  a  small  lake  with  a  boat  on  it  not  far  ofl^ 
and  a  far,  far  view  from  the  windows  of  fields  and 
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Villages,  and  churches,  and  cattle,  and  sheep^ 
and '' 

"  Hurrah !  Ailie,  go  it,  my  lass  !'*  interrupted 
Glynn;  "and  horses,  and  ponies,  and  carts,  and 
cats,  and  blackbirds,  and  cocks  and  hens^  and 
ploughmen,  and  milkmaids,  and  beggars,  all  in  the 
foreground ;  and  coaches,  and  railroads,  and  steam- 
boats, and  palaces,  and  canals,  in  the  middle  dis^ 
tanoe ;  with  a  glorious  background  of  the  mighty 
sea  glittering  for  ever  under  the  blazing  beams  df 
a  perpetually  setting  sun,  mingled  with  the  pale 
rayE  of  an  eternally  rising  moon,  and  laden  with 
smill  craft,  and  whale-ships,  and  seaweed,  and  fish, 
1^  bumboats,  and  men-of-war  f* 

^'Oh,  how  nicef'  cried  Ailie,  screaming  with 
(ielight. 

^  Qo  ahead,  lad,  never  give  in  T'  said  the 
captain,  whose  pipe  during  this  glowing  d^scrip«- 
tion  had  been  keeping  up  what  seemed  like  a 
miniature  sea-fight  "You've  forgot  the  mala 
point** 

"What's  that r  inquired  Glynn. 

"  Why,  a  palace  for  Jacko  close  beade  it,  with  a 
portrait  of  Jacko  over  the  drawing-room  fireplace, 
and  a  marble  bust  of  Jacko  in  the  four  comers  of 
every  room/* 

"  So  I  did ;  I  foigot  that,*'  replied  Glynn. 

"  Dear  Jacko  !'*  said  Ailie,  laughing  heartily, 
and  holding  out  her  hand. 

The  monkey,  which  had  become  Awcasifs&ssaic*^^ 
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in  the  house,  leaped  nimbly  upon  her  knee,  sod 
looked  up  in  her  hce. 

"  Oh  !  Ailie  dear,  do  put  it  down,*'  cried  Auit 
Jane,  shuddering. 

"  How  can  you  t"  said  Aunt  Martha ;  "  iitj 
beast  r 

Of  course  Aunt  Martha  applied  the  latter  pait 
of  her  remark  to  the  monkey,  not  to  the  child. 

"  m  never  be  able  to  bear  it,''  remarked  jjmt 
Jane. 

"  And  it  will  never  come  to  agree  with  the  at," 
observed  Aunt  Martha. 

Ailie  patted  her  favourite  on  the  cheek  and  tiU 
it  to  go  away,  adding,  that  it  was  a  dear  pet- 
whereupon  that  small  monkey  retired  modestly  tc 
a  corner  near  the  sideboard.  It  chanced  to  be  th 
corner  nearest  to  the  sugar-basin  which  had  beei 
left  out  by  accident ;  but  Jacko  didn't  know  that  o 
course— at  least,  if  he  did,  he  did  not  say  so.  It  i 
probable,  however,  that  he  found  it  out  in  course  o 
time ;  for  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  the  distinc 
marks  of  ten  very  minute  fingers  were  visibL 
therein,  a  discovery  which  Aunt  Martha  mad( 
with  a  scream,  and  Aunt  Jane  announced  with  t 
shriek — which  caused  Jacko  to  retire  precipi 
tately. 

"  But  really,"  said  Glynn,  "jesting  apart,  I  mus 
take  to  something  on  shore,  for  although  I  like  th( 
sea  very  well,  I  find  that  I  like  the  land  better." 

"  Well,  ance  you  wish  to  be  in  earnest  about  it, 
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said  Captain  Dunning,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  has  been 
passing  in  my  mind  of  late.  I'm  getting  to  be  an 
oldish  young  man  now,  you  see,  and  am  rather  tired 
of  the  sea  myself,  so  I  also  think  of  giving  it  up. 
I  have  now  laid  by  about  five  thousand  poimds, 
and  with  this  I  think  of  purchasing  a  farm.  I 
learnt  something  of  farming  before  I  took  to  the 
sea,  so  that  I'm  not  quite  so  green  on  such  matters  as 
you  might  suppose,though  I  confess  I'm  rather  rusty 
and  behind  the  age  ;  but  that  wont  much  matter  in 
a  fine  country  like  this,  and  I  can  get  a  good 
steward  to  take  command  and  steer  the  ship  until 
I  have  brushed  up  a  bit  in  shore-goin'  navigation. 
There  is  a  farm  which  is  just  the  very  thing  for  me 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  this  town,  with  a 
cottage  on  it  and  a  view  somewhat  like  the  one 
you  and  Ailie  described  a  few  minutes  ago,  though 
not  quite  so  grand.  But  there's  one  great  and  in- 
superable objection  to  my  taking  it." 

"  What  is  that  f  inquired  Aunt  Martha,  wbo, 
with  her  sister,  expressed  in  their  looks  unbounded 
surprise  at  the  words  of  their  brother,  whom  they 
regarded  as  so  thoroughly  and  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  sea  that  they  would  probably  have 
been  less  surprised  had  he  announced  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  become  a  fish  and  thenceforward  dwell 
in  a  coral-cava 

"  I  have  not  enough  of  money  wherewith  to  buy 
and  stock  it" 

"  What  a  pity !"  said  Ailie,  whose  \iO^^^\i^^\i^^^ 
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some  remote  period,  belonged  to  the  Dunning 
family  in  Scotland.  The  title  was  not  inappropriate, 
for  it  occupied  the  side  of  a  rising  grouad,  which, 
as  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  lo(^ed  Tery  like  a 
whale,  "  only,"  as  Glynn  said,  "not  quite  so  big," 
which  was  an  outrageous  falsehood,  for  it  was  a 
great  deal  bigger  1  A  small  wooden  palace  was 
built  for  Jacko,  and  many  a  portrait  was  taken  of 
him  by  Glynn,  in  charcoal,  on  many  an  outhouse 
wall,  to  the  immense  delight  of  Ailie.  As  to 
having  busts  of  him  placed  in  the  corners  of  every 
room,  Glynn  remarked  that  that  was  quite  unne- 
cessary, for  Jacko  (dTOoet  "  bu'st''  himself  in  every 
possible  way,  at  every  conceivable  time,  in  every 
imaginable  place,  whenever  he  could  conveniently 
collect  enough  of  food  to  do  so — which  was  not 
often,  for  Jacko,  though  small,  was  of  an  elastic  as 
well  as  an  amiable  disposition. 

Tim  Rokens  stuck  to  his  old  commander  to  the 
last.  He  said  he  had  sailed  with  him  the  better 
part  of  his  life,  in  the  same  ships,  had  weathered 
the  same  storms,  and  chased  the  same  fish,  and 
now  that  the  captain  had  made  up  his  mind  to  lay 
up  in  port,  he  meant  to  cast  anchor  beside  him. 
So  the  bold  harpooneer  became  a  species  of  over- 
seer and  jack-of-all-trades  on  the  property.  Phil 
Briant  set  up  as  a  carpenter  in  the  village  close  by, 
took  to  himself  a  wife  (his  first  wife  having  died), 
and  became  Tim  Rokens'  boon  companion  and 
bosom  friend.    As  for  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  the 
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Red  Eric,  they  went  their  several  ways,  got  int 
separate  ships,  and  were  never  again  re-assemble 
together ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  came,  at  sepanit 
times,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  visit  their  ol 
captain  and  shipmates  in  the  Bed  Eric  at  Whal 
Brae. 

In  course  of  time  Ailie  grew  up  into  such  a  sweei 
pretty,  modest,  loveable  woman,  that  the  veiy  sigl 
of  her  did  one's  heart  good.  Love  was  the  mlin 
power  in  Ailie's  heart — love  to  her  God  and  Savioc 
and  to  all  His  creatures  She  was  not  perfec 
Who  is  ?  She  had  faults,  plenty  of  them.  Who  1m 
not  ?  But  her  loving  nature  covered  up  everythio 
with  a  golden  veil  so  beautiful,  that  no  one  saw  h( 
faults,  or,  if  they  did,  would  not  believe  them  to  I 
faults  at  all. 

Glynn,  also,  grew  up  and  became  a  man.  01 
serve,  reader,  we  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  becam 
a  thing  with  long  legs,  and  broad  shoulders,  an 
whiskers.  Glynn  became  a  real  man ;  an  out-anc 
out  man  ;  a  being  who  realized  the  fact  that  h 
had  been  made  and  bom  into  the  world  for  tl 
purpose  of  doing  that  world  good,  and  leaving 
better  than  he  found  it.  He  did  not  think  thatt 
strut,  and  smoke  cigars,  and  talk  loud  or  big,  an 
commence  most  of  his  sentences  with,  '^  Aw  !  'pc 
my  soul  !"  was  the  summit  of  true  greatness.  Ne 
ther  did  he,  flying  in  disgust  to  the  opposite  e: 
treme,  speak  like  a  misanthrope,  and  look  like 
bear,  or  dress  like  a  savage.     He  came  to  know  tl 
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truth  of  the  proverb,  that  "  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things/'  and  following  up  the  idea  suggested  by 
those  words,  he  came  to  perceive  that  there  is  a 
place  for  all  things — that  place  being  the  human 
heart,  when  in  a  true  and  healthy  condition  in  all 
its  parts,  out  of  which,  in  their  proper  time,  some  of 
those  "  all  things''  ought  to  be  ever  ready  to  flow. 
Hence  Glynn  could  weep  with  the  sorrowful  and 
laugh  with  the  gay.  He  could  wear  a  red  or  a  blue 
flannel  shirt,  and  pull  an  oar  (ay,  the  best  oar,)  at 
a  rowing-match,  or  he  could  read  the  Bible  and 
pray  with  a  bedridden  old  woman.  Had  Glynn 
Proctor  been  a  naval  commander,  he  might  have 
sunk,  destroyed,  or  captured  fleets.  Had  he 
been  a  soldier,  he  might  have  stormed  and  taken 
cities ;  being  neither,  he  was  a  greater  man  than 
either,  for  he  could  "  rule  his  own  spirit''  If  you 
are  tempted,  dear  reader,  to  think  that  an  easy 
matter,  just  try  it.  Make  the  effort.  The  first 
time  you  chance  to  be  in  a  towering  rage  (which  I 
trust,  however,  may  never  be),  try  to  keep  your 
tongue  silent,  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  try  at  that 
moment  to  pray,  and  see  whether  your  opinion  as 
to  your  power  over  your  own  spirit  be  not  changed. 
Such  were  Glynn  and  Ailie.  "  So  they  married, 
of  course,''  you  remark.  Well,  reader,  and  why 
not?  Nothing  could  be  more  natural.  Glynn 
felt,  and  said,  too,  that  nothing  was  nearer  his 
heart  And  Ailie  admitted — after  being  told  by 
Glynn  that  she  must  be  his  wife,  for  he  wanted  to 
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have  her,  and  was  determined  to  have  her  wbeih 
she  would  or  not — ^that  her  heart  was  in  simil 
proximity  to  the  idea  of  marriage.  Captain  Di 
ning  did  not  object — ^it  would  have  been  odd  if  1 
had  objected  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  chief  earA 
desire.  Tim  Rokens  did  not  groan  when  he  hea 
of  the  proposal — ^by  no  means ;  on  the  contrai 
he  roared,  and  laughed,  and  shouted  with  deligl 
and  went  straight  off  to  tell  Phil  Briant,  id 
roared  a  duet  with  him,  and  they  hoth  agreed  tb 
it  "  wos  the  most  gloriously  nat'ral  thing' they  e^ 
did  know  since  they  wos  launched  upon  the  sea 
time  !" 

So  Glynn  Proctor  and  Ailie  Dunning  we 
married,  and  lived  long,  and  happily,  and  useful 
at  Whale  Brae.  Captain  Dunning  lived  wii 
them  until  he  was  so  old,  that  Ailie's  elde 
daughter  (also  named  Ailie)  had  to  lead  him  fro 
his  bed-room  each  morning  to  breakfast,  and  lit^l 
his  pipe  for  him  when  he  had  finished.  Ar 
Ailie  the  second  performed  her  duties  well,  ar 
made  the  old  man  happy — happier  than  he  cou 
find  words  to  express — for  Ailie  the  second  wj 
like  her  mother  in  all  things,  and  greater  praii 
than  that  could  not  possibly  be  awarded  to  her. 

The  affairs  of  the  cottage  with  the  j'-ellow  fa< 
and  the  green  door  were  kept  in  good  order  fi 
many  years  by  one  of  Ailie  the  second's  litt 
sisters — Martha  by  name ;  and  there  was  muc 
traflSc  and  intercourse  between  that  ancient  buil( 
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ing  and  the  Red  Eric,  as  long  as  the  two  aunts 
lived,  which  was  a  very  long  time  indeed.  Its 
green  door  was,  during  that  time,  almost  battered 
off  its  hinges  by  successive  juvenile  members  of  the 
Proctor  family.  And  truly  deep  and  heartfelt  was 
the  mourning  at  Whale  Brae  when  the  amiable 
sisters  were  taken  away  at  last. 

As  for  Tim  Rokens — ^that  ancient  mariner  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  young  Proctors,  as  they 
successively  came  to  be  old  enough  to  know  his 
worth.  The  number  of  ships  and  boats  he  made 
for  the  boys  among  them  was  absolutely  fabulous. 
Equal,  perhaps,  to  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
number  of  pipes  of  tobacco  he  smoked  during  his 
residence  there,  and  about  double  the  number  of 
stories  told  to  them  by  Phil  Briant  during  the 
same  period. 

King  Bumble  lived  with  the  family  until  his 
woolly  head  became  as  white  as  his  face  was 
black;  and  Jacko — poor  little  Jacko — lived  so 
long,  that  he  became  big,  but  he  did  not  become 
less  amiable,  or  less  addicted  to  thieving.  He  turned 
grey  at  last,  and  became  as  blind  as  a  bat,  and 
finally  crawled  about  the  house,  enfeebled  by  old 
age,  and  wrapped  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown. 

Sorrows  and  joys  are  the  lot  of  all ;  they  chase 
each  other  across  the  sky  of  human  life  like  cloud 
and  sunshine  on  an  April  day.  Captain  Dunning 
and  his  descendants  were  not  exempt  from  the 
pains,  and  toils,  and  griefs  of  life,  but  they  met 
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them  in  the  right  spirit,  and  diflEbsed  so  si 
influence  around  their  dulling  that  the  neia 

rj  i^  "^^r^^  «^y  t"Jy-of  the  lam^ 
R^  Enc,  that  they  were  always  good-hun 
and  happy-as  happy  as  the  day  was  long 


THE  END. 
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**  My  object  has  been  to  show  youths  how  one  of  the  fifreatest  of  natonl 
philosophers  had.  when  a  lad,  like  themselves,  made  himtd^  acquainted  ivith 
the  principles  of  science,  and  thus  to  induce  them  to  '  go  and  do  likewise ' ;  for 
assuredly  there  is  no  education  like  that  self-education  which  is  sure  to  Mow 
directly  a  fervent  taste  is  created  for  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge. 
To  create  such  a  taste  was  my  sole  motive  for  writing  this  book.'-^nttM^ 
Pr^aee, 

Feap.  price  58.  cloth  extra, 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PEASANT  BOY  PHILOSO- 
PHER; or,  "A  Child  gathering  Pebbles  on  the  Sea-share." 
Founded  on  the  early  life  of  Ferguson,  the  Shepherd-boy  Aatronomer,  uA. 
intended  to  show  how  a  poor  lad  became  acquainted  with  the  prindples  of 
Natural  Science.    By  Hbnbt  Mathbw.    With  many  Hlustratioxui. 


Price  58.  each,  or  with  gilt  edges,  58.  6d., 

THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    NEW    FOREST.      By 
Captain  Mabbtat,   Author  of   ''The  Little  Savage,"  &e.     WitK 
Engravings  by  John  Gilbebt,  engraved  by  Dalzibls. 


LITTLE  SAVAGE ;  or,  AdvcDtures  on  a  Desert  Island.    By 
Captain  Mabbtat.     With  Eight  ninstrations  from  Designs  by  JoBi 

G^ILBXBT. 


PRESENT  AND  GIFT  BOOKS. 


In  fcap.  Syo,  price  68.  doth  gilt,  or  58.  6d.  gilt  edges, 

HELEN  MORDAUNT  ;  or,  the  Standard  of  Life.    By  Mrs. 
\fsBB,  Authoress  of  <<  Naomi.*'    With  4  Illustrations. 


Price  58.  each,  or  with  gilt  edges,  58.  6d., 

THE  MONAKCHS  OF  THE  MAIN;    or,  the  History  of 
the  Buccaneers.    By  Waltbb  Thobhbubt.    With  Eight  Illustrations 
by  Phiz. 

"  It  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  volumes  in  the  class  of 
literature  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  be  permanently  ranked  with  Defoe's 
world-renowned  Cnwoe,  possessing,  howeyer,  the  great  superiority  of  truth 
over  fiction  in  that  delightful  romance/'— <8unday  IH,mes. 


PASHWOOD  PRIOEY ;  or,  Mortimer's  College  Days.    By 
E.  J.  Mat,  Author  of  "  Louis'  School  Days."    Illustrated  by  JoHH 

GiLBBAT. 

The  latest  work  of  this  now  very  popular  authoress. 


*niGBY  HEATHCOTE ;  or,  the  Early  Days  of  a  Country 
-L/  Gentleman's  Son  and  Heir.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Author  of 
**  Ernest  Braoebridge,"  "  Peter  the  Whaler."  Illustrated  by  Hakbison 
Wbib.  

LOUIS'    SCHOOL   DATS.    A  Story  for  Boys.    By  Miss 
Mat,  Author  of  "Dashwood  Priory."    With  New  Illustrations  by 

BiBKET  FOSTBB. 

*'  Oneof  the  best— "the  very  best— we  have  seen  for  years."— vShoiTe'^JIfa^aciiie. 


LILIAN'S    GOLDEN    HOURS.      By  E.  Meteyaed 
(Silybbpen).     With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Absolon. 

In  "  Lilian's  Oolden  Hours,"  Miss  Meteyard  has  drawn  a  charming  picture 
of  one  of  those  early  friendships  which  most  of  us  cherish  as  a  sacred  memorial 
of  our  youth.  This  work  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  young,  to  whom 
books  of  this  kind  have  become  a  positive  necessity. 


SAXELFOBJ) ;  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  Miss  May,  Author 
of  "  Louis'  School  Days."  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Absolon. 
"  If  we  could  have  our  will  respecting  it  ftiifiUed,  there  would  not  be  a 
household  at  Christmastide,  in  which  '  Saxelford '  would  not  be  the  most 
welcome  literary  guest  to  present  to  families  and  friends  around  the  cheerfiil 
and  cheering  holly-crowned  fireside/'— J^tt'«  Mtuengtr, 


HAKDY  AND  HUNTEE ;  a  Boy's  Own  Story.    By  Mrs. 
Wabd,  author  of  "Jasper  Lyle,"  "Helen  Charteris,"  &c    With 
Illustrations  by  Habbison  Wbib. 
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In  1  ToL  poet  8to,  price  58.  doth  gilt,  5s.  6d.  gilt  edges, 

ROBINSON    CRUSOE   (Adventures  of);  an  entirel 
and  beantifally-printed  Edition,   on  superfine   paper.    ^ 
Woodcuts  and  Elegant  Frontispiece  by  Granyilli. 


In  1  vol.  post  8yo,  price  68.  cloth  gilt^ 

ONE  HUNDRED  PICTURE  FABLES.    With  New : 
by  Otto  Specter,  elaborately  engraved  by  the  Brothers  J 
with  Bbymes  by  F.  Het,  translated  by  Dulokse. 


Fcap.  4to,  (in  the  press), 

THE    NATURAL     HISTORY    PICTURE    BOOK 
CHILDREN.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.     With  240  Illustr 
Wolf,   Weib,   Zweoebb,    Colexah,   &c.      Finely  printed  by 
Brothers.  

BOUTLEDOFS    THBEE    SHILLING   ANB    SIXPENNY    JTT 
BOOKS. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in,  the  production  of  this  series  i 
them  the  cheapest  and  best  set  of  Books  of  the  kind  that  can  be  a 
obtained.  All  have  been  carefully  revised  by  competent  editw 
Illustrations  are  designed  by  the  very  best  of  living  artists.  Th 
possible  types  have  been  usedy  and  the  whole  series  well  prit 
bound  elegantly  in  emblematical  cloth  bindings, 

CLASS    l.-BOOKS    OF   ADVENTURE. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4 
ANNE    BOWMAN'S    NEW    BOY'S    BOOK. 

THE  BEAR  HUNTERS  OE  THE  ROCKY  MOUNl 
Illustrated  by  Zwbckeb. 

**  Miss  Bowman's  style  is  simple,  pleasing,  and  judicious,  her 
graceful  thouffh  familiar,  and  the  subjects  on  which  she  treats  are  ] 
to  the  reader  in  a  most  intelligible  and  fascinating  aspect." — Jdomit^ 


THE    BOY  VOYAGERS.     By  Miss  Bowman,  An 
**The  Young  Exiles,"  "The  Castaways,"    "Esperanza," 
Illustrated  by  R/l&bisoe  Weir. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON ;  or.  Adventures  on  a 
Island.     Complete  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved*     With 
large  Engravings  by  John  Gilbert. 


THE  ISLAND  HOME  ;  being  the  Adventures  of  Six 
Crusoes,  cast  on  a  Desolate  Island.     The  Third  and  Revised 
with  UlustrationB. 

^  rcbn 
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In  fcap.  Syo,  price  8s.  6d.  each,  doth  gilt ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4s. , 

I^PHE  EOMANCE  OF  ADVENTUEE;  or,  Trae  Tales  of 
'-L  Enterprise.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  With  Dlustra- 
4on8  by  J.  GiLBEBT  and  W.  Harvst. 

*'  Books  of  personal  adventures  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  favourites  with 
the  young ;  and  such  books  as  the  *  Romance  of  Adventure,'  contaiuing  much 
informatiou,  as  well  as  amufdng  and  usefiil  facts  in  Natural  History  entertain- 
ingly conveyed,  cannot,  we  feel  convinced,  in  the  estimation  of  any  intelligent 
^      boy  or  girl,  tail  of  becoming  a  Rreat  favourite." 


r 

ROBINSON  CKUSOE;  including  His  Further  Adventures. 
By  Dakibl  DsroB.     Illostrated  by  Phiz. 

"The  passing  delightful  story  of  many  generations,  the  always  entertaining 
book,  and  the  subject  of  copy  to  all  ages." 


THE    CASTAWAYS;    or,  Adventures  of  a  Family  in  the 
Wilds  of  Africa.     By  A.  Bowhan,  Author  of  ^'Esperanza."    With 
^ght  Illustrations  by  Habkison  Weir. 

Is  a  most  interesting  work,  contaiuing  the  adventures  of  a  family  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  with  many  thrilling,  perilous,  and  amusing  incidents.  The 
hunting  adventures  are  related  with  great  spirit. 


ESPEBANZA;  or,  The  Home  of  the  Wanderers.     By  Miss 
Bowman,   Author  of  "Rolando's  Travels,*'  Second  Series.     With 
Sight  Blnstrations  by  Bibkbt  Foster.     The  Third  Edition. 

"  This  is  a  pleasing  and  instructiye  story  of  adventure  in  South  America. 
The  authoress  manages  to  convey  much  useful  information  in  the  course  of 
her  narrative,  and  to  impress  many  good  and  pious  lessons  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  wood-cut  illustrations  are  extremely  good.  We  commend  this 
book  especially  to  the  young." 


THE  KANGAROO  HUNTEES;  or.  Adventures  of  a  Family 
in  the  Bush  and  Plains  of  Australia.     By  the  Author  of  the  *'  Cast- 
hways,"  '^Esperansa,"  &c.     With  Illastrations  by  Hab&isob  Wbib. 


THE  YOUNG  EXILES.  A  Boy's  Book  of  Adventure 
amongst  the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  North.  By  A.  Bowmah,  Author  of 
^Esperanza,"  '*The  Castaways,*'  &c.  With  Eight  Illastrations  by  Has- 
tisoN  Wbib. 

**  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  pleasing,  and  Judicious ;  the  language 
graceful,  though  familiar ;  and  the  various  subjects  are  presented  to  the  reader 
in  a  most  intelligible  and  fiascinating  aspect.  The  book  is  beautifiilly  bound, 
and  contains  numerous  illustrations." — Mcmmg  Herald. 


V\ 


7ILD  SPOKTS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST.    By  Fkedekick 
Gbbstabokbb.    With  Eight  Illastrations  by  Habbisor  Wbib. 
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*  In  feap.  8to,  prioe  81.  6d.  each,  dotk  gUt ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4»,, 

THE  LITTLE  WHALER.     By  F.  Gbestaeckeb.    With 
Eight  IllnstratioDB  by  Harbisoh  Wsib. 
"  Gerttaeoker  is  the  moat  popular  writer  of  the  day  with  the  young.  Ba 
has  seen  what  he  deacribea,  and  shared  in  the  adventures  which  he  ralatM. 
Henoe  his  books  are  truthfiil  pictures  of  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life.** 

FBANK  WILDMAN'S  ADVENTURES  by  WATER  and 
liAND.  By  Fredekiok  Gsbstasokxb.   Translated  from  the  Qmm. 
With  Tinted  Illiistrations  by  Habrison  Weib. 

An  admirable  companion  to  "  Wild  Sports  in  the  Far  West." 
*'  We  have  perused  the  adventures  of  the  hero  of  this  story  with  much  ^ 
sure,  and  can  recommend  it  without  hesitation ;  the  descriptions  of  men  ud 
things  are  sketched  off  with  apparently  a  practised  hand." — Momifi(f  (^ronidt. 


VOYAGE    AND  VENTURE ;    or.  Narratives  of  Perils  by 
Sea  and  Land.     With  Eight  Illiistrations. 


THE  QUADROON;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Far  West.    By 
Captun  Matitb  Bbid.    With  Eight  Illastrations  by  W.  Habtst. 


THE  WAR  TRAIL;  or.  The  Hunt  of  the  Wild  Horse.    I 
Oaptain  Mathb  Bbid.     With  Bight  ninstrations  by  W.  Habvbt. 


rPHE 


CLASS  ll.-ENTERTAININQ    AND    USEFUL    KNOWLEDGE. 
In  fcap.,  price  8s.  6d.  each,  cloth  ^t ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  48., 

BOYHOOD    OF    GREAT    MEN.     Intended  as  an 
example  to  youth.    By  John  G.  Edoab.     Illustrated   by  Bibkb 

FOSTBB. 

"If  we  were  asked  to  recommend  a  book  for  boys  which  would  show  how 
perseverance  and  rightly  directed  effort  is  certain  to  meet  with  success, «« 
should  unquestionably  advise  the  inquirer  to  select  this  as  one  of  the  best  that 
could  be  placed  in  their  h&adB."—BeU's  Weekly  Meumger, 


•pOOTPRINTS  OF  FAMOUS  MEN:  Biography  for  Boys. 

**  A  very  useftil  and  agreeable  volume.  It  is  useftil,  as  biography  is  ahvsjs 
an  important  ally  to  history ;  and  it  is  useftil,  because  it  gives  another  blow  to 
the  waning  idea  that  any  eminence  has  ever  been  attained  without  severs 
labour.  **— -Standard. 


^HE  HEROINES  OF  HISTORY.    By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Owen. 

Illustrated  by  John  Gilbbrt. 

"  Memoirs  of  twenty-four  celebrated  women,  written  freely  and  with  good 
f<?eling ;  the  whole  book  is  written  in  a  spirit  which  fits  it  for  the  penunlof 

VQnUtiitMi. 


Price  Threepence ;  or  Post  Free,  Fotir  Stamps. 

^^  If  the  steamboat  and  the  railway  have  abridaed  time  and  space,  and  made 
a  lar^e  addition  to  the  available  length  of  human  existence,  why  may  not 
our  intellectual  Journey  be  also  accelerated,  our  knowledge  more  cheaply 
and  quickly  acquired,  its  records  rendered  more  accessible  and  portable,  its 
cultivators  increased  in  number,  and  its  blessings  more  cheaply  and  widely 
,„ — QuABTEJftLT  Review. 


London  :  Farsinodon  Stbsbt. 


ROUTLEDGE,  WARM,  &ROUTLEDGE'S 

NEW    AND    CHEAP    EDITIONS 

or 

<^tmikrlr  anJr  lupular  Math 


KATUBAL  HISTOBT  ft  SCIENCIE. 
BOTAITY  AND  OABDENINa. 
AOBICTTLTUBE  AKD  FABMING. 
SFOBTDrO  AT  HOME  OB  ABBOAD. 
THE  BIFLE. 
HISTOBY. 
BIOOBAFHT. 
POBEIQW  COUNTBIES. 
OENEBAL  UTEBATUBE. 
BELIOIOUS  AND  HTHN  BOOKS. 
EDUCATIOBT,  LAKaUAaES,  ftc. 

WITH   A   OENEBAL   INDEX. 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  BT  ORDER  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS^  HOME  OR  COLONIAL^ 

In  ordering,  specially  mention  "  Rodtlbdge's  Editions." 


POETBY  AND  THE  DBAMA. 
DBAWmO  BOOM  TABLE  BOOKS. 
PBESENT  AND  GIFT  BOOKS. 

HOUSEHOLD     ECONOMY     AND 

GOOXEBY. 
DICrnONABIES   AND    BOOKS    OF 

BEFEBENCE. 
LAW. 
FICTION. 


KATUBAL   HISTOBY,   SCIENCE,   &c. 


In  post  Syo,  price  6f.  dolh  gUt,  or  6s.  GcL  gUt  edges. 

ANATUKAL  HISTOKY.  By  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Wood.  A  New 
Edition,  with  many  additions.  Containing  nearly  500  Illustrations, 
from  original  designs  by  William  Haryet,  engrayed  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.     Its  principal  features  are  : — 

1st.  Its  Accuracy.  2nd.  Its  Systematic  Arrangement.  8rd.  Illnstra- 
lions  executed  expressly  for  the  Work.  And  4th.  New  and  Authentic 
Anecdotes. 

*'  One  of  the  best  of  Messis.  Routledge  and  Co.'s  pubUcaUooa."— TViamu 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


In  royal  Svo,  liandsomely  bound  in  doth,  price  188. 

THE    ILLUSTRATED    NATURAL    HISTORY.  Rwt 

Volame— Mammalia.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  P.L8. 
With  480  Illufltrations  by  Wolf,  Zwbokbr,  Harbison  Wbib,  HabteTi 
Coleman,  &c.  ;  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

This  superb  Volume,  containing  no  less  than  803  pages,  beautifdlly 
printed,  and  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  admirable  representations  d 
animal  life  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day,  completes  the  important 
class  of  Mammalia.  The  Publishers  refer  with  much  satis&ction  to  tlie 
success  of  this  great  undertaking  already  achieved,  and  they  trust  that  the 
execution  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  has  now  progressed,  will  be  accepted  by 
the  subscribers  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  adequate  treatment  until  it 
be  completed. 

*»*  The  IllustrcUed  Natural  History — Birds — This  Volume  is  now 
progressing  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each.  It  mU  he 
completed  in  Octoher,  1861,  and  will  form  a  Volwne^  price  18».,  unifwm 
vnth  tJiat  of  Mammalia. 

In  small  post  8vo  (nearly  ready), 

NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES.    With  Reflections  on  Reason 
and  Instinct  by  the  Be  v.  J.  C.  Atkikson,  Author  of  ''PlayHoos 
and  Half  Holidays."     With  100  Illustrations  by  Colbmak. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  or  with  gilt  edges,  48., 

THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  OP  THE  COUNTEY.     By  the 
Bev.  J.  G.  Wood.     With  niastrations  by  Coleman,  oontaiiung  150 
of  the  **  Objects,"  beautifully  printed  in  Colours. 

This  book  gives  short  and  simple  descriptions  of  the  numerous  oligects 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  fields,  woods,  and  waters. 
Also,  a  Cheap  Edition,  price  1«.,  in  Fancy  Boards,  with  plain  Plates. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  OP  THE  SEA-SHOKE.  With 
Hints  for  the  Aquarium.  By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The  Fine 
Edition  with  the  Illustrations  by  G.  B.  Sowebbt,  beautifully  printed  in 
<;olours. 

Also,  price  Is.,  a  Cheap  Edition,  with  the  Plates  plain. 

*'  This  little  work  is  of  low  price,  but  of  high  value,  and  is  lust  the  book  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  persons  (and  there  are  many  such),  wneth^r  young  or 
old,  who  'having  eyes/  have  hitherto  'seen  not'  those  'comxnon objects' 
which  bear  within  themselves  whole  cabinets  of  wonders.— Gtode. 


Price  3s.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  48.  gilt  edges, 
SKETCHES    AND    ANECDOTES    OF   ANIMAL  LIFE. 
^     By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  &c   With  Bight  ninstmtioDi 
by  Habrison  Weib. 

"A  fresh  spirit  pervades  the  book,  as  well  in  the  narratives  aa  the  deso^^ 
tive  account  of  the  nature  and  habite  of  the  aniina]s."-r-&Meea(or. 

"  Is  replete  with  interest  And  information,  and  will  be  a  vatORble  woik  tc 
th3  rising  generation."— New*  o/tlwt  World. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  SCIENCE,  &c 


Price  3s.  6d.  doth  boards,  or  4fl.  gilt  edges, 

ANIMAL  TRAITS  AND  CHABACTERISTICS.  Com- 
prismg  Anecdotes  of  Anitnals  not  indnded  in  the  ''Sketches  and 
Anecdotes."  By  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Harkison  Weir. 

"  Young  people  will  spend  their  time  pleasantly  and  well  who  should  be 
found  eugaged  over  its  pages,  and  those  very  wise  people,  their  elders,  if  they 
took  it  up,  would  certaiiily  be  instructed." — Bxamtner. 


Price  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt,  or  4fl.  gilt  edges, 

MY  FEATHEKED  FRIENDS.      Containing  Anecdotes  of 
Bird-life,  more  especially  Eagles,  Vnltnres,  Hawks,  Magpies,  Rooks, 
^rows,    Ravens,   Parroti^   Humming  Birds,  Ostriches,  &c.   &c.     By  the 
I    Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.     With  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

"  The  author's  endeavour  has  been  to  show  the  life  and  the  character  of  the 

3  creatures  described  rather  than  their  outward  shape,  the  strictly  8cient\fie  part 

of  the  subject  having  been  treated  of  elsewhere.    He  has  avoided  the  use  of 

harsh  scientific  terms,  and  has,  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  practicable, 

exchanged  Greek  and  Latin  words  for  sunple  English.    An  attempt  has  alao 

been  made  to  show  how  the  nature  of  the  lower  animals  is  raised  and  modified, 

(  their  reason  developed,  and  their  instinct  brought  luider  subjection,  when 

J  they  come  in  familiar  contact  with  man— the  highest  of  the  animal  creation." 


Fcap.  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  doth,  or  48.  gilt  edges, 

WHITE'S   NATURAL   HISTORY   OF   SELBORNE.    A 
New  Edition.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  illnstiated 
with  above  200  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey.    Finely  printed. 
*'  A  very  superior  edition  of  this  meet  popular  work." — Times. 
''  Is  a  pleasant-looking  volume,  liberally  illustrated  with  excellent  pictures 
of  nearly  every  animal  or  tree  therein  mentioned."— -J'xamiTMr. 


Foolscap,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  4fl.  gilt  edges, 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
every  native  species,  with  an  Acconnt  of  Butterfly  Development, 
Structure,  Habits,  Localities,  Mode  of  Capture,  and  PreseiTation,  &;c. 
With  71  Coloured  Figures  of  Butterflies,  all  of  exact  life-size,  and  67 
Figures  of  Caterpillars,  Chrysalides,  Eggs,  Scales,  &c.  By  W.  S.  Colshas, 
Member  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London. 

\*  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  plates,  fancy  boards,  price  Is, 

"This  pretty  and  complete  little  manual  of  British  Butterflies  is  another 
valuable  contribution  to  popular  scientific  literature,  and  ma^  be  safely 
recommended  to  all  who  have  a  hobby  for  collecting  that  beautiM  dasa  of 
insects."— CWric. 


Cloth  limp,  price  Is. 

pAGE    AND    SINGING  BIRDS:    how  to  C^i^\^.  ^^'^^> 
^     Breed,  and  Rear  them  ;  with  Fnll  T>\iec^\oi\a  ^^  \»  >iJMsct  ^-s^ssssk 
Food,  Disease  &c.    Bj  H,  G.  Adamb.    ^i\^i^^l3X\l&\x«^ass^^. 


-a*^ 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


Fcap.,  price  li.  6dL  cloth  limp. 

^  THE  BAT  :  its  History  and  destructive  character,  with  nume- 
J-  rons  Anecdotes,  and  InfltructionB  for  the  EXTIRPATION  cf  Bats 
from  HooBes  and  Farms.     By  Jamxs  Bod^ell  (Uncle  James). 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  upon  a  subject^  more  or  lea 
repulsive,  we  haye  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  It  ia  <me  of  tbe 
most  charming  episodes  in  natural  history  possible  to  conoeiTe.  Tlie  author 
has  a  '  Vendetta '  against  the  B»t.**^J>upatch. 


LOVELL  BSEVB'S  FOFULAE  SEBIES. 

— 1__ 

NATURAL    HISTORY   DIVISION. 
Square,  doth  gilt,  price  78.  6d.  each. 

BRITISH    ORNITHOLOGY;    containing    a    Familiar  and 
Technical  Description  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.     By  P.  H. 
Gossi.     With  19  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  100  subjects. 


HISTORY  OF  BIRDS;    comprising  a  Familiar  Account  of 
their  Classification  and  Habits.     By  Adah  White,  F.Ii.S.    With 
20  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  110  subjects. 


BRITISH  BIRDS'  EGGS.    By  Richaed  Laishley.    With 
20  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  100  subjects. 


BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY ;  containing  a  Familiar  and  Tech- 
nical Description  of  the  Insects  most  common  to  the  localities  of  the 
British  Isles.     By  Mabia  E.  Catlow.     With  16  Pages  of  Coloured  Pktes. 


BRITISH   CONCHOLOGY.      A  FamiHar   History   of  the 
Molluscs  inhabiting  the  British  Isles.     By  G.  B.  Sowbbbt,  F.L.S. 
With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  150  subjects. 


BRITISH  CRUSTACEA  ;  comprising  a  Familiar  Account  of 
their  Classification  and  Habits.     By  Aj>am  White,  P.L.S.     With 
20  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  120  subjects. 


MOLL  use  A;  comprising  a  Familiar  Account  of  their 
Classification,  Instincts,  and  Habits,  and  of  the  Growth  and  dii- 
tinguishing  Characters  of  their  Shells.  By  Mabt  Roberts.  With  20 
Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  120  subjects. 

^OonMniittE. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  SCIENCE,  &c. 


LOVELL    REEVE'S    POPULAR    SERIES-^onfwtKd. 

BRITISH  ZOOPHYTES,  or  CORALLINES.     By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Landsbobough.      With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing 
120  subjects.  

THE   AQUARIUM,  of  Marine  and  Fresh  Water  Animals 
and  Plants.     By  Q.  B.  Sowebbt,  F.L.S.    With  20  Pages  of  Coloured 
Plates,  embracing  120  subjects. 

HISTORY   OF  MAMMALIA ;    comprising  a  Familiar  Ac- 
count of  their  Classification  and  Habits.    By  Adam  Whitb,  F.L.S. 
With  16  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  120  subjects. 


SCRIPTURE  ZOOLOGY  ;  containing  a  Familiar  History  of 
the  Animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    By  Maria  E.  Catlow.    With 
16  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  120  subjects. 


PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.    By  J.  Bate  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Pktes  by  Mr.  G.  V.  Dunotkr. 


MINERALOGY ;  comprising  a  Familiar  Account  of  Minerals 
and  their  Uses.    By  Heitrt  Sowerbt.     With  20  Pages  of  Coloured 
Plates,  embracing  120  subjects. 


DR.  BUCKLAND'S   BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

In  2  vols,  demy  8.to.,  price  24b.,  cloth  extra, 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  William  Buoklaitd, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  with  additions  by  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S., 
Professor  Phillips,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  P.R.S.,  &c.  Edited  by 
Francis  T.  Buckland,  M.  A.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Steel  Portrait, 
and  90  Full-Page  EngraTings. 

•'  A  work  as  much  distinguished  for  the  industry  and  research  which  it 
indicates,  as  for  its  scientific  principles  and  philosophical  views.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  inestimable  facts  whicn  he  has  brought  under  the  grasp  of  the 
general  reader,  have  been  illustrated  by  numerous  and  splendid  embellii^- 
ments ;  and,  while  his  descriptions  of  them  ore  clothed  in  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous language,  the  general  views  to  which  they  lead  have  been  presented  to 
us  in  the  highest  tone  of  a  lofty  and  impressive  eloquence.  We  haye  our- 
selves never  perused  a  work  more  truly  fascinating,  or  more  deeply  calculated 
to  leave  abiding  impressions  on  the  heart ;  and  if  this  shall  be  the  general 
opinion,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  the  source  of  higher  gratification  to  the 
author  than  the  more  desired,  though  on  his  part  equ^y  deserved,  meed  of 
literary  renown." — Edinburgh  Review. 


Fcap.  cloth,  boards,  price  28.,  or  in  cloth  gilt,  2«.  6(2., 

^FHE   MARVELS   OF   SCIENCE,  and  their  TestimonY  to 
-L     Holy  Writ.     A  Popular  System  of  the  Sd^wiawu    "firj^.'^.^^AASs*- 
Twelfth  Edition,  revised.     12  IllnstT&tioD&. 


^ STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 

In  fcap.  8yo,  clotli,  price  2g.  6d.y 

GEOLOGICAL  GOSSIP ;  or.  Stray  Chapters  on  Eartb  and 
Ocean.     By  Professor  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.B.S.     With  Illnstratioiu, 

OOHTSNTS. 

BiTers  and  Water-Floods. 


The  Surface  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Great  Deep  and  its  Inhabitants. 
Statistics  of  Earthquakes. 
Origin  of  Volcanoes. 
Antiquity  of  the  Human  Race. 


Origin  of  Bocks  and  If  etamorphism. 
New  Discoveries  in  Iron  Ores. 
Goal-Fields  and  Coal  Extraction. 
Gold  Deposits. 

Water-Glass  and  Artificial  Stone. 
Preservation  of  Stones. 


&c.  &c. 

Post  8vo  (in  the  press), 

MINES,  MINERALS,  AND  METALS.    A  Popular  Descrip- 
tion  of  them  and  their  Uses.     By  J.  H.  Pepper,  late  Lecturer  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution.     With  300  Practical  Illustrations. 


In  square  royal,  price  68.,  cloth  extra, 

BEACH  RAMBLES,  in  Search  of  Sea-Side  Pebbles  and 
Crystals,  with  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Diamond  and  other 
Precious  Stones.  By  J.  G.  Francis,  B.A.  With  14  Illustrations^  des^g^ 
by  Coleman,  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Evans. 

"What  Mr.  Gosss's  books  are  to  marine  objects  this  volume  is  to  the 
pebbles  and  crystals  with  which  our  shores  are  strewn.  It  is  an  indispensable 
companion  to  every  sea-side  stroller." — Bell's  Messenger. 

Price  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  8s.  gilt  edges. 

THE  ORBS  OF  HEAVEN;  or,  The  Planetary  and  Stellar 
Worlds.  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the  great  Discoveries  and  Theories 
of  Modem  Astronomy.  By  0.  M.  Mitchell.  Eleventh  Edition,  with 
many  Illustrations. 

**  This  volume  contains  a  graphic  and  popular  exposition  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  astronomical  science,  including  those  made  by  Lord  Bosse 
gUustrated  hy  several  engravings),  Leverrier,  and  Maedler.  The  dscionati 
bservatory  owes  its  origin  to  the  remarkable  interest  excited  by  the  delivery 
of  these  Lectiires  to  a  succession  of  crowded  audiences." 


Fcap.  8vo,  price  68.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  LAWS  OF  CONTRAST  OE  COLOUR,  and  their 
application  to  the  Fine  Arts  of  Painting,  Decoration  of  BuQdbgs, 
Mosaic  Work,  Tapestry  and  Carpet  Weaving,  Calico  Printing,  Dress,  Paper 
Staining,  Printing,  Illumination,  Landscape  and  Flower  Gardening.  By 
M.  E.  Cheveeul,  Director  of  the  Dye  Works  of  the  Gobelins.  Tnmslated 
by  John  Spanton. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  Coloured  Plates,  price  28.  cloth. 

**  Every  one  whose  business  has  anything  to  do  with  the  arrangement  o* 
colours  should  possess  this  book.  Its  value  has  been  universally  acknowledged* 
liaving  been  translated  into  variouB  laaguagea,  although  but  recently  into 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  SCIENCE,  &c. 


Crown  8yo,  price  28.  6d.  cloth,  or  38.  gilt  edges, 

)OPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  A  Concise  Elementary  Treatise 
on  the  Son,  Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets.  With  an  Appendix, 
itaining  very  complete  Tables  of  the  Elements  of  the  Planets  and  Comets, 
d  of  the  38  Asteroids.  By  0.  M.  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The 
bs  of  Heaven.'*  12  Illustrations.  Reyised  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L. 
mlinson,  M.A. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth  extra, 
RAGO'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY :  Revised  and  Edited 
^  by  the  Rev.  L.  Tomlinson.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Dia- 
ims.  A  valuable  Chapter  in  this  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Comets, 
i  was  expressly  compiled  by  Arago  to  dissipate  the  great  apprehension 
danger  to  the  earth  by  the  movement  of  these  heavenly  bodies. 


Post  8vo,  price  68.  cloth  gilt, 

mE  MICROSCOPE :  its  History,  Construction,  and  Appli- 
-  cation.  New  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions.  By  Jabez  Hoqo, 
ithor  of  **  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  &c.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
)  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Charing  Cross. 

**  This  book  is  intended  for  the  uninitiated,  to  whom  we  cordially  recommend 
it  as  a  useful  and  trustworthy  guide.  It  well  deserves  the  popularity  to  which 
it  has  already  attained."— -^nttjA  and  Foreign,  Medico-ChirurgicaL  Review. 


Fcap.  8vo,  price  68.  half  bound, 
DICTIONARY  OF  TRADE  PRODUCTS:    Commercial, 
^    Manufacturing,  and  Technical  Terms.      With  a  definition  of  the 
meys.  Weights,  and  Measures  of  all  Countries,  reduced  to  the  British 
mdaid. 

*'  Is  a  work  of  reference,  such  as  is  needed  in  every  industrial  establish- 
ment."—2%<  Timei. 


Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  boards,  or  cloth,  28. 
TOVELTIES,  INYENTIONS,   AND    CURIOSITIES    IN 
^     ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES.    By  GEORaB  Dodd,  Author  of 
furiosities  of  Industry,"  &c. 

*'  Every  novelty,  invention,  or  curiosity  that  modem  science  has  brought  to 
light  is  here  explained  iu  an  easy  and  natural  style." 

In  post  8vo,  cloth,  price  68., 
^HE    BOY'S    PLAYBOOK    OF    SCIENCE.     By    John 
-     Hbnbt  Pepper,  hite  Oiemical  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
stitution.     With  300  Illustrations  by  Hine,  includes  the  ManiijulafcvOTa. 
d  Arrangements  of  Apparatus  required  lot  \5;ift  T^TlQit\aa.\^^  ^"^  ^-ojrscw- 
miB,  illoistratiiig  the  various  brancheB  oi  -DsAiXuraX  ^^tsSLOiws^i . 


8     STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS.    

Fcap.  8to,  price  6d.,  limp  doth, 

THE  VILLAGE  MUSEUM;  or,  Kow   we   gathered  Profit 
with  Pleasure.    By  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Hoarb,  of  Tandridge,  Snrwy. 
General  ContentB  :— What  is  a  Muaemn  ?— A  First  Visit — The  SbaA— 
The  Microecope — Antiquities — ^Works  of  Art — Hieroi^yphies  —  China- 
Pictures  —Models— Needlework — Zoological  Oardens — ^The  Use  of  . 
Air  Pomp— Cotton  and  Manufactures — Precious  Stones,  &c.  Sec, 


In  13  vols.,  demy  8vo,  price  428.,  doth ;  or  in  half-calf  extra  (13  vdi. 
in  7),  688. ;  or  the  13  vols,  in  7,  half  rassia,  70f., 

KNIGHT'S   NATIONAL   CYCLOPEDIA   OF   USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE;  founded  on  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,   but  bronglrl 
down  to  the  present  state  of  information. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  68.; 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CTCLOPJa)IA 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE.  By  P.  Austin  Nuttall,  LL.D. 
This  Volume  (Vol.  13)  comprises  under  a  distinct  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment all  the  accumulated  information  of  the  last  12  years.  Many  artides, 
entirely  new,  have  been  written  :  and  all  the  leading  subjects  of  the  twelTe 
preceding  volumes  have  been  carefully  written  up  to  the  present  time ;  it 
comprehends  nearly  2700  articles  replete  with  varied  and  useful  information. 


In  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  1100  pages  in  each  vol.,  price  £2  2b.,  cloth  lettered, 
or  half-bound  in  russia  or  caJf,  £2  lOs. 

pEAIG'S  DICTIONARY,  founded  on  WEBSTER'S.  Being 
^  an  Etymological,  Technological,  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  including  all  terms  used  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art 

To  show  the  value  of  the  Work,  the  General  Contents  are  given  : — 


In  Law  —  All  the  Terms  and 
Phrases  used  and  defined  by  the 
highest  legal  authorities. 

In  Medical  Soienob — All  the 
Terms  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  Countries  in  Europe. 

In  Botany — All  the  Genera  in 
Don's  great  work,  and  Loudon's 
Encyclopssdia,  and  the  Orders  as 
given  by  Lindley  in  his  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

In  Zoology  —  All  the  Classes, 
Orders,  and  Genera,  as  given  by 
Cuvicr,  Swainson,  Gray,  Blainville, 
Lamarck,  Agassiz,  &ui. 


In  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Cof- 
CHOLOGY,  Ichthyology,  I^mxo- 
logy — All  the  terms  employed  are 
carefully  described. 

In  Mechanics  and  Commebck— 
It  contains  a  complete  Encyclopssdia 
of  everything  eminently  useful  to 
every  class  of  society,  and  in  general 
use. 

In  Quotations — There  are  above 
8000  Quotations  from  standard  old 
authors,  illustrating  obsolete  words. 

In  Derivations  and  Pronuncia- 
tion— All  English  known  words  are 


BOTANY  AND  GARDENING. 


i 


Price  6d.,  sewed  wrapper, 


'^PHE  EARTH :  Past,  Present,  and  Euture.  A  Lecture  delivered 
J-  by  the  Rev.  George  H.  SuMmsB,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Old  Alresford,  Hants, 
and  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


Post  Syo,  price  98.,  cloth  extra, 
OEAMANSHIP  AND  NAVAL  DUTIES.    By  A.  H.  Alston, 

^  Lieut.  Royal  Navy.  Comprising  in  detail  the  Fitting  out  of  a  Man- 
of-War ;  Her  Management  under  all  Circumstances  at  Sea ;  and  the  Empby- 
ment  of  her  Resources  in  all  Cases  of  General  Service.  With  a  Treatise  on 
NAUTICAL  SURVEYING.     With  200  Practical  lUustrations. 


BOTANY   AND    GABDBNING. 


REEVE'S 
POPULAR   NATURAL   HISTORIES. 

(BOTANICAL    DIVISION). 
Price  7s.  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations. 
*•  A  populftr  series  of  scientific  treatises,  which,  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
style,  and  tlio  artistic  excellence  and  correctness  of  their  numerous  illus- 
trations, has  acquired  a  celebrity  beyond  that  of  any  other  series  of  modem 
cheap  works."-  Standard. 


GARDEN  BOTANY ;  containiDg  a  Eamiliar  and  Scientific 
Description  of  most  of  the  Hardy  and  Half-hardy  Plants  introduced 
into  the  Flower  Gurden.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  With  20  Pages  of  Coloured 
Illustrations,  embracing  67  Plates. 


GREENHOUSE    BOTANY;    containing    a    Familiar    and 
Technical  Description  of  the  Exotic  Plants  introduced  into  the  Green- 
house.    By  Agnks  Catlow.     With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations. 


FIELD  BOTANY ;   containing  a  Description  of  the  Plants 
common  to  the  British  Isles.    By  Aghes  Catlow.    With  20  Pages  of 
Coloured  Illustrations,  embracing  80  Plates. 


"PCONOMIC  BOTANY;  a  Description  of  the  Botanical 
■^  and  Commercial  Characters  of  the  principal  articles  of  Vegetable 
origin,  used  for  Food,  Clothing,  Tanning,  Dyeing,  Building,  Medicine, 
Perfumery,  &c.  By  Thomas  C.  Archeb,  Collector  for  the  Department  of 
Applied  Botany  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  With  20  Pages  of 
Coloured  Illustrations,  embracing  106  Plates. 


10 STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 

REEVE'S    POPULAR    NATURAL    HISTORIES-conrtiMMrf. 
Price  78.  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Ulustrations. 

THE  WOODLANDS  :  a  Description  of  Forest  Trees,  Ferns, 
Mosses,   and  Lichens.      By  Mart  Bobs&ts.       With  20  Pages  d 
Coloured  Plates.  

GEOGRAPHY   OF  PLANTS;    or,  a  Botanical  Excursion 
round  the  World.     By  E.  M.  C.     Edited  by  Cha&lbs  Daubut, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates  of  Scenery. 


PALMS  AND  THEIR  ALLIES;  containing  a  Familiar 
Account  of  their  Structure,  Distribution,  History,  Properties,  and 
Uses  ;  and  a  complete  List  of  all  the  Specie^  introduced  into  our  Qard^is. 
l^y  Bbrthold  Seemann,  Ph.D.,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.  With  20  Pages  of  Coloured 
Illustrations,  embracing  many  yarieties. 

BRITISH  FERNS  AND  THE  ALLIED  PLANTS ;  com- 
prising  the  Club-Mosses,  Pepperworts,  and  Horsetails.  By  Thomis 
MooRE,  F.L.S.  With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations,  embracisg  51 
subjects.  

BRITISH  MOSSES  ;  comprising  a  General  Account  of  their 
Structure,  Fructification,  Arrangement,  and  Distribution.  By 
EoBEBT  M.  Sta^k,  F.B.S.E.  With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  lUustratioDB^ 
embracing  80  subjects.  

BRITISH  LICHENS  ;  comprising  an  Account  of  their 
Structure,  Reproduction,  Uses,  Distribution,  and  Classification.  By 
W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.D.  With  22  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embradng 
400  subjects. 

■DRITISH  SEAWEEDS ;  comprising  their  Structure,  Fruc- 
-■-^  tification,  Specific  Characters,  Arrangement,  and  Greneral  Distribn- 
tion,  with  Notices  of  some  of  the  Fresh-water  ALGiE.  By  the  Rev.  D. 
Landsborough,  A.L.S.  With  20  Pages  ofTJoloured  Illustrations,  em- 
bracing 80  subjects. 

Cloth  limp,  price  Is., 

FAVOURITE  FLOWERS :  How  to  Grow  them  ;  being  a 
Complete  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Principal  Flowers,  with 
Descriptive  Lists  of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  Altrzd 
GiLLETT  Sutton,  F.H.S.,  Editor  of  "The  Midland  Florist." 


In  small  post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth,  or  5s.  6d.  gilt  edges ;  or  in  illuminated 
cover,  bevelled  boards,  and  gilt  edges,  6s., 

A  TOUR  ROUND  MY  GARDEN.     By  Alphonse  Kakb. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.     The  Third  Edition, 
finely  printed.     With  upwards  of  117  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 


BOTANY  AND  GARDENING. SI 

Fcap.,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6cL, 

THE  KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN;  or,  the  Cul- 
ture  in  the  open  ground  of  Boots,  Vegetables,  Herbs,  and  Fmits,  and 
of  Bulbous,  Tuberous,  Fibrous,  Booted,  and  Shrubby  Flowers.  By  EuasmB 
Sebastian  Delamer. 

Also,  sold  separately,  each  Is., 
THE  KITCHEN  GABDEN.      1       THE  FLOWEB  GABDEN. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  doth  gilt,  or  with  gilt  edges,  4s., 

WANDERINGS  AMONG  THE  WILD  FLOWERS :  How 
to  See  and  how  to  Gather  them.  With  Bemarks  on  the  Economical 
and  Medicinal  Uses  of  our  Native  Plants.  By  Spknobb  Thomson,  M.D. 
A  New  Edition,  entirely  revised,  with  171  Woodcuts,  and  Eight  largo 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  Noel  Humphreys. 

Also,  price  2s.,  in  boards,  a  Cheap  Edition,  with  Plain  Plates. 


Fcap.,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  4s.  gilt  edges, 

OUR  WOODLANDS,  HEATHS,  AND  HEDGES;  a 
Popular  Description  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Wild  Fruits,  &c.,  with 
Notices  of  their  Insect  Inhabitants.  By  W.  S.  Coleman,  M.E.S.L. 
With  41  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours  on  8  Plates. 

%*  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  Plain  Plates,  fancy  boards,  price  Is. 


Fancy  boards,  price  Is., 

BRITISH  FERNS  AND  THEIR  ALLIES ;  comprising  also 
the  Club-Mosses,  Pepperworts,  and  Horsetails.    By  Thomas  Moore, 
F.L.S.,  &c.     With  40  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Coleman. 


In  square  16mo,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth  Hmp, 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  ECONOMIC  BOTANY;  a  Description 
of  the  Botanical  and  Commercial  Characters  of  the  Chief  Articles  of 
Vegetable  Origin  used  for  Food,  Clothing,  Tanning,  Dyeing,  Building, 
Medicine,  Perfumery,  &c.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Thomas  C. 
Aeoher.     With  20  Pages  of  Plates,  embracing  106  Figures. 

*'  An  admirable  and  cheap  little  volume,  abounding  in  good  illustrations  of 
the  plants  that  afford  articles  of  food  or  applicable  to  purposes  of  manufacture. 
This  should  be  on  the  table  of  every  fanuly,  and  its  contents  familiar  with  all 
rising  minds." — Atlas. 

Fcap.,  cloth  limp,  price  Is., 

FLAX  AND  HEMP  :  Their  Culture  and  Manipulation.     By 
E.  Sebastian  Delamer.    With  Illustrations. 

"We  may,  if  we  choose,  grow  our  own  hemp  to  quite  an  indefinite  extetvt^ 
and  hold  ourselves  independent  of  foi-eign  supply.    Th^  ^oiii  Qi\T€»SkaL  ^«sife>» 
capable  of  sending  forth  an  enormous  export. — Pr^ace, 
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AGBICULTITBE  AND   FABICZHQ. 


MECHrS   SYSTEM    OF   FARMING. 
Price  88.  boards,  or  Ss.  GcL  half-boiindy 

HOW  TO  FARM  PROFITABLY ;  or,  the  Sayings  and 
Doings  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi.  With  a  Portrait  and  three  otber 
IllastrationSy  from  Photographs  by  Mayall.  New  Edition,  with  additions. 
The  above  work  contains  :  Mr.  Mechi^s  account  of  the  Agricoltnnd  im* 
provements  carried  on  at  the  Tiptree  Estate — His  Lectures,  Speeeho, 
Correspondence,  and  Balance  Sheets — and  is  a  faithful  histoiy  of  his  Agri* 
«altaral  career  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

%*  In  this  Edition  is  incorporated  Mr.  Mechrs  valuable  Pamphlets  on 
TOWN  SEWAGE  and  STEAM  PLOUaHING. 


In  1  vol.  price  Ss.  half-bound, 

■p  HAM'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FARM.  A  New 
-"  Edition,  entirely  Revised  and  Re-edited,  with  Supplementary  Matter, 
by  W.  and  Hugh  Ratnbibd.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

This  book,  which  has  always  been  looked  up  to  as  a  useful  and  general  one 
for  reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with  country  life  and  rural  economy, 
has  undergone  an  entire  revision  by  its  present  editors,  and  many  new  artictes 
on  agricultural  implements,  artificial  manures,  bones,  draining,  i^ano,  laboor, 
and  a  practical  paper  upon  the  subject  of  animal,  bird,  and  insect  vermin 
inserteo,  which  at  once  renders  it  an  invaluable  work  for  all  who  take  ploasQie 
in,  or  make  a  business  of,  rural  pursuits. 


Limp  cloth,  price  Is., 

SMALL  FARMS.    A  Practical  Treatise  intended  for  Persons 
inexperienced  in  Husbandry,  but  desirous  of  employing   time  and 
ci^ital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     By  Martin  Dotlb. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth  boards,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth  limp, 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  Comprising  Chemistry 
of  the  Atmosphere,  Chemistry  of  the  Soil,  Water,  Plants — ^Means  of 
Restoring  the  impaired  Fertility  of  Land  exhausted  by  the  growth  of  Culti- 
vated Crops,  and  of  improving  Land  naturally  Infertile — Vegetable  and 
Animal  Produce  of  the  Fai-m.  By  Alfred  Sibson  (Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester),  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  Consulting 
Chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.     With  Illustrations. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  treatise— comprehensive,  full  of  most  useAil,  and,  to  the 
agriculturist,  necessary  information.  It  enters  fully  into  the  composition  and 
various  physical  conditions  of  soil,  atmosphere,  and  other  agents  whieh 
contribute  to  agricultural  results.  It  should  be  in  the  poeseasion  of  every 
agriculturist  in  the  kingdom." — Weefclii  Tittvu. 
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In  post  8to,  price  68.  half-bound, 

BRITISH  TIMBER  TREES.  By  John  Blenkarn,  C.E. 
The  work  is  essentially  practical— the  result  of  long  experience  and 
observation,  and  will  be  found  of  especial  service  to  Landed  Proprietors,. 
Land  Agents,  Solicitors,  Landscape  Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  Timber  Mer- 
chants, Timber  Valuers,  Architects,  Auctioneers,  Civil  Engineers,  and  all 
persons  having  the  management  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  the 
improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 


In  post  8vo,  price  5s.  half-bound, 

THE  PIG.  By  William  Youatt,  V.S.  Its  History,  Breed- 
ing, Feeding,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease.  Enlarged 
and  re-written  by  Samuel  Sidney,  Member  of  the  Central  Farmers*  Clubv 
and  Author  of  "  The  Illustrated  Earey's  Horse-Taming."  With  numerous 
original  Illustrations. 

"  This  work,  although  nominally  a  new  edition,  is  substantially  a  new  book, 
describing  the  breeds,  and  giving  directions  for  breeding  and  feeding  English 
Pigs.  AU  those  portions  of  Mr.  Youatt's  book  which  had  become  obsolete  or 
of  no  value  have  been  omitted,  and  information  judiciously  brought  together 
is  substituted,  which,  so  to  speak,  brings  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated 
of  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  shows  the  present  practice  and  opinions 
of  our  most  successM  and  intelligent  breeders."— JficI  CountiM  Herald^ 
Birmingham. 

Cloth  limp,  price  Is., 

THE  PIG.     How  to  Choose,  how  to  Breed,  how  to  Feed, 
how  to  Cut-up,  how  to  Cure.     By  W.  C.  L.  Martin.    Revised  and 
Improved  by  Samuel  Sidney. 

**  I  have  condensed  ftom  the  principal  agricultural  periodicals  the  ^ith  of 
many  capital  contributions,  and  consulted  my  Pig-breeding  friends  m  six 
counties.  The  chapters  *Will  a  Pig  p^?'  *How  to  choose  a  Pig,*  'The 
Chemistry  of  Pig-feeding/  and  *  Pigs  for  Workhouses,'  are  new,  and  I  believe, 
valuable  additions  to  the  volume."— JSaitor'*  Prtface. 


doth  limp,  price  Is.  6d., 

CATTLE :    their  Breeds,  Management,   and  Diseases.      To 
which  is  added  THE  DAIBT.     By  W.  C.  L.  Martut.    Eevised  and 
Improved  by  William  and  Hugh  Eaynbird. 


Fcap.,  price  28.  6d.  half-bound, 

THE  HOUSE :  its  History,  Varieties,  Conformation,  Manage- 
ment in  Health  and  Disease.  With  8  Illustrations.  By  Wiluam 
fouATT.  A  New  Edition  by  Ckcil,  with  Observations  on  Breeding 
JAYALBT  HORSES. 

%*  A  Cheap  Edition,  thin  paper  and'\iiir^  doN^^  ^t^^Vv 
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dotii  limp,  price  If., 

EES  :    their  Habits,  Management,  and  Treatment.    By  tk 
Bey.  J.  G.  Woop,  Author  of  tlie  **  niustrated  Natural  Histofy." 


Crown  8yo,  price  6s.  half-bound, 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  POULTBT. 
J-  Edited  by  Martin  Dotul  With  20  Illnstratiojis,  printed  in  Goloon^ 
from  DesignB  by  Weigall. 


Cloth  limp,  price  li., 

THE  POULTRY  YARD.     Comprising  the  Management  of 
Fowls  for  Use  and  Exhibition.    By  W.  C.  L.  Martih.     BerifledV 
MiBS  E.  Watts.    With  12  niustrations. 


Cloth  limp,  price  Is., 

JHEEP :    their  Domestic  Breeds  and  Treatment,     With 
'  Illustrations.    By  W.  C.  L.  Mabteet. 


In  post  8yo,  price  Ss.  6d.,  cloth  extra, 

CCIENTIFIC  FARMING  MADE  EASY.     By  Thomas  C. 

O  Flbtohbb,  Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chemist. 

GBNIBAL  OOKTBHIS  OV  THIS  TOLVlfE,    TIZ. : — 

Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants. 
Manures.     Artificial  ditto. 
Chemistry  of  the  Dung-hiU. 
Gas  Befuse,  Lime,  Bones,  etc. 
Cattle  Feeding,  Appendix,  etc 


Habits  and  Food  of  Plants. 

Carbonic  Acid. 

Constituents  of  Water. 

Ammonia. 

What  Plants  derive  from  Carbon. 
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SPORTING  AT   HOME   AND   ABROAD, 


In  1  thick  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  half-bound,  11th  Thousand, 

BRITISH  RUEAL  SPOKTS  :  comprising  Shooting,  Hunting, 
Coursing,  Fishing,  Hawking,  Racing,  Boating,  Pedestrianism,  and 
the  various  Rural  Gfames  and  Amusements  of  Great  Britain.     By  Stokb- 
HBNQB,  Author  of  "The  Greyhound."     Illustrated  by  numerous  Engra- 
vings, from  designs  by  Wblls,  Harvey,  and  Hind^ 
"  Invaluable  to  all  Sportsmen." — BeU's  Life, 

*'The  very  best  and  most  instructive  work  on  British  Rural  Sports."— 
Sporting  Review. 
"  The  English  Sportsman's  vade  mecum."--/KtM<rafed  NewB, 
*' A  complete,  readable,  and  instructive  book."— TAe  PUld. 


Post  8vo,  lOs.  6d.,  half-bound, 

THE  SHOT-GUN  AKD  SPOKTING  EIPLE ;  By  Stone- 
hbngb.  With  full  descriptions  of  the  Dogs,  Ponies,  Ferrets,  &c., 
used  in  all  kinds  of  Shooting  and  Trapping.  Illustrated  with  20  large 
page  Engravings,  and  100  Woodcuts,  finely  printed. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  "  Shot- Gun  and  Sporting  Rifle  '*  will 
be  best  shown  by  a  General  Summary  of  its  Contents,  viz.  : — 

Thb  Gamb-Keepbr's  Assistant. 
Choice  of  Preserve,  or  Shooting — The  Game-keeper  and  his  Duties — Rearing 
of  Game — Trapping  Vermin — Poachers — The  Game-Laws. 

Shooting  Dogs,  Ponies,  Ferrets,  &;c. 
Pointers  and  Setters — Spaniels — Retrievers — ^Rabbit  Dogs  and  Ferrets- 
General  Management  of  Shooting  Dogs — Shooting  Ponies. 

The  Shot-Guht. 
Principles  of  Construction — Varieties  in  Common  Use — ^Muzzle  or  Breech- 
loaders— Choice  of  Guns — Gun-makers,  and  Prices— Gun  Trials — ^Powder, 
Shot,  Caps,  &c. — ^Management  of  Shot-guns. 

Thb  Sporting  RikiB. 
Principles  of  Construction — Varieties  suited  to  the  Sportsman — The  Muzzle 
and  Breech-loader — The  Revolver — Choice  of  the  Rifle— Makers  and  Price 
— ^Rifle  Trials — Powder,  Balls,  &c. — ^Management  of  the  Rifle. 

SnCOTINa  IN  ALL  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Preparatory  Shooting — First  Lessons  in  Shooting — Hedge  Popping — Rook 
Shooting — Pigeon  and  Sparrow  Trap  Shooting — ^Laws  and  Practice  of  ditto 
— Grouse  and  Partridge  Shooting — Snipe  Shooting — Covert  Shooting — 
Wild  Fowl  Shooting— Ditto  Inland— Ditto  Marine— Rifle  Shooting— Target 
Practice — ^Rook  and  Rabbit  Shooting — The  Use  of  the  Rifle  in  Stalking 
Deer  and  Large  Game,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

*  *  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  manuals  that  has  ever  appeared, 
and  proves  that  the  writer  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  upon 
which  he  treats.  No  Sportsman  or  country  gentleman  should  he  without  this 
worlt,  which  will  prove  a  standard  volume  for  generationa  tft  cssoiar— 
opofivvg  Magazine,  Oct.  1, 1859 
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Poft  8yO|  price  5s.,  half-bound, 

DOGS  :  THEIR  MANAGEMENT,  &c.  Being  a  New  Plart 
of  treating  the  Animal,  based  upon  a  consideration  of  bis  natoni 
temperament.  Illustrated  with  nnmeroos  Woodcnts,  by  Habbisoh  Weik, 
depicting  the  character  and  position  of  the  Dog,  when  suffering  disease. 
By  Edward  Mathkw.     This  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind. 

"To  all  possessors  of  dogs,  we  say,  purchase  and  study  Hr.  Hajbew'i 
book."— BeWs  Life. 
*' All  owners  of  dogs  should  purchase  this  admirable  work.** — Observer, 

Also,  a  Cheap  Edition,  in  limp  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 


Price  6f.,  half- bound, 

HORSES    AND    HOUNDS.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  their 
Management.     By  Sobutator.     To  which  is  added   ''The  Tamiog 
of  Wild  Horses,"  by  J.  S.  Raeet.     "With  Illustrations  by  Hasrisoh  Web. 

"A  most  ably-written,  clearly-arranged,  and  graphically-illustrated  Tolome 
on  hunting,  horses,  and  hounds."— .B«U'«  Life, 


Cloth  limp,  price  Is., 

SHOOTING :    a  Manual  of  Practical   Information  on  thiJ 
branch  of  British  Field  Sports.    By  Robert  Blakbt. 

Contents  : — The  Gun — The  Dog — ^Modes  of  using  the  Gun  and  the  Dog 
— Grouse — Partridge — Pheasant —  Quail—Woodcock  —  Snipe  — Bustard- 
Fen-bird— Sea-fowl— Rook — Pigeon— Small  Birds— Rabbit — Deer— Game 
Laws,  &c. 

In  fcap.,  2b.,  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  bound  ;  250  pages, 

"DAREY  ON  HORSE  TAMING.  lUustrated  Edition,  with 
J-*'  important  Additions  ;  the  substance  of  all  Mr.  Rarey's  Lectures  on 
Horse  Taming,  with  Seven  full  page  Woodcuts  and  Seven  Vignettes, 
showing  every  stage  of  the  process,  and  every  Strap,  Bit,  &c.,  employed  in 
Taming.  Also  Directions  for  Teaching  Children  to  Ride — On  Riding  for 
Girls— How  to  Mount — To  use  the  Reins — On  the  Choice  of  Bridles, 
Saddles,  and  Bits,  with  Four  Woodcuts — On  Dress  for  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— and  also  on  Hv/niing^  with  hints,  axioms,  and  anecdotes,  for  tbe 
instruction  of  beginners  in  the  "noble  science  *' — Hunting  terms,  &c,  &c 

"It  is  replete  with  practical  instructions  for  taming  the  noble  animaL 
anecdotes  of  military  and  hunting  men,  hints  to  ladies  on  their  riding  c*- 
tume,  and  directions  for  riding,  breaking,  and  harnessing  horses  for  the  fi^*^ 
or  road." — Sporting  Review. 

Fcap.,  price  Is.  6d.  in  feincy  boards,  or  2s.  cloth  gilt, 

THE   SOLITARY  HUNTER;   or.  Sporting  Adventuies  in 
the  Prairies.     By  John  Palliser,  Esq.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  this  Solitary  Hunter  amongst  buffiilos,  bears,  and  wolves  tf* 
tmiurpassed  In  interest. 
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Post  8vo,  dothy  price  6s., 

THE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS ;  or,  A  Moob  in  Scot- 
LAND.    By  Thomas  Jbans.    With  lUustrations. 

This  highly  amusing  volume  shows  how  Mr.  Brixey  and  Mr.  Fribbles,  two 
•  gentlemen  about  town/  were  induced  by  an  alluring  advertisement  to  *  tak 
a  muir '  iu  Scotland ;  how  they  equipped  themselves  for  the  occasion ;  what 
happened  by  the  way ;  their  astonishment  at  the  naked  fcu:t9  when  they  reached 
their  sporting  groimds ;  how  they  opportunely  picked  up  *  a  friend  in  need,'  a 
certain  Captain  Downey,  and  profited  thereby ;  the  humorous  sporting  adven- 
ture that  befel  them,  and  other  diverting  incidents,  until  the  final  interesting 
consummation.  

In  1  Vol.  post  8vo,  price  Ss.  half-bound, 

SPORTING    SCENES    AMONG    THE    KAEFIRS    OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  Capt.  Dratsoh,  R.A.    With  8  Large  Illus- 
trations, by  Harrison  Weir,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

"  Captain  Drayson's  work  will  (as  far  as  adventurous  sports  are  concerned) 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  those  of  Qordon  Cumming  and  Jules  Qerard,  and 
its  literary  merit  surpasses  them.  The  author  seems  to  delight  in  recounting 
the  stirring  incidents  in  which  ho  has  taken  part ;  hence  the  truthful  picture 
of  the  scenes  of  his  sporting  triumphs.  The  volume  is  not  only  mteresting, 
but  instructive ;  it  contains  much  valuable  information  of  the  Kaffirs  and 
their  country,  intermixed  with  sensible  remarks,  sparkling  language,  and 
humorous  anecdotes.*' — Leader. 

"To  the  lovers  of  field  sports  this  book  Will  be  a  perfect  treat  Eveiy 
chapter  is  rich  in  amusing  or  startling  stories/'— ^nctey  Times. 


Post  Syo,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth  extra,  or  4b.  gilt  edges, 

WILD  SPORTS  IN  THE  EAR  WEST.    By  Frederick 
Gerstakcker.     Translated  from  the  German.     With  numerous 
Tinted  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

"  The  volume  is  one  for  the  minority  of  readers.  For  the  sportsman  whose 
quarry  is  not  the  partridge  or  the  grouse,  but  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  and  the 
hart  and  hind  of  the  mountain ;  for  the  admirer  of  descriptions  of  grand 
scenery ;  and  for  him  who  is  curious  to  know  the  habits  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
settlements  farthest  removed  from  what  is  called  civilization,  llie  tinted 
Illustrations  add  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  work."— (?6<«rv€r. 

\*  A  Cheap  Edition,  without  illnstrations,  price  Is.  6d.  boards. 

Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth  extra, 
CPORTING  IN  BOTH  HEMISPHERES.     By  J.  D'Ewes, 
^     Author  of  "China,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands."    With  Illus- 
trations by  Harrison  Weir.     Printed  in  Colours. 

"This  volume  is  filled  with  a  narrative  of  spirit-stirring  adventures,  which 
will  be  eagerly  read  and  greatly  admired."— Jelr<  JUeuenger. 

In  fcap.  Svo,  price  6d.  fancy  boards, 

A  DAY  WITH  THE  BROOKSIDE  HARRIERS.    By  Sir 
Richard  Levinqb,  Bart.,  M.P. 
**The  author  has  a  gossiping,  familiar,  agreeable,  and  natural  style  of  jotting 
down  his  thoughts,  without  committing  the  dreadful  sin  of  amateux«^  \.'q».\.^\ 
straining  after  flin,  and  eternally  p<^tig  jokea  •A,  VJassa  x««>dAx^r< 
Journal. 
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THE    BIFLE. 


In  fcap.  Svo,  price  2a.  6d.  half-boimd, 

THE  RIFLE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT.  Comprising  a 
description  of  that  valuable  Weapon  in  all  its  yarieties.  By  Hiis 
Busk,  M.A.,  Captain,  Victoria  Bifles.  With  nnmerous  BIustntioDS. 
Seventh  Edition,  with  much  additional  matter,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

"  We  ventore  to  gay  that  this  work  is  an  acquisition  to  all  who  are  interested 
practically  or  scientincally,  in  the  study  of  the  Bifle  and  its  effects,  "—iftiitary 
SpeetcOor. 

"  Decidedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  Rifles  that  has  appeared.'-* 
Brighton  Ghuirdian. 

"  Contains  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  yomv 
rifleman.  "—Jfomirv  Pott. 


In  fcap.  Svo,  price  2i.  6d.  half -bound, 

HANDBOOK  FOR  HYTHE.  ComprisiDg  a  familiar  Ex- 
planation of  the  Laws  of  Projectiles,  and  an  Introduction  to  the 
System  of  Musketry  now  adopted  by  all  Military  Powers.  By  Habs  Busk. 
With  numerous  Practical  Illustrations. 

"  In  preparing  this  Handbook  for  the  press,  I  have  had  two  objects  in  view. 
The  principal  one  was  to  give  in  a  condensed  form  the  informatton  ordinarily 
imparted  during  one  of  the  regular  courses  of  musketry  instruction  at  Hytba 
so  that  those  who  obtain  access  to  that  admirable  institution,  might  arrivs 
well  grounded  theoretically  in  the  principles  they  will  there  find  practicaliy 
illustrated ;  and  that  others,  who  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  montfali 
sojourn  at  that  training  groimd,  may  teach  themselves  somet^ing^  more  than 
the  mere  rudiments  of  the  science."— TAe  Avthor'a  Prtface. 


HANS  BUSK'S  RIFLE  VOLUNTEERS. 
In  boards.  Is.  6d.  with  fancy  cover, 

RIFLE  VOLUNTEERS,  AND  HOW  TO  DBILL  THEM. 
By  Hans  Busk,  Author  of  "The  Bifle,  and  How  to  Use  It," 
"Navies  of  the  World,"  &c.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  Enlarged  wd 
Improved,  with  additional  Illustrations. 


In  case,  price  Ss.  linen  mounted, 

HANS  BUSK'S  TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 
COMPANY  DRILL.    Embracing  the  Latest  Regulations  for  the 
Line,  Militia,  and  Volunteers. 

Each  evolution  is  here  arranged  in  so  lucid  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible 
at  a  glance.  The  use  of  this  admirable  Table  will  save  many  weaiy  hoof 
in  the  drill-yard,  and  wUl  materially  lessen  the  labour  of  instmctoEB. 
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In  demy  Syo,  price  Is.  cloth  limp, 

"pIPLE  TAEGET  EEGISTERS.     For  Eecording  unerringly 
J-^  the  Result  of  each  Day's  Practice. 

Without  this  Guide  every  shot  fired  is  so  much  powder  and  lead  thrown 

away. 

I  On  a  card,  price  3d., 

«  A  IMING  DEILL  AND  IN-DOOE  EIFLE  PEACTICE. 
■  -^  By  Captain  Busk.  On  the  Card  are  printed  Models  of  Taints,  repre- 
-    senting  the  precise  appearance  of  the  Regulation  Target  at  various  distances. 


Price  108.  6d.  half-bound, 

THE    SHOT-GUN    AND    SPOETING    EIFLE. 
See  page  15. 
This  valuable  Work  contains  130  pages  on  the  subject  of  Gunnery  and 
descriptions  of  various  Rifles. 


Price  Is.  6d.  boards, 

RIFLE  CLUBS  AND  VOLUNTEEE  COEPS.  By  W.  H. 
Russell,  the  Times  Special  Correspondent. 
"  In  the  following  pages  the  writer,  deeply  impressed  by  the  importance  of 
the  ereat  national  movement  which  is  now  taking  place  in  England,  seeks  to 
renaer  palatable  and  serviceable  to  his  countrymen  such  fruits  of  experience 
as  a  civilian  could  gather  in  the  course  of  three  campaigns,  wherein  the  rifle 
and  riflemen  had  their  fullest  development  and  largest  nae."— Extract  from 
Prtfaee, 

Fcap.,  sewed,  price  6d., 

THE  EIFLE   MOVEMENT  FOEESHOWN,  IN   PEOSE 
AND  VERSE,    FROM   1848   TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME.     By 
Habtht  F.  Tuppsb.    Fourth  Edition. 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAB  WOBKSL 


H  I  S  T  O  B  Y. 


PRESCOTT'S    HISTORICAL    WORKS. 

THE    AUTHOR'S    EDITIONS. 
{Formerly  publithed  by  H,  BerUley). 


I.    LIBRARY    EDITION. 

HISTOEY    OF   PHILIP    THE    SECOND    OF    SPAI^. 
8  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits,  £2  2m, 
*«*  The  Third  Yolnme  sold  separately,  price  148. 

THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND   ISABELLA.    In 
2  Vols,  demy  8to,  vith  Steel  Plates,  21e. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.      In  2  Vols,  demy  8to, 
cloth,  with  Steel  Plates,  218. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.    In  2  Vols,  demy  8vo,  doth, 
with  Steel  Plates,  218. 

HARLES  THE  FIFTH,  by  Robertson,  with  ContinuatioD 
by  Pbksoott.     2  Vols,  demy  8to>  doth,  with  Portraits,  218. 


C 


If.   CABINET    EDITION. 

HISTORY    OF    PHILIP    THE    SECOND    OP    SPAIN, 
3  Vols,  post  8to,  doth,  with  Portmts,  168. 

THE    REIGN    OF     FERDINAND    AND     ISABELLA. 
3  Vols,  post  8yo,  doth,  with  Plates,  12s. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.     3  Vols,  post  8vo,  doth, 
with  Plates,  128. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.      3  Vols,  post  8vo,  doth, 
with  Plates,  128. 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH,  by  Robertson,  witb  Continuation 
by  Pbesoott.    2  Vols,  post  8vo,  cloth,  lOs. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.    In  One  Volume, 
post  8yo,  cloth,  with  Pktte,  48. 


III.   ONE   VOLUME    EDITION. 

In  58.  Volumes,  Crown  8yo,  cloth,  with  Portraits., 

TJISTORY    OF    PHILIP    THE    SECOND    OF    SPAIN. 

rPHE    REIGN    OF    FERDINAND     AND     ISABELLA 
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PR]5SC0TT^S    HISTORICAL   WORKS. 


THE    ONE    VOLUME    EDITION-^mtintted. 

rjPHE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 
^rilE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU, 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH,  by  Robeutson,  with  Continuation 
by  Prbscott. 

IV.    ROUTLEDGE'S  CHEAP   EDITION,  UNABRIDGED. 

In  Fcap.  8yo. 

HILIP  THE  SECOND.     3  Vols,  bds.,  6s.,  or  cloth,  Ts.  6d. 


P 
F 


ERDINANDAND  ISABELLA.  2  Vols,  bds.,  4s.,  or  cloth,  6s. 
nONQUEST   OF   MEXICO.     2  Vols,  bds.,  48.,  or  cloth,  Ss. 
pONQUEST    OF   PERU.     2  Vols,  bds.,  4s.,  or  cloth,  6s. 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH,  by  Robertson,  with  Continuation 
by  Fbescott.     2  Vols,  bds.,  48.,  or  cloth,  6s. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  bds.,  2s.,  or  cloth, 
28. 6d. 

In  3  Vols,  post  8to,  price  18s.  cloth  extra, 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.      A  History. 
By  J.  LoTHEOP  Motley.    A  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author. 

*  A  work  of  real  historical  value,  the  result  of  accurate  criticism,  written  in 
a  liberal  spirit,  and  trota  first  to  last  deeply  interesting."— ^t/tmcrom. 


In  5  Vols.  fcap.  8vo,  boards,  lOs.,  or  in  cloth  lettered,  128.  6d., 

BANCROFT'S  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  With  Index. 
This  standard  Work  has,  in  the  five  volumes,  more  than  6000 
references  to  the  best  Historical  Works  and  Manuscripts  in  existence.  It 
takes  its  stand  in  literature  by  the  side  of  Alison's  *' Europe,"  and 
Macaula/s  ''England."  Its  style  is  lofty  and  eloquent^  written  with 
candour,  neither  exaggerating  vices  of  character,  nor  reviving  national 
animosities,  but  rendering  a  just  tribute  to  virtuQ,  wherever  found. 

Post  8vo,  price  28.  6d.,  cloth  lettered, 

FELICE'S    HISTORY    OF    THE    PROTESTANTS   CS^ 
FEANCE,   from  the  Commencement  oi   \Xie  "SjfclQTtsMwVIvsa.  \a  '^'^ii 
Present  Time.     Tnuislated  from  the  Revised  anji  QoTT«^:XfidL^S.d^v^^^ 
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In  4  Vols.  Svo,  price  £1  IOb.,  cloth  lettered, 

RUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUROPE,  with  a  View  of  the 
'  Progress  of  Society  from  the  Rise  of  the  Modem  Kingdoms.  A  Kew 
Edition,  continued  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856,  to  which  is  added  a  com- 
pendious Index,  compiled  expressly  for  this  Edition. 

The  Fourth  Volume  (from  the  year  1802  to  1856)  is  sold  separately, 
price  108.  6d.  It  forms  the  best  handbook  of  General  History  for  the  hwt 
half -century  that  can  be  had. 

All  the  Candidates  for  the  Oovemment  CivU  Service  are  exammtd  ts 
"  RusselVa  Modem  Ewropey''^  as  to  their  knowledge  of  General  Hittary. 

In  1  Vol.  price  5fl.,  doth  lettered, 

EUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUROPE  EPITOMIZED.  For 
the  Use  of  Students  and  Schools,  with  an  Index,  forming  a  com- 
plete Text-Book  of  Modem  History  ;  a  perfect  Treasury  of  Facts,  Datea^ 
and  Important  Eyents  ;  the  History  of  Kingdoms  and  States  ;  and  LiveB 
of  celebrated  Characters.     By  Gkorok  Townsend. 

."  This  is  an  admirably  executed  and  elegantly  printed  epitome  of  the  best 
modem  history  in  our  language.  The  epitomiser  nas  performed  his  task  in  • 
masterly  style,  exercising  a  sound  judgment  in  giving  prominence  to  the  meat 
interesting  portions  of  his  subject,  bringing  them  out  in  full  and  bold  relief  om 
the  map  of  the  past,  and  describing  them  at  greater  length,  while  he  his 
abridged  less  important  matters,  but  without  interrupting  the  thread  of  Um 
narrative.  We  have  thus  supplied  what  has  long  been  wanting  to  even 
student  of  English  literature — a  thoroughly  trustworthy  handboMc,  in  yfbJOi 
the  chief  events  of  modem  history  are  set  forth  in  a  dear,  concise,  and  intel- 
ligent iorm."— Morning  Herald. 

All  Candidates  for  offices  in  Her  Majesty's  CivU  Service  ctre  exanmd 
in  ^^RusseWs  Modem  EwopeJ*^ 


In  8  Vols., post  8yo,  price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth  lettered, 

MICHAUD'S    HISTORY   OF    THE    CRUSADES.      The 
First  English  Edition  translated  from  the  French.     With  Notes. 
Memoir  and  Preface  by  W.  Bobson. 

Post  8yo,  price  5fl.,  cloth  lettered, 

BONNECHOSE'S    HISTORY  OF   FRANCE.      The  First 
English  Edition,   with  Index,    Translated  by  W.   Robsof,   Esq., 
Translator  of  Michaud's  "  History  of  the  Crusades,"  &c. 

Fcap.,  cloth,  price  Is.^ 

THE   HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  from  the  CONaUEST  of 
GAUL  BY  THE  EOMANS  to  the  PEACE  OF  1866.     By  Ameiu 
B.  Edwards. 

*'This  is  the  best  condensation  of  French  History  that  we  are  acquainted 
■with,  for  the  author  has  very  successfully  managed  to  give  a  very  lazge 
number  of  facts  in  a  very  limited  space."— &a«ejwian. 

"Is  a  volume  that  cannot  iei\  to  -^xo^e  VL&Ckl\3i,  «,&^claLU7  to  the  yoathftd 
t"^    •'■'^ent,  who  has  here  a  taithiuV.  and  coTvcv&Q\:5s^Ars  oil  \2qa  ^^«c^i^  ^  %rafr«ii^ 

mty  centuries.'*— Ifational  Statid^Td. 
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Royal  8yo,  price  9s.  cloth  extras 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  POPES.  By  Leopold  Ranke. 
Induding  their  Church  and  State,  the  Re-ofganisation  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Consolidation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
means  taken  to  effect  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Germany,  to  reyive 
Romanism  in  France,  and  to  suppress  Protestant  Principles  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  Translated  from  the  last  edition  of  the  German  by  Walteb  K. 
Kelly,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

"  This  translation  of  Banke  we  consider  to  be  yery  superior  to  any  other  in 
the  English  language."— i>u6{m  Review. 


Fcap.  8yo,  price  2s.,  cloth  boards, 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  ITALY  SINCE  THE  CONGRESS 
OP  VIENNA.    By  A.  L.  V.  GEKTTOir.    With  Portraits  of  Cavour 
and  AzEQLio. 

An  historical  summary  of  the  Reyolutions  and  other  Remarkable  Political 
Eyents  which  haye  occurred  in  the  yarious  Italian  States,  from  1815  to  the 
present  time.  

In  post  Syo,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  from  the  EarUest 
Period  of  English  Intercourse  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Charles 
MaoFarlane.  With  Additions  to  the  Year  1858,  by  a  late  Editor  of 
the  Delhi  Oazette,    Illustrated  with  numerous  Engrayings. 

•*  A  more  yaluable  present  than  the  volume  before  us  could  not  have  been 
offered  for  those  youths  who  are  now  qualifying  at  Addiscombe  and  Haileybury 
to  eclipse  the  glories  of  a  Clive,  a  Hastings,  or  a  Wellesley."— 3Vii^'«  Magazine. 


T 


Fcap.,  boards,  price  l8.6d., 

THE  MUTINY  IN  INDIA,  from  its  Commencement  to  the 
Relief  of  Lucknow  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Narratiye  of  the  Defence  of 
the  Residency,  and  Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Hayelock.  By  a  former 
Editor  of  the  Delhi  Gazette, 

Fcap.,  cloth  boards,  price  28., 
HE  SEPOY  REVOLT ;   its  Causes  and  its  Consequences. 
By  Hekbt  Mead. 

In  1  Vol.,  crown  8yo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.,  or  in  2  Vols.,  doth,  price  58., 

THE  HISTORY  OP  EXTRAORDINARY  POPULAR 
DELUSIONS.  By  Charles  Mackat,  LL.D.  The  Third  Edition, 
illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engrayings,  from  scarce  Prints 
and  other  authentic  sources. 

Among  which  will  be  found  the  following  interesting  subjects : — The 
South  Sea  Bubble,  The  Tulipomama,  Relics,  Modern  Prophecies, 
Duels  and  Ordeals,  Love  op  the  Marvellous,  The  0.  P.  Mania,  The 
Crusades,  The  Witoh  Manla.,  The  Slow  Poisoners,  Haunted  Houses, 
The  Alohyuists,  Fortune-teluno,  The  Magnetisers,  &c. 

♦*  These  volumes  will  captivate  the  attention  of  readers  who,  according  to 
their  various  tempers,  feel  either  inclined  to  laugh  at  or  sigh  over  tha  1«9?&2«^ 
of  mankind." — Times. 
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In  fc&p.  8yo,  price  Gd.,  limp  cloth, 

HAMPSHIRE.     Being  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Basing- 
stoke Mechanics*  Institute  by  the  Earl  or  Cabvabyov. 


In  fcap.  8yo,  price  Is.  6d.  boards,  Is.  8d.  strongly  bound,  or  in  doth  ffl% 
2b.,  or  with  the  Qnestions  and  CoIoai*ed  Map,  red  sheep,  38., 

LANDMARKS    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 
By  the  Rev.  Jambs  White. 

'*  We  hold  this  to  be  a  pattern  volume  of  cheap  literature.  It  is  so  written 
that  it  cannot  £Eiil  to  amuse  and  enlighten  the  more  igrnoraiit ;  yet  it  is  a  book 
that  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  too,  by  the  most  polished  sdiolir. 
In  a  word,  excellent  gifts  are  applied  to  the  advantage  of  the  people— a  poetical 
instinct  and  a  full  knowledge  of  English  History.  It  has  nothing  about  it  of 
commonplace  compilation.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  remarkable  abiHty, 
having  as  such  a  style  of  its  own,  and  a  grace  that  cannot  fail  to  exercise  its 
"eiuing  influence  upon  imeducatcd  people.  The  amount  of  solid  inforroatioa 
iv  compresses  in  a  small  compass  excites  in  the  reader's  mind  repetUed  sor- 
prise." — The  JSxamirur. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  strongly  bound, 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LANDMARKS  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORT.  With  Genealogical  and  Chronological  Tables,  and 
Coloured  l/iAp  of  Great  Britain ;  showing  at  one  view  its  diyisions  into 
Roman  Provinces,  Saxon  Kingdoms,  and  English  Counties,  with  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Ancient  British  Tribes.  Designed  by  Pbanois  Youitg,  St. 
Edmund^s  School,  Eingsbridge. 


Uniform  with  **  Landmarks  of  the  History  of  England." 
In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  boards.  Is.  8d.  strongly  bound,  or  2b.  cloth  gilt^ 

LANDMARKS  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF   GREECE.    By 
the  Rev.  James  White. 

"It  is  well  proportioned,  well  planned,  well  executed  fh>m  b^finning  to 
end.  All  the  salient  points  of  Grecian  History  are  presented  distinctly,  and 
in  their  proper  order  and  connection.  Mr.  White  has,  too,  a  flexible  transna- 
reut  style,  puiicularly  adapted  for  such  a  summary  as  he  has  undertaken  to 
prei>a,re."—Atherueum. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  28.  cloth,  or  2s.  6d.  roan  lettered, 

GOLDSMITH'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.      A    New 
Edition,   with  Continuation  to  the  Death  of  Wellington.      With 
Portraits  of  all  the  Sovereigns. 

**  In  this  edition,  the  editor  has  added  some  facts  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  author,  and  preceded  the  original  work  by  a  short  notice  of  the  earlier 
history,  gathered  from  the  old  chroniclers,  and  continued  to  the  present  time. 
To  each  chapter  is  appended  a  series  of  questions,  by  means  of  which  Uie 
tutor  will  readily  be  enabled  to  examine  the  pupil  as  to  the  impressions  the 
facts  have  made  on  his  memory." 
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A    NEW    HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND. 
In  post  8to,  price  7«.  6d.,  cloth  extra,  850  pages, 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Time.    By  the  £ev.  James  White,  Author  of  '*  Landmarks 
of  England  and  Greece,"  "  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries." 

This  History  of  England  aims  to  be  a  standard  work,  both  for  schools 
and  £stmilies.  In  its  850  pages,  it  comprises  every  striking  incident  in  our 
chequered  story  that  has  had  an  endearing  influence  on  our  national  career, 
as  well  as  a  critical  analysis  of  the  leading  events,  subdivided  into  sections, 
and  a  copious  historical  index  for  the  use  of  students. 


In  2  Vols,  demy  8vo,  doth,  5s.,  or  the  2  Vols,  in  1,  cloth,  4s.  6d., 

HALF-HOURS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     Selected  and 
Arranged  by  Charles  Knight.     Forming  a  Companion  Series  to 
the  "Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors." 

Tho  articles  are  chiefly  selected  so  as  to  afford  a  succession  of  graphic  parts 
of  English  History,  chronologically  arranged,  from  the  consideration  that  the 
portions  of  history  upon  which  general  readers  delight  to  dwell  are  those 
which  tell  some  story  which  is  complete  in  itself,  or  furnish  some  illustration 
which  has  a  separate  as  well  as  a  general  interest. 


In  1  Vol.,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

OUTEAM  AND  HAVELOCK'S  PERSIAN  CAMPAIGN. 
By  Capt.  Q,  H.  Hunt,  78th  HigManders.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Summary  of  Persian  History.  With  8  Tinted  Lithographs,  from  designs 
by  the  Author. 

"  The  gallant  narrator  of  the  Persian  Campaign  lived  to  take  his  part  in  the 
glorious  advance  on  Cawnpore,  where  he  perished  of  cholera.  But  his  name 
will  survive  among  those  who  deserve  well  of  their  country."— ^fAencncm. 


In  post  8vo,  price  5b.  cloth  extra,  or  5s.  6d.  gilt  edges, 

GBEAT  BATTLES  OF  THE  BKITISH  ARMY ;  including 
the  Battles  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  William  Harvey, 

This  is  the  most  complete  volume  published  of  the  battles  in  which  the 
English  army  has  been  from  time  to  tune  engaged.  It  commences  with  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  and  details  every  important  event  to  the  close  of  the  Russian 
War  in  1855.  

In  post  8vo,  price  58.  doth  extra,  or  with  gilt  edges,  5s.  6d., 

THE    GEEAT    SIEGES    OF   HISTORY.     By  William 
Eobson;   including  Sebastopol,  Delhi,  and  Lncknow,  by  Captain 
Spankie.    With  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 


In  1  Vol.  demy  8vo,  price  148.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  CRIMEA.    By 
W.  H.  EusSELij  the  Times  Special  Correspondent.     IlbiBfew^ftA.^«>Sia. 
Plans  of  the  Battles.    Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  S\.^\  "eoxViBlYX.  Qi  ^Jaa  isssSJaax. 
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In  small  post  Svo,  price  5s.  doth  extra,  gilt, 

PICTURES   FROM   THE    BATTLE-FIELDS.     By  Tm 
BoYiKO  Englishman.    The  Third  Edition,  with  ninstrations  firos 
Sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  and  Chapters  respecting — 


Scntari  and  its  Hos- 
pitals. 
Miss  Nightingale. 
Balaklaya. 
A  Snow  Storm. 


The  Commissariat 

again. 
A  cSunp  Dinner. 
The  Heights  hefore 

SehastopoL 


The  Baahi-BazooL 
Russian  Officers  aid 

Soldiers. 
The  French  OflBcer. 
The  Zonaye. 


In  post  Svo,  price  68.  doth  extra,  gilt^ 

S OYER'S  CULINARY  CAMPAIGN.  An  interestmg 
Account  by  the  late  M.  Soyer,  of  his  Doings  and  Adyentures  in  tin 
Crimea  during  the  War.  With  a  Chapter  on  COOKERT  in  a  CAMFAIQK, 
and  many  yaluable  Recipes.  Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  nomeioai 
Sngrayings. 

Fcap.  boardSi  price  Is., 

SEBASTOPOL :    The  Story  of  its  FaU.      By  Geobgb  B. 
Emerson,  Editor  of  ^*  Voices  horn,  the  Ranks." 


In  small  post  8yo,  price  58.  cloth  extra, 

EMBASSIES  AND  FOREIGN  COURTS.  A  History  of 
Diplomacy.  By  Thb  RoyiNQ  Englishman.  The  Second  Edition. 
"The  'Roving  Englishman '  is  a  satirical  chronicler.  His  style  is  not  lee 
lively  than  severe— not  subtle  enough  for  irony,  but  caustic,  free,  and  fall  of 
earnest  meaning.  This  volume  is  also  an  admirable  manual,  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  general  knowledge  of  history  and  the  worldsgo^ 
diplomacy." — The  Athenceum. 


Fcap.  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  GREAT  CITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES;  or  the 
Landmarks  of  European  Civilisation.  By  Theodobb  Alois  Buoklit, 
B.A.  Contains  Historicid  Sketches  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Basle,  Upsak  and 
Stockholm,  Jnlin  and  Wisby,  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa  and  G^oa,  Eoneu, 
Paris,  London,  York,  Winchester,  Oxford,  Toledo,  Yuste,  Granada, 
Cologne,  Nuremberg,  Hamburgh,  Ili^ta,  Bagdad. 


Price  38.  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt,  or  48.  gilj»  edges, 

THE  ANCIENT  CITIES  OP  THE  WOKLD,  in  their  CHoiy 
and  their  Desolation.  By  the  Eev.  T.  A.  Buckley,  M:.A.  Dlos- 
trated  with  numerous  Engravings.  The  Third  Edition.  Contains  Histo- 
rical Sketches  of  Babylon,  Nineyeh,  Thebes,  Memphis,  Fersepolis, 
Damascus,  Baalbek,  Palmyra,  Tyre,  Petra,  Eock-Ilewn  Cities  of  India, 
Pekin,  Jerusalem,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Sardis,  Euins  in.  America,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Elis,  Mycen»,  \eu,  "Rome,  ^ssaiaaMw-m.. 
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In  1  Vol.,  thick  fcap.,  Svo,  cloth,  price  12s.  6d., 

MEN  OF  THE  TIME ;  or,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Liviiu!  Characters,  comnrisiiu; — 


Living  Characters,  comprising- 

Authors.  Engineers. 

Architects.  Journalists. 

Artists.  Lawyers. 

Composers.  Men  of  Science. 

Capitalists.  Monarchs. 

Dramatists.  Novelists. 

Divines.  Painters. 

Discoverers.  Philanthropists. 


Poets.  ^ 

Politicians. 

Sculptors. 

Statesmen. 

Travellers. 

Voyagers. 

"Warriors,  &c. 


Together  with  Biographical  Notices  cf  Cblebbated  Women  of  thb  Tims. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.,  doth  boards,  or  cloth  lettered,  2a.  6d*, 

EMINENT   MEN  AND   POPULAK  BOOKS.    B^printed 
from  The  Times. 
General  Contents. — George  Stephenson — ^Macaulay*s  History  of  England 
— Sidney  Smithr— "Westward  Ho  ! — Tom  Moore — Thackeray's  Miscellanies — 
Gainsborough — Charlotte  Bronte — Dred — James  Boswell — Herodotus,  and 
Montalembert. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  28.,  cloth  boards,  or  doth  lettered,  2s.  6d., 

BIOGBAPHY  AND  CKITICISM ;  Keprinted  from  The  Times, 
General  Contents  :— James  "Watt — Mrs.  Elliott's  First  French  Revo- 
lution— Family  Vicissitudes — ^Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— Doran's  Hano- 
verian Queens — Meadows'  Chinese  Empire — Lord  Cockbum's  Memorials  of 
his  Time — Mrs.  Fitzherbert — The  Southern  Counties  of  England — English- 
•women  in  America — Mediasval  London — My  Diary  in  India. 


Price  2s.,  boards,  or  cloth,  2b.  6d., 

GAEIBALDI'S  MEMOIES.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
edited  by  Alexandre  Dumas. 
This  Extraordinary  Autobiography  has  all  the  romantic  interest  which 
can  attach  itself  to  a  career  of  heroic  adventure,  over  which  the  shadows  of 
crime  have  never  been  cast,  which  is  gloriously  unstained  by  selfishness, 
and  which  has  been  uniformly  dedicated,  with  the  sublimest  imreserve,  to 
the  noblest  pursuits  and  aspirations  of  the  human  race. 

"  Garibaldi's  Autobiography  will  be  universally  read,  and  will  take  its  plaoQ 
by  the  side  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  for  iiniversal  attractiveuQaa,'^\^<b'^»iBQici^^ 
Will  command  recognition  hereafter  among  tUQ  Cla»8\c«  o|  BT^tetmr    *""  "*""' 
Times,  July  15, 1860. 


nnoomnioii  talent*  and  to  Jemmy  BosweU  we  in< 
soprame  deUgfat."— Jfocaidajr. 


Crown  8to,  price  U.  6d^  doth  g^t,  or 

BOSWELL'S    TOUB    TO    THE    HEI 
with  the  Life  of  Dr.   Johnson.      With  max 
complete  Index  to  the  5  Yolnmes. 


In  post  8to,  price  5s.,  doth  lettc 

LIFE  OF  MONTROSE.  THE  CAPTA 
SCOTLAND.    By  James  Grabt,  Anthor  of  tl 
<(  The  Aide-de-Camp.**    With  many  Illnstrations. 


In  1  VoL  fcap.  8to,  price  2i.  Bd.,  d< 
TI7ELLINGT0N    (LIFE    OF).     By  Ch 

*  V       With  a  condading  chapter  by  the  late  Re^ 
BlnBtntions  by  Johh  Gilbert. 

The  times  in  whidi  we  lire  eeem  to  call  for  an  t 
military  prowefls.  and  of  the  science,  skill,  valoar,  a 
&tben^  as  well  on  the  battle-field  as  on  the  ocean. 

*«*  A  Cheap  Edition,  price  Is.,  in  boards,  withon 


In  1  VoL  fcao.  8to,  price  Ss.  6d.,  dot 
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In  1  Vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.,  doth  gilt, 
ELSON'S  LIFE.    By  Joseph  Allen,  Author  of  "Battles 

of  the  British  Navy."     Wiih  a  Portrait  of  Nelson. 

"  To  Mr.  Allen  we  owe  the  inexpressible  advantage  of  being  able  to  read 
Nelson's  biography  unincumbered  by  idle  speculations,  denuded  of  the  tedious 
detail,  and  yet  sufficiently  nautical  to  give  an  appropriate  colouriug  to  the 
exciting  and  glorious  narmtive.'*— United  Service  QasetU, 

\*  A  Cheap  Edition,  price  Is.  in  boards,  without  Illustrations. 


In  1  Vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6cL  cloth  lettered, 
■pXMOUTH'S    (LOKD)    LIEE.        By    Edward    Osler. 

"  It  is  the  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  England  will  hereafter  commit  the 
honour  of  her  flag,  to  study  well  the  examples  of  the  great  sea  officers  whose 
services  illustrate  the  annals  of  their  country.  Among  these  bright  examples, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  carefid  study  than  Admiral  Lord  Exmoudi.  We  there- 
fore hail  with  pleasure  the  cheap  editidn  of  the  life  of  this  great  and  good 
sailor." 


In  1  Vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth  extra,  or  with  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d., 

JULIUS  C^SAR  (LIFE  OF).    By  the  Yen.  John  Williams, 
Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  Author  of  "Life  of  Alexander."    "With  Four 
Illustrations. 

In  writing  this  life  of  Julius  Csesar,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give 
as  truthful  a  view  of  the  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  this  '*  foremost  man  of 
all  the  world,"  as  well  as  the  chief  characters  of  his  opponents  and  supporters ; 
thus  rendering  it,  as  it  were,  a  biography  of  the  celebrated  characters  who  lived 
in  CsBsar's  time. 

In  post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth  gilt, 

THE  CAVALIEKS  OF  FORTUNE.  By  James  Grant. 
Author  of  *  *  The  Romance  of  War."  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
Oeneral  Contents — Arthur  Count  de  Lally,  Colonel  John  Cameron, 
Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Greig,  Ulysses  Count  Brown,  Marshal  Lacy  ;  Count 
Lacy,  Marshal  of  the  Imperial  Armies  ;  Count  Lacy,  Captain-General  of 
Catalonia ;  Louis  Lacy,  Colonel  Butler,  Marshal  Clarke,  General  Kilmaine, 
Counts  O'Reilly  and  O^Donnel,  Baron  Loudon,  Count  0*ConneU,  Marshal 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Dalyell. 


In  1  Vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  68.  cloth  extra,  or  with  gilt  edges,  63.  6d., 
•RICHELIEU'S  LIEE.    ByW.RoBSON.    With  Illustrations. 

'•  The  reader  will  find  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  perusing  Mr.  Robson's 
very  able  and  intelligent  biography." — Observer. 

"  The  student  will  find  the  events  of  Richelieu's  life  reflected  as  in  a  nUrccvc." 
'^Liverpool  AUAon, 


so  STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


Fcap.  doth  gUt^  priee  2b.  6d^  or  3b.  with  gOt  edse% 

HEROES  OF  THE  LABORATORY  AND  THE  WM 
SHOP.     Bj  C.  L.  B&iQHTWSix.     With  niastntiou. 

The  bistory  of  a  workingrnum's  life  cannot  be  without  interast  ftrbatiti 
fspedally  if  it  be  a  true  narratiTe  of  ▼ictorioos  strag^e.  and  oDabaarai 
crowned  with  success.  In  this  ▼olnme  the  attempt  ia  nuMie  to  nreaot  li 
of  the  more  remarkable  examples  of  the  kind,  in  sncn  a  manner  as  to  a* 
those  who  may  here  find  the  life-histories  of  men  of  their  own  '^i— ,  bc! 
whom  acquired  wealth  and  deserved  the  respect  and  gratitude  <tf  mab 
The  achievements  of  nearly  thirty  of  these  heroes  are  here  narrated. 


In  1  Vol.  crown  8vo,  price  2b.  6d^  cloth  extra, 

EXTRAORDINARY  MEN:    their  Boyhood  and  Early li 
By  William  BvasiLL,  Esq.      The  Sixth  Edition,  illvgtnte^i 
Fifty  Sngravings  of  Portraits,  Birthplaces^  Ineidents,  &c.,  kc 

**  What  a  title  to  interest  the  youth  of  this  natton  !  It  teachesin  evoTl 
lessons  of  prudence,  frugality,  industry,  and  perseverance :  sni  h^i 
culties,  moral  and  physical,  have  been  succesaiiilly  oyercome." 


In  1  Vol.  crown  8to,  price  2b.  6cL,  cloth  extra,  gOt) 

EXTRAORDINARY   WOMEN  :    their  Girlhood  and  li 
Years.      By  William  Russell,   Esq.      Illustrated  with  rniias 
Engrayings,  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Dalziel. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d., 

CELEBRATED     CHILDREN     OF     ALL     AGES  ^ 
NATIONS.     By  M.  Masson.      With  Illustrations,  from  Desip 
Absolon. 

Children  celebrated  for  their 


Eoyal  Children, 
Martyr  Children, 
Courageous  Children, 
Learned  Children, 


Filial  Affection,  i 

Laborious  Children,  ' 

Poet  and  Artist  Children. 

"This  volume  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  benefit  theToa»'^ 
in  offering  to  their  consideration,  in  a  very  attractive  form,  the  rtvca^ 
actions  of  persons  of  their  own  age,  it  not  only  ensures  a  ready  svmpati:^' 
is  also  eminently  calculated  to  excite  emulation  and  encoura^  perx^ 


Price  Is., 


T  IVES  OF  GOOD  SERVANTS.     By  the  Author  o{'^ 
J-^  Powell." 

Ihese  biojrraphies  are  twenty  in  number,  their  materials  vervvarips 
all  delightfully  told.  The  book  should  be  given  by  all  lieads  of  honselK>- 
servanta  of  tkieVr  empXoy .  1^  Va  fVtXfe^  ^  <io  \>cvcTn.  ^^^^.x.  o^cjA     atiH  fcha  o^ 
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In  post  Svo,  price  7s.  6cL,  cloth  extra,  500  pages, 

MEMOIRS   OP   CHABLES    MATHEWS  THE  ELDER. 
Eevised  and  Condensed  by  Edmund  Yates.    Illustrated  with  nume- 
rous Steel  Engravings. 

This  entertaining  Volume  contains  Letters  and  Anecdotes  of 


Georok  the  Fourth,                          Byron, 
The  late  Duke  of  Welunqton,         Scott, 
Charles  Lamb,                                   Moore, 
Tub  Duke  of  Clarence,                    Colman, 
Mrs.  Jordan,                                     Elliston, 
James  and  Horace  Smith,                 Young, 

And  other  Celebrities  of  the  Time. 

Sheridan, 

CoLERIDQBr 
CURRAN, 

Hoao, 
Gabbick, 
Mrs.  Siddons, 

In  fcap.  8yo,  Ss.  boards,  or  38.  6d.  doth  gilt, 

ELLISTON'S  LIFE  AND  ENTERPRISES.     By  GEoaGB 
Raymond.    Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  Engravings  on  steel,  from 
designs  by  Phiz,  Cruikshank,  &c. 

''This  is  a  very  entertaining  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly^ 
accomplished,  and  versatile  actors  who  adorned  the  English  stage.  The  life  of 
R.  W.  Elliston,  \mlike  that  of  the  majority  of  his  professional  brethren,  aflforda 
ample  materials  for  a  readable  book,  and  this  volume  presents  indubitable 
testimony  in  proof  of  that  fact."— ifominy  Post. 


Fcap.,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  28.  boardf, 
ll/piMOIRS  OF   JOSEPH   GRIMALDI.     Edited  by  Boz. 
IVX  Yjritii  Illustrations  by  Gborgk  Cruikshank. 


In  post  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  :  a  Political  Biography.    By 
the  Eight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 

*' We  have  at  last  this  admirable  Biography  in  a  form  attainable  by  all.  It 
will  be  read  by  grateful  thousands.  It  has  been  got  up  with  such  evident  and 
scrupulous  care  that  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  recommend  this  hand- 
some volume  to  all  who  may  desire  to  possess  the  record  of  one  whose  (j^reatest 
virtue  was  his  public  honour,  and  who  will  find  in  this  record  a  tribute  of 
affectionate  criticism,  exact  appreciation  and  feeling,  imexaggerated  praise." 
— ConitUvtional  Press, 


In  1  Vol.,  price  8s.  6d*  cloth  gilt,  or  with  gilt  edges,  9s., 

HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OE  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 
By  William  Howitt.  With  Forty  Illustrations,  and  Frontispiece 
by  BiRKBT  Foster.  This  work  has  been  entirely  revised,  and  much  addi- 
tional matter  introduced. 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says,  "No  ^axt.  «^^^ 
delighted  me  more  than  your  '  Homes  and  Haunta.*  ** 
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Feap.  doth,  price  2b.  ;  or  in  boards.  It.  6d,, 

THE  DERBY   MINISTRY:  a  Series  of  Cabinet  PictuR 
By  Mark    Rochester.      Biographies   and   Critical  Noticaef 
Thirteen  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  Derby  Administration. 


'    In  fcap.  8yo^  price  2s.  doth  gilt^ 

ROBERT    BURNS  and    SIR    WALTER    SCOTT:  Ti 
Lives.    By  the  Bev.  James  White,  Author  of  the  "LuxMi 
English  History,"  &c.     With  a  Portrait. 


Price  6d.  boards, 

•nOBERT  BURNS:  His  Life  and  Beauties.      By  thcS 
AV        James  White,  Author  of  the  **  landmarks  of  EngUnd." 

The  recent  demonBtration  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Bums  tot  mi* 
stimulates  the  (mrioeityof  all  to  become  personally  acquainted.  thm«it»f 
biography,  with  this  charming  poet  of  Nature,  whose  ins^bred  stnivi 
become  '  familiar  as  household  words.'  This  renders  the  prasent  cbeipii 
of  Mr.  White's  admirable  memoir,  enriched  as  it  is  with  chmce  selectiMi 
the  poems,  particularly  acceptable. 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 
T  IFE    OF    OLIVER   GOLDSMITH.       By    Washixg? 
-L'        Irviko,  Author  of  "  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Ck  lumbns," 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 
TJEPRESENTATIVE     MEN.      By    R.    W.   Emee-^ 
-^*'   Contents  :  Plato— Swedenborg— Montaigne — Shakespeare— K»I^ 


—Goethe. 


Fcap.,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

COLUMBUS^   THE    LIFE   AND    VOYAGES   OF. 
Washinqton  Irvino. 


\ 
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FOREIGN    COUNTBIES. 


In  2  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  21s., 

MY  DIAEY  IN  INDIA,  and  Adventures  in  the  Field.    By 
William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D.,  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
Times.    With  Twelve  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

This  work  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  letters  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Times  from  Mr.  Russell's  graphic  pen  ;  it  is  an  entirely  new  book, 
and  contains  many  scenes  and  incidents  in  the  late  Indian  mutiny  which 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

"  '  My  Diary '  is  fax  more  important  in  a  political  and  prospective  sense,  than 
as  a  record  of  personal  adventures,  or  a  series  of  photographs  of  Indian 
warfare.  It  has  both  of  the  latter  attractive  features,  but  its  views  of  our 
Indian  policy  are  the  better  groimds  on  which  we  regard  it  as  so  important  to 
the  Eaglish  public."— 2%«  Timu,  Jan.  16,  1860. 

"Mr.  Russell's  *  Diary'  is  a  work  invested  with  extraordinary  interest  of  a 
permanent  value."— ifominjir  Star,  Jan.  19, 1860. 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  6d.  boards, 

INDIA;    its  History,   Climate,  Productions.      With  a   full 
Account  of  the  Origin,   Progress,  and  Development  of  the   Bengal 
Mutiny.    By  J.  H.  Siooqueleb.     With  Illustrations. 


U 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  58., 
P  AMONG  THE  PANDIES;  or,  a  Year's  Service  Against 

the  Mutineers.  By  Lieut.  Vivian  Dkeihq  Majekdib,  Royal  Artillery. 

An  interesting  accoimt  of  the  late  painful  struggles  in  India,  written  by  a 
participator  in  the  glorious  successes  of  the  British  arms. 


In  1  Vol.,  post  8vo,  doth,  price  68., 

WANDERINGS  IN  INDIA.     By  John  Lang,  Author  of 
"WiU  He  Marry  Her,"  "Ex-Wife,"  &c.,  &c. 
**  Contains  interesting  accounts,  derived  from  personal  ohservation,  of '  Nana 
Sahib/  '  Tantia  Topee,'  and  other  notorious  leaders  of  the  late  Indian  Mutiny.'*' 


In  post  8vo,  price  68.  doth  lettered, 

CHINA  IN  1857-58.    By  G.  Wingrove  Cooke.    Reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  TimeSy  with  great  Additions  and  Corrections 
by  the  Author.    Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Teh. 

"  The  letters  which  are  here  collected  contain  the  most  accm^te  information 
which  has  yet  been  laid  before  the  world  on  the  subject  of  China  and  the 
Chinese.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  add,  that  no  more  important  subject 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  present  generation." — liniet. 

"To state  that  these  are  the  best  letters  that  Vvk^^ \>fefeT».  c«tv\.Ttevs^^\» "^ 
newspaper  would  be  invidious,  but  "we  may  ea£Q\7  fSB.i  \Ja».\.  'Cix«^  \vK^^'asM 
been  surpassed."— /Sx/itrday  RevUw.  ^ 
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Fcap.,  price  Is.  6d.  boards, 

BILLETS  AND  BIVOUACS;    or,  Military  Adventures  in 
Persia  and  India. 


In  post  8to,  price  5i.  doth  gilt^ 

LIFE  IN  CHINA.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne,  M.A.,  for 
many  years  Missionary  among  the  Obinese.  With  Dlnstrations  and 
original  Maps  of  Ningpo,  Shanghai,  China  Proper,  Inhind  Trip  from  Ningpo 
to  Canton,  from  Sketches  by  the  Anthor.  The  Third  Thoiuand.  With 
Additions  and  a  Map. 

*'  Next  to  Mr.  Fortune,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  place  Mr.  Milne ;  like 
Mr.  Fortune,  he  entered  into  the  homes  and  daily  life  of  the  people^  in  t 
manner  which  only  a  man  speaking  the  language,  and  haTing^  some  actual 
purpose,  can  do.**— Spectator. 


Fcap.,  price  li.  boards, 

A  LADY'S    CAPTIVITY  AMONO  CHINESE   PIRATES 
IN  THE  CHINESE  SEAS.     Translated  from  the  French  of  Made- 
fBoiselle  Fannt  Loyiot  by  Amellil  B.  Edwards. 

*'  It  is  simple,  affecting,  and  occasionally  of  thrilling  interest." — John  BvR. 
"  The  work  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Messrs.  Routledge's 
cheap  prices." — Sunderland  Herald. 


In  post  8to,  price  6b.  cloth  gilt^ 

rAPAN  AND  ITS   PEOPLE.     By  Andeew    Steinmetz. 
With  numerons  Illastrations. 

Perhaps  no  event,  since  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  has  excited  more 
eager  curiosity  and  speculation  than  the  abundant  information  which  has  now 
firbt  reached  us  of  this  remarkable  country,  in  which  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
sation, as  ancient  as  that  of  China,  is  (unlike  that  coimtry)  found  to  be  com* 
patible  with  material  progress,  and  the  adoption  of  all  great  modem  discoveries 
in  scientific  mechanics,  &c.  Their  manners  and  ciistoms  are  very  singular, 
and  in  some  respects  not  imworthy  of  imitation.  Their  internal  government 
and  social  organisation  is  so  perfect  in  its  working,  that,  with  a  teeming  popu- 
lation, want  is  almost  unknown.  The  most  complete  information  in  all  its 
•details,  upon  Japan  and  its  people,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Steinmetz's  work, 
which,  in  its  variety  and  copiousness,  exhausts  every  topic  that  can  stimulate 
•our  curiosity. 


In  foap.  8to,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  or  2b.  boards, 
n^UEKEY.    By  The  Koving  Englishman.    Being  Sketches 

J-  from  Life,  partly  reprinted  from  **  Household  Words." 

"  This  work  possesses  an  especial  interest,  and  will  be  read  with  great  inte- 
rest and  advantage  to  aU  who  either  intend  visiting  Turkey,  or  would  like  t0 
become  better  acquainted  witYiWie'&aAV 
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Fourth  Edition.     In  post  8ro,  price  68.  cloth  lettered, 

TUKKEY,  RUSSIA,  THE  BLACK  SEA,  AND  CIECASSIA. 
By  Capt.  Speitoer.  Containing  many  niustrotions,  incjuding  Views 
of  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  and  four  Portraits  in  Colours  of  the  Sultan,  the  Czar, 
Schamyl,  and  a  Circassian  Lady.    With  a  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War. 

*'This  work  is  full  of  information.  Captain  Spencer  has  trarelled  in  and 
out,  round  and  through  the  Turkish  empire.  He  speaks  the  language  of  tho 
country,  and  enters  with  lore  into  the  feelings  of  the  people.  A  safer  guide  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find."— ^tAoueum. 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  boardit, 

TUKKEY,  PAST  AND  PRESENT:  its  History,  Topography, 
and  Besources.    By  J.  E.  Morell.    With  a  Map  x>f  the  Bosphoms. 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  6d.  boards, 

ECHOES  EEOM  THE  BACKWOODS.    By  Sir  Richard 
Q.  A.  Leyinoe,  Bart.,  M.P.     An  Account  of  a  Residence  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

This  volume  of  Sporting  Adventures  abounds  with  varied  inddent ;  riyer, 
forest,  prairie,  and  the  Wild  Indians  each  contributing  their  quota  of 
amusement. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  fancy  boards, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER'S  ISLAOT). 
With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  British  Settlement  on  the  North- 
West  CSoast  of  America,  as  well  as  the  Animals,  Prodncts,  and  Capabilities 
of  the  B«gion ;  with  the  Gold  Discoveries  and  a  Trip  to  Vancouver's  Island. 
Beprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Times;  and  reliable  Information 
respecting  the  best  ways  of  reaching  these  new  Gbld  Colonies.  With  a 
large  Mi^.     Compiled  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 

TRANSATLANTIC  WANDERINGS  ;  or,  a  last  look  at  the 
United  States.    By  Capt.  Oldkixok,  E.N. 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  fancy  boards, 

SAM  SLICK  IN  TEXAS ;   or,  The  Piney  Woods  Tavern. 
By  the  Author  of  **  A  Stray  Yankee." 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 

FEMALE  LIFE  AMONG  THE  MORMONS :  A  Narrative 
of  many  Years*  Personal  Experience.     By  tAi'fc  "TOfe  ^"l  ^  "^^tb^ss^ 
Elder,  recently  from  Utah. 


-D'i^ 
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Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 

THE  GOLD  COLONIES  OF  AUSTRALIA;  comprising 
their  History,  Territorial  Divisions,  Produce,  and  OapabilitieB  ;  hov 
to  get  to  the  Gold  Mines ;  and  every  Advice  to  Emigrante.  Bj  Q,  Butlu 
Eaep. 


N 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 

EW  ZEALAND :    Its  Emigration  and  Gold  Fields.     By 
G.  BuTLEE  Eabp,  formdrly  Member  of  the  Legislatiye  Council  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  object  of  the  following  boofic  is  to  supply  intending  emigrants  with  the 
information  requisite  to  enable  them  to  effect  their  purpose  certainly  and 
economically,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  such  an  outline  of  the  oolooy 
to  which  they  are  proceeding,  as  may  reasonably  assure  them  as  to  their 
future  prospects  when  arrived  there. 


Price  Is.  6d.  boards, 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED  TROOPER  IN  THE 
AUSTRALUN  POLICE.     By  William  Burhows. 

The  writer's  object  is  simply  to  communicate  what  he  knows — to  teU  a  plain 
"  unvarnished  tfUe,"  not  deficient  in  adventurous  incidents  and  the  disphty 
of  varied  character.  His  long  sojourn  in  the  *  bush,'  and  other  parts  of  the 
interior,  under  peculiarly  fietvourable  circumstances  for  observation,  has  enabled 
him  to  give  a  full  accoimt  of  many  subjects  highly  interesting  to  the  reader. 


WITH  STEEL  PLATES  FROM  BIRKET  FOSTER'S   DESIGNS. 

In  1  Vol.  4to,  price  10s.  6d.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges, 

THE  UPPER  RHINE,  from  Mayenz  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stanz  :  Its  Picturesque  Scenery  and  Historical  Associations.  De- 
scribed by  Hekrt  Mathew,  and  Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings  of  the 
following  places,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Birkst  Foster  :  Oppenheim— 
"Worms — ^Mannheim — Speier — Heidelberg — Strasbnrg — Freiburg — ^Basle— 
Ebeinfelden — Laufenburg — Eglisan— Schaflfhausen — Rbine  P^la,  Schaff- 
liausen — Island  of  Rcichenau — The  Lake  of  Constanz — The  City  of  Con* 
stanz,  from  the  Harbour— The  Council  Hall  at  Constanz — Friediichshafen 
— Lindau,  and  Bregenz. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2b.  6d.  cloth, 
'THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  POLAR  DISCOVERIES 

-■-  during  the  Nineteenth  Centuix  including  Captain  McCllntocVs 
Expedition.  By  P.  L.  Simmonds,  F.R.G.S.  The  Ninth  Edition,  witi 
Large  Map  and  Plates. 

This  Volume  is  a  complete  digest  of  every  expedition  to  the  Arc^ 

«ons  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  including  the  recent  one  of  Captain 
lintock. 
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In  1  Vol.,  price  78.  6d.  doth  lettered, 
TpPROTECTED    FEMALES    IN    NORWAY;    or,    The 
^     Pleaeantest  Way  of  Travelling  there,  passing  through  Denmark  and 
Sweden.     With  many  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Coloured  Illustrations. 

*•  A  sparkling  volume,  dashed  oflf  by  a  young  dame,  artist  in  words,  in 
coloiirs,  and  in  thoughts,  and  making  a  very  caaeade  of  light,  fresh,  natural 
talk  on  travel,  and  on  the  joys,  griefii,  humours,  terrors,  and  enjoyments  of  the 
Qelds  and  fiords  of  the  far  north."— ^CA«ncn(m. 

*'That  two  such  traveUers  should  cross  the  desolate  Logne  Fjeld,  and 
penetrate  where  no  ladies,  and  indeed  few  gentlemen,  have  ever  preceded 
them  is  a  fair  ground  for  boastfulness.  But  the  chief  ground  for  commending 
their  bold  undertaking  is  the  light,  pleasant,  and  ladylike  spirit  in  which  its 
difBculties  were  encountered  and  here  described.  A  '  Mark  Tapley '  treatment 
of  the  asperities  of  foreign  travel  is  admirable  in  man  or  woman."— Ttmes. 


In  1  Vol.,  price  7s.  6d.,  post  8vo,  cloth  lettered, 
TTNPROTECTED   FEMALES   IN   SICILY.   CALABRIA, 

^     AND  ON  THE   TOP  OF  MOUNT   ^TNA.      By  the  Author  of 
"  Unprotected  Females  in  Norway."    With  Coloured  Dlustrations. 

"We  imagine  that  there  are  few  who  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Unpro' 
tected  Females  after  their  Norwegian  trip,  who  will  not  be  anxious  to  hear 
how  they  have  sped  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  and  the  more  so  when  they 
hear  that  the  volume  which  is  the  result  of  their  travels  in  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
contains,  if  possible,  a  still  richer  fund  of  amusement  and  anecdote  than  its 
predecessor.  '* — Critic. 

Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 

THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN,  reprinted  from  "  House- 
hold  Words,"  contains  a  humorous  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Europe, 
with  valuable  Hints  to  Travellers  on  the  same  ground. 


In  i>ost  8vo,  price  58.  cloth  extra, 

WAYSIDE  PICTURES— through  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  up  the  Rhine.     By  Robrrt  Bell.     With  numerous  Illustra- 
trations  and  Frontispiece  by  Birket  Foster. 

**  The  whole  of  this  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  some  part  entirely 
re-written,  and  the  local  information  respectin^r  the  places  visited  brought 
down  to  the  present  moment,  so  that  on  the  lines  of  route  traversed  it  will  be 
found  of  the  highest  value  to  the  tourist." 


In  1  Vol.  post  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  doth,  or  4i.  gilt  edges, 

FOREST   LIFE :    A  Fisherman's  Sketches  of  Norvray  and 
Sweden.    By  the  B«v.  Hekry  Newlahd.     With  Eight  large  Illus- 
trations. 

"The  author's  motive  In  the  above  work  is  to  convey  as  much  real  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  treated  on  as  he  could  compass;  his  descriptions  ore, 
therefore,  real  descriptions— his  anecdotes,  real  anecdotes.  The  incidents  of 
the  story  did  actually  happen.  His  instructions  in  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  and 
the  hydrography  of  the  river,  are  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  and  tba 
fidry  legends  are  his  own  collections." — Sxtractfrcm  Fr«fcMe. 
\*  A  Cheap  Edition,  without  IWustraWona,  Tgtvcfe  ^ A^asTj  V»x5«.. 
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Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 

THE  GOLD  COLONIES  OF  AUSTRALIA;  comprising 
their  History,  Territorial  Divisions,  Produce,  and  Oapabilities  ;  haw 
to  get  to  the  Qold  Mines ;  and  every  Advice  to  Emigrante.  By  G.  Butlu 
Eaep. 


N 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 

EW  ZEALAND :    Its  Emigration  and  Gold  Fields.     By 
G.  Butler  Eabp,  formdrly  Member  of  the  Legislatiye  Council  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  object  of  the  followhig  boolc  is  to  supply  intending  emigrants  with  the 
information  requisite  to  enable  them  to  effect  their  purpose  certainly  and 
economically,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  such  an  outline  of  the  ooloay 
to  which  they  are  proceeding,  as  may  reasonably  assure  them  as  to  their 
future  prospects  when  arrived  there. 


Price  Is.  6d.  boards, 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED  TROOPER  IN  THE 
AUSTRALUN  POLICE.     By  William  Burbows. 

The  writer's  object  is  simply  to  communicate  what  he  knows — to  teU  a  plain 
"unvarnished  tfUe,"  not  deficient  in  adventurous  incidents  and  the  display 


of  varied  character.  His  long  sojourn  in  the  '  bush,'  and  other  parts  of  the 
interior,  under  peculiarly  fietvourable  circumstances  for  observation,  lias  enablec' 
him  to  give  a  full  accoimt  of  many  subjects  highly  interesting  to  the  reader. 


WITH  STEEL  PLATES  FROM  BIRKET  FOSTER'S   DESIGNS. 

In  1  Vol.  4to,  price  lOs.  6d.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges, 

THE  UPPER  RHINE,  from  Mayenz  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stanz  :  Its  Picturesque  Scenery  and  Historical  AssociationB.  De- 
scribed by  Hekrt  Mathew,  and  Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings  of  the 
following  places,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster  :  Oppenheim— 
"Worms — Mannheim — Speier — Heidelberg — Strasburg — Freiburg — ^Basle— 
Ebeinfelden — Laufenburg — Eglisau — Schaflf hausen — Rhine  Palls,  Schaff- 
hausen — Island  of  Reichenau — The  Lake  of  Constanz — The  City  of  Con- 
stanz,  from  the  Harbour— The  Council  Hall  at  Constanz — Friediichshafen 
— Lindau,  and  Bregenz. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2b.  6d.  cloth, 
'THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  POLAR  DISCOVERIES 

-■-  during  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy,  including  Captain  McClintocVs 
Expedition.  By  P.  L.  Simmonds,  F.R.G.S.  The  Ninth  Edition,  with 
Large  Map  and  Plates. 

Q^is  Volume  is  a  complete  digest  of  every  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
Regions  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  including  the  recent  one  of  Captain 
JlfcCiintcck. 
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In  1  Vol.,  price  78.  6d.  clotli  lettered, 
TTNPROTECTED    FEMALES    IN    NORWAY;    or,    The 
^    ^     Pleasantest  Way  of  Trarelling  there,  passing  through  Denmark  and 
^*  Sweden.     With  many  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Coloured  Illustrations. 

*  "A  sparkling  volume,  dashed  oflf  by  a  young  dame,  artist  in  words,  in 
coloiirs,  and  in  thoughts,  and  making  a  veiy  cascade  of  light,  fresh,  natural 
talk  on  travel,  and  on  the  joys,  griefii,  humours,  terrors,  and  enjoyments  of  the 
Qelds  and  fiords  of  the  far  north.'*— ^tA«ncntm. 

*'That  two  such  traveUers  should  cross  the  desolate  Logne  Fjeld,  and 

penetrate  where  no  ladies,  and  indeed  few  gentlemen,  have  ever  preceded 

f  them  is  a  fairground  for boastfulness.    But  the  chief  gi'ound  for  commending 

^  their  bold  undertaking  is  the  light,  pleasant,  and  huiylike  spirit  in  which  its 

*  difBculties  were  encountered  and  here  described.  A  '  Mark  Tapley '  treatment 
of  the  asperities  of  foreign  travel  is  admirable  in  man  or  woman."— TiwiM. 


In  1  Vol.,  price  7b.  6d.,  post  8vo,  cloth  lettered, 
TTNPROTECTED   FEMALES   IN   SICILY.   CALABRIA, 
^     AND  ON  THE   TOP  OF  MOUNT   ^TNA.      By  the  Author  of 
**  Unprotected  Females  in  Norway."    With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

"We  imagine  that  there  are  few  who  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Unpro' 
tected  FemaJes  after  their  Norwegian  trip,  who  will  not  be  anxious  to  hear 
how  they  have  siped  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  and  the  more  so  when  they 
hear  that  the  volume  which  is  the  result  of  their  travels  in  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
contains,  if  possible,  a  still  richer  fund  of  amusement  and  anecdote  than  its 
predecessor.  *' — Critic. 

Feap.,  price  Is.  hoards, 

THE   ROVING  ENGLISHMAN,  reprinted  from  "House- 
hold  Words,"  contains  a  humorous  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Europe, 
with  valuable  Hints  to  Travellers  on  the  same  ground. 


In  post  8vo,  price  Ss.  cloth  extra, 

WAYSIDE  PICTURES— through  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  up  the  Rhine.     By  Robrrt  Bell.     With  numerous  Illustra- 
trations  and  Frontispiece  by  Birket  Foster. 

"  The  whole  of  this  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  some  part  entirely 
re-written,  and  the  local  information  respectin^r  the  places  visited  brought 
down  to  the  present  moment,  so  that  on  the  lines  of  route  traversed  it  will  be 
found  of  the  highest  value  to  the  tourist." 


In  1  Vol.  post  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  doth,  or  4i.  gilt  edges, 

FOREST   LIFE :    A  Fisherman's  Sketches  of  Norvray  and 
Sweden.    By  the  Bev.  Henrt  Newlard.     With  Eight  large  Illus- 
/    trations. 

.  *'  The  author's  motive  In  the  above  work  is  to  convey  as  much  real  informa- 

f  tton  on  the  subjects  treated  on  as  he  could  compass  ,*  his  descriptions  are, 

{  therefore,  real  descriptions-^his  anecdotes,  real  anecdotes.    The  incidents  of 

the  story  did  actually  happen.    His  instructions  in  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  and 
the  hydrography  of  the  nver,  are  the  results  of  his  own.  «i;:^«ihKaR»,'»si§s.'Cv«» 
'  fidry  legends  are  his  own  collections."— Extract  frowv  Prfjo*** 

"  ♦,♦  A  Obeftp  Edition,  without  IWxiriteaWoiiss  ^xwft  S»u  ^sjassi^^^^^^- 
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•Feap.,  price  U.  fiuioy  boaids, 

THE  AUSTEIAN  DUNGEONS  IN  ITALY :  A  Narrative 
of  Fifteen  Monihi*  Impriaonmentand  final  Escape  from  the  fortress  of 
8.  Giorgie.  By  the  late  Fbuoi  Obsdil  Tianalated  from  the  UnpobUibed 
ICaniueriut  by  J.  Mibitom  Whiti. 


0 


MAYNE   REID'8   NEW   BOOK. 

In  fcap.  8to,  price  fts.  doth  extra, 

iDD  MEN  :  A  Description  of  many  Singular  Races  of  Man, 
their  Habits,  Cnttoms,  &c.    By  Capt.  Maths  Rbid. 

The  Yolume  includes  interesting  aooonnts  of  the 


Bo^jesmen,  or  Bnshmen. 

The  Amazonian  Indians. 

The  Water-Dwellers  of  Maracaibo. 

The  Bsqoimaux. 

Mnndmdns,  or  Beheaders. 

The  Centaurs  of  the  **  Gran  Chaoo.*' 

The  Peegees,  or  Man-Eaters. 

The  Tongans,  or  Friendly  Islanders. 

The  Turcomans. 


The  Ott<«iacs,  or  Birt-Saters. 
The  Gomanchesy  or  Prairie  Indiaos. 
The  Pehuenehes,  or  Pampas  Indians. 
The  Tamparicos,  or  Boot-Diggers. 
The  Ghiaraons,  or  Palm-Dwellers. 
The  Laplanders. 

The  Andamaners,  or  Mnd-Bedanbert. 
The  Patagonian  Giants. 
The  Fuegian  Dwarfii. 


With  Original  Illustrations  by  Zwecker, 
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GENEBAL    LITEBATUBE. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THE  ELDER  DISRAEU. 
Complete  in  7  Vols.,  £1  lis.  6d., 

THIS  NEW  EDITION  of  the  ELDER  DISRAELI'S 
LITERARY  WORKS,  Edited  hy  his  Son,  the  Eight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli, 
Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  comprises  the  **  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  3  vols.,  "Quarrels  and  Calamities  of  Authors,"  "Literary 
Character  of  Men  of  Gtenius,"  and  "Amenities  of  Literature,"  2  vols. 

"We  fear  not  to  say,  that  no  man  who  has  perused  these  volumes  attentively 
can  fail  to  be  a  great,  a  very  great  cleal  more  knowing  than  he  was  when  he 
began,  and  that  the  fault  mu8t  be  entirely  his  own  if  he  be  not  also  a  great 
deal  vnBcr."—Blaeheood'8  Magaeine. 

'*  That  most  entertaining  and  searching  writer,  Disraeli,  whose  wox^s  in 
general  I  have  read  oftener  than  x>erhap8  those  of  any  other  English  writer 
whatever."— Jk>rd  Syron. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  learned,  intelligent,  lively,  and  agreeable  authors  of 
our  era ;  he  has  composed  a  series  of  works  which,  while  they  shed  abundance 
of  light  on  the  character  and  condition  of  literaiy  men,  and  show  us  the  state 
of  genius  in  this  land,  have  all  the  attraction  ror  general  readers  of  the  best 
romances."— ^Iton  Cwmiingham. 


In  3  Vols,  post  8vo.  price  ISs.  6d.  cloth  extra, 
QURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE.    Ey  Isaac  Disraeli. 

"This  new  edition  of  a  remarkable  work  has  overwhelming  claims  upon  our 
best  regards.  Its  accuracy  and  completeness  are  amongst  the  wonders  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  in  a  form  and  price  attamable  by  all.  It  has,  however,  other,  and, 
if  possible,  stronger  recommendations.  It  contains  a  foil  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  author,  by  the  present  accomplished  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer— is  complete  in  three  volumes — is  singularly  free  from  typo- 
graphical disfigurements,  and  deserves  the  widest  recognition."— Con^itu^ionai 
Press. 


In  1  Vol.  post  8vo,  price  48.  6d.  cloth  extra, 
^HE  CALAMITIES  AND   QUARRELS  OE  AUTHORS. 

By  ISAAO  DiSRAKLI. 

"  •  The  Calamities  of  Authors  *  have  often  excited  the  attention  of  the  lovers 
of  literature :  and  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  this  day,  this  class  of  the 
community,  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most  enlightened,  have  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  been  the  most  honoured.  I  have,  however,  limited  my 
inquiries  to  my  own  country,  and  generally  to  recent  times— for  researches 
more  curious,  and  eras  more  distant,  would  less  forcibly  act  on  our  sympathy." 
^Extract  from  Pr^cuce. 


In  1  Vol.  post  8vo,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth  extra, 

THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  MEN  OE  Q^^TO^\ 
and  MISCELLANIES.    By  l&^Q  \3\%^Jl^\2l. 
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In  2  Vols,  post  8to,  price  9b.  cloth  extra» 

AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE,     Consisting  of  Sketches 
and  Characters  of  EngUsh  Literature.     By  Isaao  Dis&axu. 

*'Full  of  rare  and  curious  information— a  storehooae  <^  learning  of  tarioos 
kindfl,  almoat  inezhauatibla."— O&Mrwr. 


In  4  Vols,  crown  Sro,  price  14s.,  or  hound  in  2,  for  12b.  (ML, 

HALE-HOURS    WITH    THE    BEST    AUTHORS.     By 
Chablxs  EiriGHT.    With  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices.    A  New 
Edition,  with  16  Steel  Portraits,  and  52  Illastrations  by  W.  Hanrey. 

"  This  book  is  a  Compendium  of  English  Literature.  It  contains  SCO  eztncti 
of  the  best  efforts  of  our  great  standard  authors,  whether  they  be  poets  cs 
historians,  essayists  or  divines,  trayellers  or  philosophers,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  half-an-hour's  reading  for  every  day  of  the  vear.  The  student  fiads  » 
taste  of  every  quality,  and  a  specimen  of  every  style.  Should  he  grow  weiry 
of  one  author,  he  can  turn  to  another ;  and  if  inclined  to  be  critical,  he  can 
weigh  the  merits  of  one  writer  against  those  of  his  fellow.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
great  temple  of  English  Literature— it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  oeletoities 
assembled  within  its  portals.  At  a  glance  the  student  can  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  subject.  Such  books  as  these  are  the  true  foundations  of  that  knowledge 
which  renders  men  celebrated  and  famous."-— i>a%  Newt. 

\*  For  the  conyenience  of  Subscribers  who  have  not  completed  thdr 
sets,  the  odd  Parts  of  this  Edition,  6d.  each,  will  be  contintied  on  sale  for  ft 
short  time  ;  but  they  are  requested  to  order  them  at  once  of  their  respective 
booksellers. 


H 


In  4  Vols,  demy  8to,  doth,  price  lOs.,  or  bound  in  2,  price  98. 

ALE-HOURS    WITH    THE    BEST    AUTHORS.      By 
Charles  Knioht. 
Another  and  Cheaper  Edition,  without  Illustrations. 


In  post  8vo,  price  6fl.,  cloth, 

LOOKING  AT  LIEE;  or,  Thoughts  and  Things.  By 
Georob  Augustus  Sala,  Author  of  "A  Journey  Due  North," 
"  Gaslight  and  Daylight."  Being  a  reprint  in  a  collected  form  of  forty  of 
the  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  SaJa  to  **  Household  Words." 


Price  2s.  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

pOMIC  SKETCHES  AND  EECOLLECTIONS.     By  John 
^  PooLB,  Author  of  "  Paul  Pry." 

The  celebrated  author  of  "  Paul  Pry  "  is  unquestionably  the  originator  of 
those  **  Comic  Sketches  "  of  Social  Life,  which  have  since  formed  the  staple  of 
the  best  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Albert  Smith.  No  one  who  reUshes 
true  humour  can  read  this  volume  without  appreciating  the  sly  fun,  the  dry 
vein  of  irony,  and  the  pungent  satirical  spirit,  that  characterises  it,  equally 
with  the  soundness  of  the  moral  sentiment  and  the  dramatic  sparkle  of  tht 
dialogue. 
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_  Fcap.  boards,  price  2s.,  or  cloth  lettered,  Ss.  6cL, 

^TTINGS  FROM    MY   JOUENAL.      By  Eliza  Cook. 

?■  About  forty  of  the  most  interesting  Articles  of  **  Eliza  Cook's  Joumal" 
^ere  reprinted  in  a  collected  form. 


Price  l8.  boards, 
bOTTINGS    of   a   lounger.     By  Frank  Fowler, 
_.  Author  of  "  Southern  Lights  and  Shadows." 

The  Author  of  this  little  gossipy  volume  has  had  abundance  of  opportunity 
■for  "  Dotting"  down  salient  points  of  humour,  grave  and  gay ;  for  he  has  been 
ftboth  round  the  world  and  in  it— and  has  Judiciously  followed  Captain  Cuttle's 
julvice  respecting  such  matters—"  When  found,  make  a  note  of,"  As  an  enter- 
taining companion  in  a  railway  carriage  or  a  steamer,  it  will  be  found 
r^admirably  adapted. 

r  In  post  8  TO,  price  58.  cloth  gilt, 
p^GLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE.  Containing  Descriptions  of 
p  Country  Life  of  every  Form,  Manner,  and  Custom — Picturesque 
^side  Sketches — Flowers  of  Every  Season — Descriptions  of  Birds, 
^nls,  &c. — Popular  Gbimes — Rural  Sports — Riverside,  Seaside,  and 
<iscape  Scenery,  &c.,  &c.  By  Thomas  Milleb,  Author  of  **  A*  Day  in 
^oodfl,"  &c.  With  nearly  300  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  Gilbert, 
3,  Weir,  &c.  

Fcap.,  price  Is.  6d.  boards, 
HITTING  SCENES  IN  THEATRICAL  LIFE.    By  Eliza 

WlNSTAHLBT. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  much  to  interest  the  reader  in  this 
little  hook."^Athenaum. 

**  The  story  is  interesting  and  real."— Morning  Herald. 


I  Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth  extra  ;  or  in  2  Vols.,  12s.  cloth  extra, 
HE  SPECTATOR :  \vith  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Preface, 
and  Explanatory  Notes. 

"  '  The  Spectator '  la  a  standard  composition— a  model  of  good  old  English. 
So  varied,  often  amusing  is  it— so  certain  to  cultivate  a  good  style,  that  we 
liiirdly  know  how  a  more  judicious  selection  could  be  made,  of  works  to  make 
u  family  library,  than  this  edition  of  these  essays."— 5o«<on  Pott. 

**  As  a  model  of  English  prose  it  stands  unrivalled,  aud  deserves  a  place  in 
e vcrj*  library,  public  or  private,  but  especially  in  every  school  and  town  library 
in  the  country." — Boston  Atlat. 


Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  cloth,  or  in  boards,  Is. 
HE    PLEASURES,    OBJECTS,    AND    ADVANTAGES 

OP  LITERATURE.     By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott,  Incumbent  of 
krwood.  Editor  of  <<  The  British  Poets." 

••Mr.  Willroott's  book  is  one  to  which  every  \avet  ol  \?Wyw% 'w'^. ^'^^^w^ 
honourable  place  In  his  library— a  boolLin  w\i\c^  t\icHi\a\i«c«!«  «.\»^^'«txRi«ax 
aome  graceful  pamage  worthy  of  a  pendl-max^** —  CdftntowrgK  Qwwrd.V»^- 


STANDARD  AND  POPUI«AR  WOBKS 


la.  post  9nty  price  7ft.  €0.  do4h  eztn» 

THE  DAY  AFTER  TO-MOBROW ;  or.  Fata  Ito 
Sdited  bj  WniLiX  ]>s  Ttvs  (of  tiie  lamer  Kmpk). 
Conors: — ^Prologoe  —  Garb«rr7-  Lodge — The  Worlfs  WoUi 
Qorenunent  by  BeprawntatiTefl — Tke  Cooubobs'  House — The  Ba 
Pfeen — ^The  Throne — The  Printing  House — ^The  Church— The  I«»- 
Centres  and  the  Great  Centre — The  Foraga  States — The  Lmerlifc- 
Pohlic  Serrice — ladm — ^The  Earth  as  seen  firooi  the  Moon. 

**Th2S  is  a  FanarkaUebook,  andwiUmafcea  aensatzan.*— Jeveai^^ 


Priee  li.  boards,  or  9k.  6d.  cicyth, 

PRESCOTTS  ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  AIST)  « 
CAL — Gompristng  : 
C.  B.  Brovn,  the  Nordist,  Irringfs  Coaqnest  of  Granada,  Cs^ 
SirWaher  Scott,  ChateanlRiand's  Eastern  Lxteratore,  Bancroft's  D 
^tes,    Holiere,   Italian  NarratiTe  Poetrj,    Scottish  Stmg,  Foesj 
i  of  the  Italians. 


"Wmkun  HJcklmg  Pranott »  entitlBd  to  the  Ibveinoet  place,  viB^. 
the  aUest,  of  all  American  historiana.  He  reaemfales  Mr.  Macanhr  i*'' 
fiKkdneBS  for  pieinreaqoe  detaSa,  pointed  anecdote,  and  biogiapbie  ^ 
interest*  whidi  grre  to  the  histories  <^  both  soch  Tiridnen  of  oot^ 
warmth  of  interest." — The  Tisus. 

*'  Preacotf  s  Works  in  point  of  style  rank  with  the  ablest  English  tJs^ 
and  paragraphs  may  be  found  in  which  the  grace  and  elegance  of  Adi^ 
combined  with  Robertson's  cadence  and  GibE>on.*s  brilliancy." — ^Jti^f 


Fcap.,  price  Is,  boards,  or  Is,  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

ENGLISH    TRAITS.       Bv  R.    W.   Emxrsox,  Auth: 
*•  Bepresentatire  Men." 

In  4  Yols. ,  demy  8to,  price  £1  Is,  cloth  lettered, 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  SPEB 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  Indices,  ic,  sf 
snbject  of  each  Speech,  as  well  as  a  general  contents  of  all  delivae-- 
This  edition  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Speeches  is  by  special  xrHf. 
printed  from  Hansard's  "  Parliameutary  Debates  "  ;  and  as  it  is  wt 
that  many  of  these  were  corrected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  it  casi* 
dently  relied  upon  as  an  authority,  as  well  as  a  correct  and  valujb:*' 
reference ;  forming,  in  fact,  a  most  complete  history  ot  the  last  tAiitj  r- 


In  1  VoL,  post  Sto,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

EDMUNT)  BURKE ;    or,  First  Principles   selected  frc 
Works.     Being  Rxtracts  of  the  best  portions    of  his  Speei 
Writings.     With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Robkkt  Moktgoiouit.  ^ 
"  Burke,  the  prodigy  of  nature  and  acquisition.     He  read  cTerf^ 
saw  everyUung — he  foresaw  evervthing." — Grattan, 

"The  acrandn^  traXi»  ol  T€ii«»oTk— \iv^v»s^\.  ^^rvsisfv^Vsa.  oC  monJ 


-\bA. 
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In  1  Vol.,  poet  8to,  price  6b,  cloth  lettered, 

'^TPHE  PRESS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  By  a  Dis- 
—L  tinguiahed  Writer.  Being  some  Observations  on  the  New  Test 
^Instituted  by  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afl&drs. 

t  General  Contents  : — Constitutional  Law — The  Liberty  of  the  Press — 
fJAnonymous  Writing — Precedents — Personalities — Recriminations — Perse- 

.  cutions — Law  of  Libel — Official  Secrets — The  Public  Service — Subordination 

*  — ^Dismissals. 

*  *'  The  volume  exhibits  great  readiness  and  talent. "—Press. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  will  do  the  public  service  a  real  good.'*— Dispatch, 
"The  subject  of  the  book  is  the  relation  of  persons  in  the  public  service  to 
anonymous  writing." — Spectator. 


In  fcap.)  8vo,  price  l8.6d.  cloth  boards, 

•i.TTINTS  TO  THINKERS.    By  W.  E.  Baxter,  Eso.,  M.P. 
•r^JIL  consents: — 


Olden  Times. 

Superstition. 

The  Pleasures  of  Literature. 

Political  Liberty. 

National  Armaments. 


Overruling  Providence. 
Mental  Improvement. 
Priestcraft, 
Narrow  Mindedness. 
Religions  Persecution. 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  boards, 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  NOT  AN  IMPOSTOE.    By 
an  English  Cbitio. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  collect  within  the  compass  of  a  small  volume 
the  historical  documents  and  the  testimonies  of  the  poet's  contemporaries,  by 
which  the  claim  of  William  Shakespeare  to  the  authorship  of  the  8ix<-ana- 
thirty  plays,  published  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623,  is  clearly  established. 


Pcap.,  price  8b.  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

RIVAL  EHYMES  IN  HONOUK  OF  BUENS.  Thirteen 
Poems  in  commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  Bums,  and,  like  the 
**  Rejected  Addresses,"  each  written  in  the  style  and  metre  of  some  popular 
author.  Amongst  those  whose  styles  are  happily  illustrated  are  Thackeray, 
Macaulay,  Longfellow,  Hood,  &c 


Fcap.,  price  2s.  6d.  £Euicy  boardis, 
^HE    CLOCKMAKEE;   or,   The  Sayings   and  Doings  of 
Samuel  Slick  of  SUckville. 


Pcap.,  price  Ss.  &ncy  boards, 
JAM  SLIOK  IN  ENGLAND ;  or,  the  Attach^.     B^  tba 
^  Author  of  *  *  The  ClockmaiLeT:' 
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Fcap.,  price  Is.  6d.  fimoj  boards, 

LIFE    IN    A    STEAMER;   or.   The   Letter-Bag  of 
Great  Western.**    By  the  Anihor  of  * '  The  aockmsker." 


P 


Fcap.,  price  Is.  fimey  boaida^ 

ATCHWORK :  embroidered  with  Wit,  Whim,  and  1 
BjHowABD  Paul. 


H 


Price  Is.  boards, 

OW    TO    I^IAKE    MONEY:     A    Practical 
Business.    By  Edwin  T.  Fbbkdlet. 

**  A  book  that  every  iq^  of  baainMS  should  poMen.  A  shiDiBf^ 
this  direction,  coupled  with  due  attention  to  the  roles  prescribed,  v 
the  joxmg  tradesman  the  labour  and  disappointment  of  years.  Vof 
of  a  commercial  establishment  could  be  wrong  in  purchasing  it  •sal' 
for  his  servants." 


In  1  YoL  post.  8yo,  price  5s.  cloth  extra,  or  with  gilt  edges,  kl 

THE  HISTOEY  OE  WOMAN,  and  her  ConnexioBl 
Religion,  Civilisation,  and  Domestic  Manners,  from  the  EJ 
Period.  By  S.  W.  Fullom,  Author  of  *'The  Marvels  of  Sdence,! 
"  The  Great  Highway."    With  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Miss  Nightingal*^  [ 

'•  With  much  eloauence  Mr.  Fullom  has  here  placed  before  our  e; 
hiatorj'  of  much  the  better  half  of  mankind." — Morning  CTironicU. 


In  1  Vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  28.  cloth  lettered,  or  in  fancy  boards,U^ 

CHE    CATACOMBS    OF    KOME.      By    Charles 
FARLANE.     With  uumerous  Illustrations. 

"  I  have  attempted  to  put  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form  a  very  i 
and  interesting  subject,  closely  connected  with  our  reli^on  and  our :' 
.sud  to  condense  in  a  few  pages  the  most  striking  and  impK)rtant  coc'i 
many  voluminous  works." — Extract  from  Prtfact, 


In  1  Vol.  post.  8vo,  price  7s.  Bd.  cloth  extra.  I 

ENGLISH   SURNAMES,  and  their  place  in  the  Tec^  J 
Family.     By  Robert   Fkrouson,    Author  of    **The  Norths^g 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland." 

"  Mr.  Fei^guson's  book  is  carefully  and  systematically  divided  ini 
signifying  man  and  woman  ;  names  derived  from  or  connected  with  T'- 
mythology;  names  derived  from  or  connected  with  hero-worship:^ 
taken  from  animals,  trees,  plants,  and  metals,"  &c.  &c.  "  The  mostinU^ 
points  of  the  book  to  the  unlearned  or  general  reader,  and  the  poJ^-' 
satisfactorily  proven,  are  the  great  oaticvuity,  even  dignity,  of  cw']^ 
despised,  and  siVangy  ■ojvmea,  axA  \Xxq  voStaXeA.  'mvv^^'^as^  Ck^  \s^Q,te  %f^^ 
titles."— Critic.  \ 
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Price  l8.  boards, 

LA.TS  IN  A  NAME?    Being  a  Popular  Explanation 
of  Ohristian  Names.     By  T.  Niokle  Niohols.     This  book  contains 
Liistian  Names,  with  the  meaning  of  each  in  the  original  language, 
»iimiciation,  and  the  language  whence  each  is  derived. 

iiristian  names  are  not^  as  is  commonly  supposed,  mere  combinations  of 
Cleaning  sounds,  but  most  expressive  appellations.    In  collecting  the  above 
compiler  has  endeavoured  to  give  to  each  a  correct  and  mtelligible 
Ituiation. 


In  1  Vol.  with  Illustrations,  price  78.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

:    NAVIES   OE  THE  WORLD:  Their  Present  State 
nd  Future  Capabilities.     By  Hans  Busk,  M.A.,  Captain,  Victoria 
Author  of  "The  Rifle,  and  How  to  Use  it" 

z&is  Book  contains  tho  only  reliable  account  yet  published  of  the  precise 
x-igth  of  every  Navy.  Every  ship,  her  rate,  horse  jwwer,  number  of  spxnBy 
>xx  laid  down  and  when  launched,  is  given,  including  a  complete  Catalogue 
'xrench  War  Ships  of  i)eculiar  interest. 

'We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Busk's  volume  must  form  an 
txitial  part  of  the  library  of  every  one  connected  with  the  naval  defences  of 
country.    It  is  the  most  accurate,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  clearest 
opsis  of  the  world's  navies  in  existence."-— iUiwfrofed  News  of  the  World. 


In  I6mo.,  price  l8.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

S  ILLUSTRATED  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWEES. 
?art  I. — An  Alphabetical  List  of  600  Flowers,  with  the  Sentiment 
d  by  each.  Part  II. — 500  Words  and  Sentiments  with  the  name 
Flowers  which  represent  them.    Also, 

A     FLOWER     CLOCK, 

ig  the  Times  of  Opening  and  Shutting  of  Nineteen  Flowers. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Mbs.  L.  Bubke. 
With  27  niustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


Fcap.     Price  2s.  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

E  NIGHT- SIDE  OF  NATURE.  By  Catheeinb 
IJnowE.  A  Collection  of  Facts  and  Opinions  on  Dreams,  Presenti- 
Wamings,  Trances,  Wraiths,  Doppelgangers,  Apparitions,  Haunted 
if  and  otibier  Psychological  Phenomena. 


STAHIUHD  AfiD  POPOLrAB  ITOKK 


BaUOIOUS  BOOKS  AKD 


In  18  Yck.  miwHagnllteo^  pnse M  Til  «L»  <Mk( 

BAENES'  (tlieEer.  Albsbt)  C0MFLET»  OOMI 
€B«hftOIiDaiid  HEW  TRBTAMBNT  Cas  Ikr  MpoUii 
Holei,  BililMuilaT  and  FiMtieid,  dnigiiad  for  ihe  Hende 


ChovA  Goait^  LondflB. 

Or  M7  of  GuMMnraTk  BdilioB  of  BAuniP  HdOEB 
m  Sai^  Yelk,  mi^ttamm^  tib.: — 

!l!teHota«i«hftQ(»pdbi€nirtlkMr»dllttk^  l.^A 

— LukeandJok^lToL.       . 

A«lioftheA]MMte»lToL  . 

— BonwL  1  ToL  * 


-Seeond  Gormihiaiui  and  Galatianw,  1  toL 


-RfdiemanSy  Fhiliivpians,  and  Oolossians   . 
-Thesabnians,  ^Gmothy,  IStos,  &Cy  1  yoL 
-HefarewB,  1  toL   .        .         .         .         • 
-James,  Peter,  Jolm,  aai  Jnd^  1  toL 
-Berelii^oDS 


-Nnw  TEBTAion,  complete  in  11  vols. 
-Book  of  Isaiah,  3  vols.,  without  afaridgmeat 

-Bookof  Job,  2yo1s 

-Book  of  Daniel,  2  toIs. 


Or  the  tamt  is  ittu^d  in  IhvhU  VoU.  atfoUowM,  ri 
The  Foot  Gospels  .  .  .  .  in  1  voL  wmtaining  900  pages 
Acts  and  Bomans  .     .     .  in  1  vol.  ,,  736 

Goiinthians  and  Galatians  .     .  in  1  vol.  „  786 

Ephesians  to  Philemon  .     •     .  in  1  voL  ,,  626 

Hebrews  and  General  Bpistles,  in  I  vol.  „         788 

The  Bevelatbns in  1  voL         „         512 

ISfww  TiSTAMXHT,  Complete  in  6  vols.      .... 
The  Book  of  Isaiah  .     .     .     .  in  3  vols,  containing  1220  paf 
The  Book  of  Job      .     .    .     .  in  1  voL  „  788     „ 

The  Book  of  Daniel  .     .     .     .  in  1  vol.  „  568     „ 

Ob  thb  Complktb  ComttHTART  nr  Double  Yolvkss    . 

♦  ♦  Also  kept  in  Stock,  bonnd  in  half-calf  or  calf  extra, 
additional  cost  of  the  binding. 
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In  1  Vol.,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 
INES'  (Rev.  Albert)  PEACTICAL  SERMONS.    De- 
Led  for  Congregations  and  Families.      Uniform  with  Barnes* 


he  26  discourses  in  this  volume  are  wholly  practical.    They  were  intended 

3e  such  as  would  be  adapted  to  impress  on  the  miud  the  imporUuice  and 

^essity  of  personal  religion,  and  it  is  hoped  good  may  be  done  by  their 


■(BEST   EDITION   OF  BUNYAN'S  "PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS." 
ski     In  crown  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  Ss.  gilt  edges, 
JpTAN'S   PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS.      With  Notes    by 

j^soROB  Offob.     WitluTwenty-three  Illustrations  and  Eight  Large 

by  John  Gilbert. 
^  This  new  Edition  is  well  printed,  in  a  large  type,  illustrated  with  large 

Dd  engravings  by  John  Gilbert,  and  numerous  smaller  ones,  from  authentic 
■"itches  made  expressly  for  this  work.  Veneration  for  the  memory  of  Bunyan 

i  also  stimulated  the  Editor's  most  anxious  care  to  make  this  edition  a  tac- 
^*  iile  of  what  the  author  himself  published.  Most  of  the  notes  are  extracted 
—  m  his  other  works,  and  throw  a  light  upon  those  few  passages  which  have 

ived  difficult  to  many  persons.    This  volume  also  contains  the  only  list  of 

nyan's  Works  arranged  in  chronological  order  as  they  were  published." 


*iPEST   EDITION  OF  BUNYAN'S  "PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.'' 

^  Price  Is.  cloth  boards, 

-NYAN*S   PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS.      With  Notes   by 
Gborgb  Offor.     An  entirely  New  Edition,  printed  with  New  Type, 
^  ^thout  exception,  the  Cheapest  Edition  of  this  popular  Work. 

^  -v  Also,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

-UPERIOR  EDITION,  PRINTED  ON  PINE  PAPER, 
With  ninstrations  by  Gilbert. 


In  royal  32mo,  price  Is.  cloth,  or  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

TSTTAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.    With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  the  Bev.  J.  Newton,  Dr.  Bradford,  Dr.  Hawker,  and 
^     Printed  with  a  New  Type. 

%*  The  same  Edition,  fancy  boards,  lOd. 


Price  2s.  cloth, 

'TLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Course  of  Nature.     With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the 
Albert  Barnes,  and  an  Index. 

<*  The  most  argumentatiye  and  philosophical  defence  of  Christianity  evQ,T 
ibmitted  to  the  world." — Lord  Brougham, 

**  I  have  derived  greater  aid  from  the  v\ewB  and.  Te«£OT&xvs&  ol^Ktffioss^'^'^^^ 
tan  I  have  been  able  to  find  besides  in  the  ^t\\o\o  T«ii«,^  ol  wa  ersX^ss!?.  wSass^ 
ip.  "—J>r.  Chalmers. 
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In  royal  32mo,  price  U.  cloth,  or  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  UCi 

BOGATZSKY'S    GOLDEN    TREASURY  mi 
OHILDRBN  OF  GOD.    Reprinted  from  the  best  tnuuliteifl 
In  a  New  Type.     A  Day  on  a  Page. 

In  these  editions  due  regard  has  been  oliserved  to  give  the  laisesttjj 
could  possibly  be  used,  and  make  the  books  mach  superior  to  anyotia 
same  size  tbi^  have  been  previously  pablicOied. 


*  * 


The  same  Edition,  fiuicy  boards,  9d. 


In  fcap.  8yo,  price  28.  doth,  or  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  2b.  6i 

BOGATZSKY'S  GOLDEN  TREASURY  FOB 
CHILDREN  OP  GOD  ;  consisting  of  Devotional  and  ft 
Observations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  A  New  Edition,  p 
Large  Type.    A  Day  on  a  Page. 


In  1  VoL,  price  4b,  6d.  doth  lettered, 
pALMET'S    BIBLICAL  DICTIONARY.    Abri 

^     Modernised,  and  re-Edited,  according  to   the  most  recent  S 

researches,  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Bucklkt,   M.A.       The  volmne «" 

upwards  of  700  pages,  and  is  piinted  in  a  new,  beautiful,  and  cloiJ 

The  present  work  is  not  designed  to  compete  with  the  manj^ 

voluminous  Cyclopjedias,  and  other  books  of  reference,  already  in  crsi 

but  simply  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  sotM* 

and  more  extensive  information  than  the  cheap  Biblical  Dictionaries^ 

published  could  furnish.     The  advantage  of  taaking  an  establised  if' 

groundwork  of  such  a  pubUcation.  at  the  same  tixne  modernising  s 

character,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion. 


In  1  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth 

pOBBIN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  TESTAMENT ;  containir: 
^  authorised  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lsr 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  With  Notes,  explanatory  of  the  Kites,  CcJ 
Sects,  Phraseology,  Topography,  and  Greography  referred  to  in  this  r 
of  the  Sacred  Pages,  especially  designed  for  Schools  and  Fami!:^ 
Ingram  Cobbix,  M.A.,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravin<^  anJ  Ji^ 


D 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth  lettered 
ODDEIDGE'S  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIG 

IN  THE  SOUL.     A  New  Edition.     Printed   in  a  large  T.^ 
good  paper. 

*'Is  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Christian  experience  thati*' 
been  surpassed  by  any  work  of  the  same  nature." — Cleveland  ' 

**  And  ^Tst,  aa  SkWuvjersoA.  %\,«st€tvoMR<i, \ T'<i<iQ»\x^Tjx^i.^^  «  Gc^d iri ire* U' 
as  necessary  m  \J[ie  cou4vlc\.  q1  \}cvftQ\o^\cs\  \^^x<s^:J^^A."-_B\,S]J^^•^  '.-• 
Chargu  . 
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In  fcap.  8to,  price  28.  cloth  lettered, 

ELIJAH  THE  TISHBITE.      Translated  from  the  German 
of  Di^  F.  W.  Krummaoher.     A  New  Bdition,  with  Portrait. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

FOXE*S  BOOK  OF  MAKTYRS,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
of  the  Christian  Church.      Abridged  from  Milner's  large  Edition, 
forming  a  Volume  of  512  pages.     With  an  Illustration. 

"  A  tale  of  what  Rome  once  hath  seen,— of  what  Rome  may  yet  see."— 
Macatiiay. 

In  1  Vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth  lettered,  or  2s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

■T'AMILY  PICTURES  FROM  THE   BIBLE.      Edited  by 
J-  Dr.  Gumming.     With  an  Introduction. 

*•  This  work  is  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  Scripture  families— a  studio  full  of 
groups  and  models— worthy  of  om*  study,  because  they  are  casts  from  perfect 
originals  ;  where  flaws  and  defects  exist  in  any  fieimily,  they  ar#  clearly  marked 
for  our  avoidance ;  where  excellency  and  beauty  are,  these  are  presented  clear 
and  voluminous ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  elements  that  compose  and 
generate  them  are  indicated  with  unmistakable  pi-ecision."— JKarfrort  from  Dr. 
Cumminff's  Prefaet. 


H 


In  fcap.  8to,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 
ILL'S    (ROWLAND)    VILLAGE    DIALOGUES.      An 
entire  New  Edition.     Four  Farts.     In  One  Volume. 


In  1  Yol.  price  28.  cloth  gilt, 

LAW'S  SERIOUS  CALL.  With  an  Advertisement  by 
A  iicH  DEACON  Allen. 
"  Perhaps  no  book  more  visibly  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  folly  of  world- 
liness  and  the  contrivances  of  self-deceit.  In  reading  the  chapter  on  '  Making  a 
Wise  Religious  Use  of  our  Estates,'  who  can  escape  the  conclusion,  that  he 
who  does  not  spend  his  money  in  doing  good  to  others,  must  spend  it  to  tho 
hurt  of  himself  ?  acting  liko  one  who  should  refuse  to  give  that  which  would 
prove  a  cordial  to  a  sick  friend,  though  he  could  not  drink  it  himself  without 
inflaming  his  blood."— -«<wAd€ocon-4tt€n. 


T 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth  lettered,  or  Is.  hoards, 
NFIDELITY :  its  Cause  and  Cure.    By  Dr.  Nelson. 

The  author  of  this  striking  work  (nearly  100,000  copies  have  been  circulated) 
was  eminent  as  an  intelligent  infidel  physician,  and  then  as  an  able  minister  of 
Christ.  It  has  been  well  said  of  this  work,  that,  "after  all  the  learned, 
eloquent,  and  argumentative  treatises  which  have  been  published  on  difTerent 
branches  of  the  Christian  evidences,  something  was  still  needed  to  excite 
curiosity,  awaken  attention,  and  stimulate  inquiry ;  something  that  would 
present  striking  facts  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  indifferent  and  the  scep- 
ical."  ?acts  drawn  from  history,  science,  and  observation,  are  here  placed  in 
a  stron)$  and  often  startling  light ;  and  there  is  an  earnestness,  a  i>er8onalitY> 
a  warm  life-blood  of  roahty  lomning  through  the  whole, 'wbi'^TB>a&\.  ^^xxCsa, 
4very  on©  on  reading  it.  -^ 
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In  fe^>.  8T0y  price  9i.  doth  lettered, 

TTAWKER'S  (Dr.)  MOKNTING  PORTION.  The  Poor 
-Ll  Man's  Morning  Portion,  being  &  Seleetion  of  &  Y«r^  of  Scripton^ 
with  Short  ObservationB  for  eyeiy  Day  in  the  Tear.     A  New  Edition. 


In  fcap.  8to,  price  8f.  cloth  lettered, 

TTAWKER^  (Dr.)  EVEOTNG  PORTION.  The  Poor 
-1-X  Man's  Evening  Portion,  bdng  a  Selection  of  a  Verse  of  Scriptoi^ 
with  Short  Observations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.    A  New  SditioD. 


H 


In  1  VoL  fisap.  8vo,  price  St.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

AWKER'S  (Dr.)  DAILY  PORTION.      Being  the  abwl 
two  works  bound  together. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Si.  doth  lettered, 

ROMAINE'S  LIEE,  WALK,  AND  TRIUMPH  OP  FAITH. 
A  New  Edition,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  OwsN,  late  Minister  of  St.  John's,  Bedford-Row. 


In  1  vol.  price  48.  6d.  doth  lettered, 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  OUR  GREAT  EXEMPLAR.  By 
Jerbmt  Taylor.  Being  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Ov 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Revised  and  Edited,  with  a  Life  of  the  Anthor,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  A.  Bttoklet,  M.A.    With  a  Portrait.     750  pagee. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  of  Taylor's  (I  may  si^  with  no  work  cf  any 
othor  author)  in  which  more  practical  wisdom  may  be  found,  a  gioater  knoir- 
led^  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  more  dexterous  application,  not  only  of  the 
solemn  truths  of  Christianity,  but  of  even  the  least  important  droomstanctf 
related  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviour,  in  the  develnproenr  of  sound  pxindples  (^ 

action,  and  to  the  correction  and  guidance  of  our  daily  conduct." Sxtnct 

from  Life  hy  BWiop  Hd>er. 

**  When  the  name  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  no  longer  remembered  with  reverence, 
genius  will  become  a  mockery,  and  virtue  an  empty  shade." — Baditt. 


In  square  16mo,  price  Is.  with  cloth  cover, 

THE    HUMILIATION    AND    EXALTATION"   OF   OUR 
BEDKEMEB.     In  Thirty-two  Prints  representing  the  original  wood- 
blocks of  Albert  Durer. 

I  hope  that  an  impression  of  the  thirty-two  wood-blocks  of  Albert  Dux«r,  at 
the  cost  of  one  shilling,  may  bring  thousands  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time — the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Meluicthon  q^ffftk^ig  to 
us  across  three  centuries  through  the  \iniversal  language  of  his  art. 
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In  fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  clotli  lettered, 

WATTS'  Pr.)  WOELD  to  COME;   OR,  THE  JOYS 
AND  SORROWS  OF  DEPARTED  SOULS  AT  DEATH,  AND 
THE  GLORY  OR  TERROR  OF   THE    RESURRECTION.      With  an 
J  towards  the  Proof  of  a  Separate  State  of  Souls  after  Death. 


In  square  16mo,  price  2d.  sewed, 

THE   GOSPEL  EOR  THE  UNLEARNED.    In  Twenty- 
four  Prints  representiDg  the  original  wood-blocks  of  Albert  Durer. 
Edited  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Allbn. 


Preparing  for  Publication,  a  New  Edition  of 

KITTO'S  (De.)  BIBLE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY 
LAND.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Physical  €teography,  Natural 
History,  Arts,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Holy  Land.  WilJi  Ikiaps  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  trustworthy  analysis  of  the  interesting 
results  of  Eastern  travel.  The  facilities  of  modem  communication  have  won- 
derfully increased  our  desire  to  learn  more  of  these  lands,  which  possess  the 
deepest  interest  for  all  Christian  readers. 


In  fcap.  8to,  doth,  price  2b.  6d., 

THINGS  PRESENT  AND  THINGS  TO  COME.    Being 
a  Series  of  24  Lectures  deliTered  to  the  Working  Men  of  London.    By 
the  Key.  Bobebt  Maguibb,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Clerkenwell. 


M 


In  fcap.  Syo,  64  pages,  price  2d.  sewed, 
AN:   His  Littleness  and  True  Greatness.     Two  Lectures, 
by  the  Aey,  £q3ebt  Maquibe,  Incumbent  of  Clerkenwell. 


In  18mo,  price  Is.  6d.  doth  lettered, 

THE  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 
and  Beyised  by  the  Bey.  J.  W.  Cunkinqham,  M.A. 


Edited 


In  18mo,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

CORNER  STONE.     By  Jacob  Abbott.    Edited  by  the 
Bey.  Hekby  Blunt. 


In  18mo,  price  Is.  cloth  lettered, 

LITTLE    PHILOSOPHER.      By    Jacob    Abbott.      Eor 
Schools  and  Families. 


In  ISmo,  price  Is.  doth  lettered, 
pHILD  AT  HOME.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    With  Frontis- 
^  piece. 
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W 


In  ISmo,  inice  li.  eloih  lettered, 

AY    TO    DO    GOOD.      By    Jacob     Abbott.      Wiik 
Frontispiece. 


R 


In  royal  S2mo,  price  2d.  with  sewed  wrapper, 

OW   TO   DO    GOOD;    OR.  THE    HISTORY    OF  A 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 
An  elegantly  printed  and  excellent  little  book  for  general  circulation. 


In  fcap.  Syo,  price  Sd.  sewed. 

VERSES    AND    SCRIPTURE    TEXTS     FOR     GRATE- 
STONES.    A  selection  of  53  Verses  and  ii  Scripture  Texts,  snitabk 
for  Inscription  on  Grayestones. 

WATTS'  PSALMS,  HYMNS,  AND  SPIRITUAL  SONGS. 
With  Introductory  Preface,  Index  of  Subjects,  Table  of  the  first  Uoe 
of  each  Verse,  and  Scripture  Illustrated. 

In  18mo,  long  primer,  708  pages.  ' 

No.  8.  d. 

1  In  cloth  neat,  with  cut  edges 2    6 

2    roan,  embossed  .         .  ,  .80 

3    roan,  embossed,  gilt  edges      .         .,36 

Demy  32mo,  thick  or  thin  paper. 

5    on  stout  paper,  610  pages,  cloth  .     1     0 

6    roan,  sprinkled  edges    .         .  ..'12 

7    gilt  edges 16 

Demy  48mo,  superfine  thin  hard  paper,  clear  type. 

13    Watts'  Psalms,  &c.,  in  cloth,  neat,  620  pp.  ..08 

15     roan 0  10 

16    roan,  gilt  edges 10 

These  Editions,  now  passed  by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Co.  to  our  hands,  are 

offered  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  now  generally  on  sale,  notwithstanding 
the  many  more  pages  that  the  larger  type  takes  up — a  consideration  (rf 
fcreat  value  to  the  purchaser.  Strong  binding  and  first-rate  paper  has 
been  used,  and  they  are  the  best  now  in  use. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  28.  6d., 
'^PHE   RELIGIOUS   CONDITION    OF  THE    CHrNESE. 
JL  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins,  B.A. 

"We  do  not  know  of  any  volume  which  so  well  and  lucidly  describes  the 
Religious  coudition  of  this  singular  and  multitudinous  race  of  people.*'— CHj 
Presn. 

"  We  recommend  the  volume  to  the  serious  perusal  of  all  who  desire  info^ 
mation  as  to  that  remarkable  country,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  prayiuf 
and  working  for  ita  evangelisation,"— IT.  Timas. 
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In  1  VoL  post  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

BUCHAJTAN'S  CHKISTIAN  RESEAECHES  IN  INDIA; 
with  the  Rise,  Suspension,  and  Probable  Future  of  England's  Rule 
as  a  Christian  Power  in  India.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fote,  M.A., 
formerly  Missionary  Chaplain  of  Gwalior.     With  Illustrations. 

**  Some  woU-engraved  woodcuts  illustrate  the  volume,  and  greatly  assist  the 
perusal.  As  a  work  of  its  class,  this  edition  of  *  Buchanan's  Christian 
Researches'  must  command  considerable  attention,  from  the  earnestness  of 
the  editor,  from  the  beauty  of  the  production,  and  from  its  great  cheapness."— 
Obsei'ver. 


In  small  4to,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  extra, 
TNDEX  SERMONUM.  A  Register  for  Sermons,  to  be 
-*■  entered  as  written  ;  by  the  regular  use  of  which  they  will  arrange 
themselves  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Tear,  Special  Occasions,  Subjects, 
Texts,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  easily  referred  to.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Harland, 
M.A.,  Author  of  ''A  Church  Psalter  and  Hymnal." 

This  Register  is  recommended  by  archbishops  and  bishops. 
' '  We  may  express  our  thanks  to  Hr.  Harland  for  the  great  labour  be  has 
incurred  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren  ;  and  we  think  the  latter  will  find  it 
much  to  their  advantage  to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  thus  furnished  for  them 
in  so  admirable  a  form." — Clerical  Journal. 


WITH   A   PREFACE   BY  THE   LORD   BISHOP  OF   DURHAM. 
In  Pott  8to,  price  3d.,  cloth,  64  pp., 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  COMMUNION  SEKVICE  OF 
^  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND.  By  the  Bev.  R.  W.  Batnes,  B.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  Whitechapel. 

"  Is  a  convenient,  portable,  and  cheap  manual,  which  will  be  found  useful 
and  edifying  to  a  large  class  of  persons."— ^pIuA  Churehman. 

"  This  book  is  valuable  in  its  way,  as  showing  how  much  '  Evangelicals '  and 
'Tractarians '  have  in  common."— Z7nio». 

•*  This  is  the  very  best  book  of  the  kind  that  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  peruse."— ir(ai«yon  Times. 


In  fcap.  8to,  Is.  cloth,  or  in  roan.  Is.  6d., 

BISHOP  WILSON  ON  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.  A  New 
Large  Type  Edition,  with  Memoir  abridged  from  **  Crutwell's  Life." 
By  Archdeacon  Allen,  and  Engrayings  illustrating  his  Birthplace,  Resi- 
dence, Prison,  and  Tomb. 

Also,  a  neat  POCKET  EDITION,  in  fcap.  16mo,  cloth.  Is.,  or  roan^ 
gilt  edges.  Is.  6d.,  elegantly  Printed,  with  Memoir  and  Illustrations. 


In  royal  24mo,  price  3d.  limp  cloth, 

PRAYERS    FOR    YOUNG    PERSONS.      Selected  almost 
exclusively  from  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  Bekja.hir  S^kscsa.    ^\Qsv  «» 
Introduction  by  the  Hon.  and  Right  ReY.  tkie  Bishop  oy  Ti^^iaLfcM^* 
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In  32mo,  doth  lettered,  prier  Is. ;  roao  embossed.  Is.  6d. ;  morooeo, 
8s. ;  morooeo  elegant,  ftk  6d^ 

^HE  COMMUNICANT'S  SPIRITUAL  COMPANION 
FOR  THE  LOBD'S  SUFPBB.  By  the  Rer.  T.  Hawbb,  LLP 
With  MeditationB,  Helpe  for  Prayer,  Oommnnion  Serrioe^  sad  PrefiMe^  ^ 
the  Kev.  Hugh  White.     New  Edition. 


T 


In  fcap.  Syo,  price  Is.  cloth  extra 
'l^HE  FAMILY  LITURGY.     Compiled  from  the  BiWe,  tbe 
-^     Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  other  sonrces  ;   and  so  Arranged  as  te 
promote  United  Family  Worship.    With  Prayers  and  Thanksgiyings  for 
Special  Occasions.     By  Edwabo  Cars,  LL.D.,  St.  Helen's,  Lanosshin. 

This  Ib  a  very  nicely  printed  Tdome^  in  large  type  ;  such  a  wo^  hu  loBf 
been  wanted  for  private  oae  in  fiunilies. 


In  fcapb  Syo^  prioe  3s.  doth  lettered, 
TENKS'  PRAYEBS  AND  OFFICES  OF  DEVOTION  FOB 
O     FAMILIES  AND  FOE  PABTICOLAB  PERSONS  ON  MOST  OC- 
CASIONS.    A  New  Edition.     By  the  Bar.  Ohablbb  Sixsov.    With » 
PrefiMse  by  the  Bev.  Albert  Baknbs. 


HARLAND'S  (REV.  E.)  CHURCH  PSALTER  AND    HYMNAL 

In  royal  24mo,  price  4d.,  cloth  limp ;  in  cloth  boards,  8d., ;  or  in  rau, 
gilt  edges,  8d., 

A  CHURCH  PSALTER  and  HYMNAL,  containing  260 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  edited  and  adapted  for  general  use,  with  tbe 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  by  the  Rev.  Edwakd  Haklavb,  M.A. 
It  is  printed  in  a  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  contains  an  Index  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  particular  occasions,  and  an  arrangem^it  fi>r  use  on  each 
Sunday  throughout  the  Tear. 

\*  An  Edition  of  the  aboye  is  also  prhited  in  large  type,  and  strODglj 
bound  in  cloth,  price  Is.,  or  roan  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

"This  work,  besides  being  sound,  spiritual,  devotional,  and  really  a  Chureh 
Book,  has  been  published  from  a  desire  that  in  the  various  churches  of  Engiatti 
and  the  colonies  a  more  general  uniformity  of  psalms  and  hymns  may  be 
publicly  used ;  and  it  is  published  as  cheaply  as  possible,  that  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  may  be  able  to  Join  in  the  sacred  melodies." — Bxbractfram  Fr^aeu 


HARRISON'S  (REV.  WILLIAM)  COMMON  PSALTER. 

In  royal  24mo,  price  4d.,  cloth  limp  ;  or  in  cloth  boards^  6d. ;  or  in  nwn, 

giH  edges,  8d., 

A  COMMON  PSALTER,  Compiled  and  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
William  Harrison.    With  complete  Indexes. 
"Among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  and  the  one  hundred  and  rfztr 
hymns,  contained  in  this  little  volume,  will  be  found  all  the  most  loved  sod 
fluniliar  songs  in  which  the  devout  spirits  of  our  Evangelical  Ohvaieh  hsv* 
poured  out  their  aBpiratVcKnaVjelor^  QccioJ*— Tlve  atcord. 
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UNDER  THE  SANCTION   OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

In  royal  24ino,  price  4d.,  limp  doth  ;  or  6d.,  cloth  boards  ; 

and  8d.,  roan, 

a^HE  PEOPLE'S  CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK.  Under  the 
"!  -^  Sanction  of  the  Bight  Hon.  and  ^Bight  Ber.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of 
■  Durham. 

The  peculiar  and  combined  features  of  this  Hymn  Book  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  This  collection  is  low-priced,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poorest. 
I  2nd.  It  consists  of  such  a  selection  from  the  Psalms  as  aro  best  suited  for 

^  Chtistian  worsliip. 

3rd.  The  F&alms  and  Hymns  have  been  purposely  selected  from  those  old 
and  familiar  fiEtvourites,  scattered  through  various  Collections,  which  have  long 
delighted  the  Church  of  Christ. 

4th.  The  Chief  Festivals  and  Occasional  Services  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  arranged  imder  their  ro^ctive  heads,  so  as  to  afford  instant  facility 
of  reference. 

6th.  For  the  same  purpose  of  easy  reference,  the  liisceUaneous  Hymns  are 
alphabetically  arranged. 

An  Edition  of  the  above  is  also  printed  in  laige  type,  and  strongly  bonnd 
in  cloth,  price  U. 


HYMN  BOOKS  FOR   UNIVERSAL  ClRCULATION- 

\*  A  liberal  allowance  is  made  to  all  IMlnisters  using  100  copies  and 
upwards  at  one  time. 

THE  Publishers  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Ministers 
and  Sunday  School  Teaehers  to  the  under-mentioned  list  of  their 
Cheap  Hymn  Books. 

In  royal  32mo,  with  covers,  Id. ;  or  in  cloth  limp,  2d.  each. 

1.  ARCHDEACON  ALLEISTS  PENNY  HYMN  BOOK. 

2.  ARCHDEACON  ALLEN'S  CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK. 

3.  GRAHAM'S  (Bay.  J.)  CHILDREN'S  SCHOOL  HYMN 
BOOK. 

Price  l^d.,  sewed  ;  or  .in  cloth  S^d. 

4.  ARCHDEACON  ALLEN'S  CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK, 

with  the  Metrical  Psalms  for  Congregational  Use. 

In  the  space  of  four  years,  more  than  700,000  of  the  aboye  hare  been 
disposed  o^  spreading  &r  and  wide  a  universal  psalmody. 


Large  tyi)e  Editions  of 

ALLEN'S     PENNY    HYMN     BOOK,    and     ALLEN'S 
CHUBCH  HYMN  BOOK. 

Printed  in  foolscap  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  4d.  each,  or  cloth  boards, 
price  6d. 
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NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOKS  FOR    UNIVERSAL  USE 

In  square  royal,  price  St.  cloth  limp, 

ROUTLEDGE'S  CHURCH  AND  HOME  METRICAL 
PSALTEE  AND  HYMNAL.  CJontaiuing  101  Paalm  and  Hym 
Tunes,  adapted  to  640  Psalms  and  Hymns,  printed  in  full,  with  Table  of 
Contents  both  of  Hymns  and  Tones.  All  the  Hymns  in  Mr.  Harland*! 
Church  Psalter,  Mr.  Harrison's  Common  Psalter,  the  People's  Chmck 
Hymn  Book,  and  Archdeacon  Allen^s  Hymn  Books,  are  contained  in  this 
work ;  and  are  arranged  in  groups  of  from  two  to  eight  Hymus  each.  To 
each  group  is  attach^  an  appropriate  tune,  selected  according  to  metre 
and  fitness  of  association  with  tiie  Sentiments  contained  in  the  Hymns. 
Edited  by  Charles  H.  Pusdat. 
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In  square  royal,  price  Is.  cloth  limp, 

POPULAR  PSALM  AND  HYMN  TUNES,  Ar- 
ranged  in  Short  Score  for  Four  Voices,  and  Organ,  Piano,  or 
Harmonium.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  H.  Purdat.  Being  tk 
Tunes  in  the  Metrical  Psalter,  without  the  Hymns ;  with  a  History  of 
Psalmody.  The  Publishers  have  endeavoured  to  render  these  Tune  Books 
the  best  and  the  cheapest  that  have  been  published.  New  type  both  for 
the  Music  and  Hymns  has  been  expressly  used 


In  square  16mo,  price  6d.,  cloth  limp, 

)URDAY'S  CHURCH  AND  HOME  TUNE  BOOK,  with 
the  addition  of  22  Chants. 


Price  Id.  each,  64  pages,  with  fancy  wrapper,  or  cloth,  2d., 
{Same  me  as  Penny  Hymn  Book,) 

THE  PENNY  HAPPY  HOME  SONGSTER.      Selected  and 
Edited  by  the  Key.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A. 

THE  PENNY  WORK-AWAY  SONGSTER.     Selected  and 
Edited  by  the  B,ev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke. 

THE   PENNY  POSY   OF   POETRY  FOR   CHILDREN. 
Edited  and  Selected  by  the  Rev.  J.  Erskikb  Clarkb. 
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1  ~^~ 

-       THE  ONE  VOLUME   ROYAL  OCTAVO   EDITION, 

i:  (Containing  aU  the  words  of  the  ito  Edition.) 

f -In  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1265  pages        .        .        .  £0  16  0 

*  Strongly  bound  in  mssia,  marbled  edges         .         .         14  0 

-_ balf-mssia,  marbled  edges       .         .10  0 

calf  gilt  ditto 10  0 

"s half-calf  ditto         .        .        .        .     0  18  0 

'eBSTEK'S  dictionary  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGB.  The  Seventh  Edition. 
7>iting  the  Origin,  Orthography,  PronunciatioD,  and  Definition  of 
Mb  ;  comprising  also  a  Synopsis  of  Words  variously  pronounced  by 
"--ant  Orthoepists,  and  Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of 
ftc,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and 
'^[edj  by  C.  A.  Gk)ODRiOH,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  With  the  addition 
Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geographical  Names,  and  their  Prouunciation. 
caew  words  that  have  been  added  amount  to  several  thousands,  and  the 
«=>iiary  now  contains  27,000  words  more  than  "Todd's  Edition  of 
son."  The  work  is  handsomely  printed  upon  a  fine  paper,  in  a  clear, 
kl>le  type,  in  double  columns. 

•^  AU  parties  desiring  to  possess  this  unrivalled  Dictionary  can,  on 
csation,  have  gratis  specimen  pages,  showing  at  once  how  infinitely 
complete  and  superior  is  this  Edition  over  any  other  One  Volume 
osary  now  extant. 

*' We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  this  is 
kxe  most  elaborate  and  successfiu  undertaking  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
ppeared."— 7%m««. 


In  1  YoL  fcap.  Svo,  price  2b.  cloth  extra,  or  in  roan,  2s.  6d. 

^ALKEK'S  PRONOUNCING  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 
In  which  the  Accentuation,  Orthography,  and  Pronunciation  of  tha 
lah  Language  are  distinctly  shown,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

ill  English  Grammar — A  Guide  to  the  Bules  of  Pronunciation — The 

.  of  English  Yersification — Pronunciation  of  the  more  important  Lan- 

38,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 

;,  Modem  Greek — Chronological  Tables — Lists  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 

^s  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Market  Days — Forms  of  Address  to 

Q>ns  of  Rank.     "  It  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  Treasury  of  Knowledge." 

"The  want  of  a  revised  edition  of  Walker's  Dictionary  has  long  been  felt. 
Tpwards  of  2000  words  which  modem  liferature,  science,  and  fashion  havo 
rought  into  existence  have  been  incorporated,  such  as,  for  instance,  Electro- 
^pe,  Lithography,  Mesmerism,  Photography,  Phrenology.  Papier-m&ch€, 
tereotype,  Ac  ;  whilst  others  are  of  so  common  a  description  as  to  «"ss5*»avfit 
arprise  at  their  omission— as,  for  instance.  Exhume,  T>e»&T\\>\^.^^,\«vcv^\5sv'«'» 
Ava,  Playful,  Statistics ;  also  many  geo\ogic&\  terma  worw  Vsv  ««\v^«t«a.NawMw> 
ae—as  Felapar,  Qneiaa,  Granite,  Quarts.  Bchist,  ShaXe,  YrA^/^ctNis^ » *»»• 
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In  royal  ISmo,  price  Is.,  or  in  roan,  li.  6d., 

WEBSTER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONAI 
and  Revised  by  Dr.  Nuttall.     With   more  than  2i 
CorrectioDB  not  inserted  in  any  other  Shilling  Webster's  Diet 

In  18mo,  price  Is.  doth  extra, 

lOHNSON'S  DICTIONABT  OF  THE  ENGl 
^  GUAGE,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  General  Stud 
Edition,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  English  Literatui 
bending  the  principal  Terms  of  Military  Science,  GFeology,  & 
AusTEH  Nuttall,  LL.B. 

In  this  Edition  more  than  2000  words  are  incladed  whicli 
other  One  Shilling  Dictionary. 


(  In  18mo^  price  Is.  6d.  doth  extra, 


JOHNSON'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  to  wh 
^  the  Principles  of  English  Orthography,  and  the  Origin 
and  Derivation  of  the  Kiglish  Langnage-^General  Rules 
Pronnnciation  of  Foreign  Names — Synoptical  View  of  the 
graphy,  Constitution,  and  Popnlation  of  Great  Britain — and 
Table  of  Universal  History,  divided  into  Chronological  Era 
most  important  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  \rorld. 


In  32mo,  price  9d.  cloth  ;  or  Is.  roan  gilt> 
JOHNSON'S     DICTIONAEY    of   the    English 

<^    With  Walker's  pronunciation  of  all  the  difficult  or  doubt 
marks  to  show  where  to  double  the  Consonant  in  the  Partici] 


In  32mo,  price  8d.  cloth  ;  or  Is.  roan  gilt, 

JOHNSON'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY,  with 
^  Abbreviations,  Collection  of  French  and  Latin  Phrases, 
Table,  Forms  of  Address. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 

MUCH    IN    LITTLE.     A  Compendium  of  Pa 
formation  for  the  use  of  Schools.     By  Mrs.  W.  Ai 

"  The  advantage  of  iKHwessing,  in  a  small  compass,  the  i 
names,  datcH.  and  facts  which  deserve  to  be  fixed  in  the  rncmoi 
obTioQS.    Hitherto  it  has  been  uocessary  to  consult  various 
which  are  not  readily  accessible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requis 
*!    J  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  conopiler  has  been  induced  to  p 

<     \  book ;  and  she  trusts  that  her  efforts,  the  result  of  much  csl 

"  '  experience,  may  prove  succossftil  in  abridgint:^  the  labour  <if 

torcndgring  stuiij  moT«  afStoM^Aft  wxd.  >Qfia\ft&.vA»2L  \*i  w^,^  \^v»U 
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I  In  royal  24mo,  price  Is.  6d.  bound, 

Jjl/TYLIUS'  SCHOOL  DICTIONAEY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
li-VA  LANGUAGE,  constructed  as  a  Series  of  DaUy  Lessons.  By  W.  S. 
Mtlius.  With  a  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue.  By  J.  Baldwin.  The 
Eighth  Edition. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EDUCATIONAL  MANUALS. 
Price  6d.  each,  cloth  boards, 

1.  COMMON  THINGS— Notes  on  Familiar  Objects.     By 
Paanois  Young,  of  St.  Edmund's  School,  Eingsbridge. 

2.  THE  FIKST  BOOK  OF  EUCLID. 

3.  SCRIPTUEE   HISTORY— The  Pentateuch. 

4.  THE  GERMAN  SCHOLAR'S  HANDBOOK.    By  T. 
SViLUAM  EosBNTHAL,  Ph.D.,  IjL.1).     BeYised  by  Dawson  W.  Tubneb. 

5.  ARITHMETIC— First  Four  Common  Rules. 

6.  ZOOLOGY— Mammalia,    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

7.  GEOGRAPHY— General  Geography  of  the  World.    By, 
Pbakois  Young,  M.C.P. 

8.  ARITHMETICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLES. 
By  Drs.  Gawthobp  and  Nuttall. 


In  1 8mo,  price  6d.  cloth  boards, 

A   SUMMARY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  from  the  Norman 

-^    Conquest  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Observations  on  the  Progress  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Civilisation,  and  Questions  adapted  to  each  paragraph. 

"Miss  Edwards'  History  is  a  book  of  little  pretension,  but  earnest  purpose. 
It  aitas  to  be  a  brief  introduction  to  more  advanced  works,  and  to  act  as  a 
concise  and  truthful  guide  to  the  dates,  &cts,  and  biographies  which  in  the 
aggregate  constitute  English  History." 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  28.  cloth  extra, 

WATTS'S  (Dr.)  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.  With  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Jewish  Ailairs  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Time 
of  Christ,  represented  in  the  way  of  Question  and  Answer.  A  revised 
Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  relating  to  the  Camp,  Tabernacle,  &c.  &c. 


In  royal  24mo,  price  Is.  doth  extra, 

WATTS'S  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.     With  a  Continuation 
'  '       of  the  Jewish  AflEairs  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
represented  in  the  way  of  Question  and  Answer. 

%*  The  above  Editions  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  any  School  that  makes  use  of  Watts's  Scripture  BLLstor^.  Tti% 
price  is  also  very  considerably  less  than  any  oXi^iei  l^'diXiVvsn.. 


It 
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THE  BEST  SCHOOL  ATLASES. 

In  imperial  8to,  price  128.  half  bound, 

Hj^HE     COLLEGE     ATLAS.        43rd    Thousand,  wii 
-L  Goloared  Maps. 


In  imperial  8to,  price  68.  Bd.,  half  bound, 

n^HE   JUNIOR  ATLAS.     18th  Thousand  with  17  0 
-1.  Maps. 

In  these  new  editions  great  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
necesaa^  by  the  improved  state  of  Gengrraphical  Science  at  the  pre 
viz..  iu  Europe,  the  rectification  of  Political  boundaries  owing  to  tin 
of  Paris  and  Villa  Franca ;  all  the  Railways  have  also  been  inserted 
the  new  Russian  Boundary  in  the  Amoor ;  in  India,  the  Boundaries  i 
new  Presidencies  and  the  results  of  recent  surveys  ;  in  Australu, 
coveries  of  Sturt,  Babbage,  and  Warburton  in  the  South— of  Gregp 
West -and  in  the  north  the  North  Australian  Expedition ;  in  Af 
^  .  labours  of  Livingston,  Barth,  Bruton  and  Speke ;  in  America,  tht 

'^ri  tions  of  McClintock  and  other  Arctic  Travellers;  the  new  Colony 

,.)  {  Columbia ;  and  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  United  States  ^m  Mi 


!  i '  In  imp.  8vo,  price  12b.  half  bound, 

THE  COLLEGE  CLASSIC  ATLAS.      Containing 
^  Coloured  in  outline,  and  strongly  half  bound. 


i  In  imp.  Svo,  price  58.  6d.  half  bound, 

rrn^  JUNIOR  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  Containing  15 
-*-  Coloured  in  outline,  and  strongly  half  bound. 

j  Price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

[   .  -pOUTLEDGE'S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.     Cor 

^  ±V     12  beautifully  engraved  Quarto  Maps,  Coloured  ;  or  with  t 

i  Uncoloured,  price  Is.  6d. 

1  In  fcap.  Svo,  price  Is.  cloth  limp, 

^HE  CHILD'S  ARITHMETIC :  a  Manual  of  Ins 
-L  for  the  Nursery  and  Infant  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  with  i 
Woodcuts. 

*' The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  convey,  in  the  simplest 
interesting  manner,  a  knowledge  of  numbers  and  arithmetical  calc 
children.  The  stylo  of  language,  and  the  objects  presented  for  con 
have  all  been  rendered  suitable ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  to  teachers 
schools  this  may  be  used  as  an  initiatory  Text  Uook." 

jj.  ,  In  imp.  16mo,  price  Is.,  printed  in  colours  on  cloth, 

11  rpHE    YISlBLia    U\5\lYYe\AQ,K\\Qrs^     ^K&\.^.. 
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In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  cloth,  or  in  roan,  Is.  6d., 

WALKINGAME'S     TUTOR'S     ASSISTANT:     being    a 
Compendium  of  Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  Schools.    A  new  and 
£  improved   Edition ;   to  which  is  added,    an  Appendix  on  the  Decimal 
Coinage,    by   J.    K.    Young,    late    Professor    of   Mathematics,   Belfast 
College. 

'"Walkingatne's  Tutor'  is  especially  valuable  for  its  copious  variety  of 
examples  and  extensive  range  of  sublects;  and  in  its  present  more  modernised, 
improved,  and  corrected  form,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  continue  to  sustain  the 
character  it  has  so  long  possessed  as  a  favourite  school-book  of  practical 
arithmetic.    A  Key  has  been  especially  prepared  for  this  Edition." 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Ss.  cloth  extra ;  256  pp., 

A  KEY  TO  WALKINGAME'S  TUTOR'S   ASSISTANT; 
with  all  the  Sums  folly  worked  out.     By  J.  R.  Youkq,  Author  of 
**  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry,"  &c. 


In  1  Vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  dotb  lettered, 

ALGEBEA  and  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.      By   J.  R. 
Young,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  BelfiEust  College. 


ROUTLEDGE'S    EVERLASTING    PRIMERS. 
Price  6d.  each,  witli  cloth  covers, 
J.  THE  ALPHABET.  I  3.  SPELLING  MADE  EASY. 

2.  LITTLE  WOKDS.  |  4.  EASY  LESSONS  IN  BEADING. 

Printed  on  superior  Linen,  with  New  Illustrations. 
*»*  This  Series  are  entirely  New  Books,  arranged  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  embellished  with  first-class  Plates,  making  them  the  very  best  Cloth 
Primers  yet  published. 

Price  6d.  cloth  cover, 
"VTEW  READING  MADE  EASY :  A  First  Book  of  Lessons 
■^     in  One  and  Two  Syllables.      Illustrated  with  upwards  of  Fifty 
Wood  Engravings. 

In  royal  18mo,  price  9d.  cloth  extra, 

MURRAY'S    ABRIDGMENT    OP    THE    ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR    FOR    THE    USE    OF    SCHOOLS.      Entirely  New 
£dition. 

"  This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  a  work  which  has  been  used  to  tho 
exteut  of  many  hundred  thousands, 


In  fcap.  8vo.  price  Is.  6d.  cloth  extra, 

AN  ENGLISH  GltAMMAR.  Adapted  to  the  compre- 
^  hension  of  young  persons,  Orthographical  Exercises,  Lessons  on 
Parsing,  Exercises,  and  Questions  for  Examination.  By  W.  D»  Kskct..^ 
L.C.P.,  English  Professor  to  the  French  Roya\l?MMX^,  ^^,  %l^. 


« STAyPABD  AND  POPXTLAK  WORKS. 


Ib  fr^  Stq^  priee  1l  dotii,  atra^j  bond, 

pOETRY  for  the  USE  of    SCHOOLS  and  FAHIl 
J>  wfacted  fhm  the  »ort  «»wml  ■otobm^  Anient  and  Modem,  !• 

"  Ito  tttl*  ■wwri.  tt  »  b«d,  may  excite  emnljrf^ 
*««»»*>-«^*od  fenarooi  fedinsB,  wldle  it  i~-»i^tTff  the  pnrei 
monlilj  and  pMtj."  '^ 


hi§mp^  8to^  doik  erta^  Ad.  a^^^ 

(&*ooif  or  SrAoa  Teoeftm  wa^  CAck  EdUioms  wiU  reeeivian 
Uberwl  dianmmt.) 

]ICAYOR'S  ENGUSH  SPELLING    BOOK,  witka 
-^'A  Sew  Gats  by  JoHX  Gxum.      Kcw  Type. 

*/  An  Edition  on  snperior  p^ier,  and  straiglj  bovnd,  pdeek 

yrSE'S  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK,  with  entirely  >ff 
V      by  JoHx  GiLBK  ;  aad  a  If  ev  Set  of  BncnmiicB  <tf  the  IN 
Qoeens  of  England.    Kew  Type. 

"PENNING'S    NEW   UNIVERSAL    SPELLING  « 

-»-  with  entirely  New  Cuts  by  Johx  Giubk&t.      New  Type. 

MARKHAM'S    IMPROVED     SPELLING    BOOt 
Cuts  by  JoHS  Gilbert.     Kew  Type. 

GUT'S  (JOSEPH)    NEW  BRITISH   SPELLING  B< 
with  Cuts  by  Gilbkbt,  Bibket  Foster,  &c     New  Type 
%*  An  Edition  on  superior  paper,  and  strongly  bound,  price  1 

CARPENTER'S    SCHOLAR'S  SPELLING    ASSIST 
New  Type. 
\*  An  Edition  on  superior  paper,  and  strongly  bound,  priffl 
These  Spelling  Books  are  brought  out  by  the  Publishers  viti 
dence  that  nothing  can  surpass  or  equal  them,  and  they  will  be  i 
Tery  desirable  substitute  for  the  very  old  editions  mostly  K*i 
country  Tillage  schools. 


In  fcap.  Svo,  price  Is.  strongly  bound  in  cloth, 
.  j  JOSEPH  GUY'S  SCHOOL  EXPOSITOR;   or,  TheLe 

J^  I  ^     New   Spelling  Assistant.      A  New   Work,    xrith   Lll  Word: 

present  time. 

««Thia  •Expootor  •  is  adaptedto  Uie  present  time  by  the  introd 
[ .  ^^^.^^^    nuaw  words  and  pYunsea  ^3tia.\.  oSkawm.^  va.  \si«^«ru  ^^^^rks,  both  of  « 


n EDUCATION,  LANGUAGES,  &c. 68 

■  In  fcap.  8yo,  price  Is.  6d.  eadi,  Btrongly  bound, 

,)T'S  FIRST  HELP  to  READING   (The).     192   pages 
Letterpress,  and  46  lUnstrations. 

In  fcap.  8to,  price  2b.  each,  strongly  bound, 

JKL'S  FIRST  HELP  to  READING  (The).     192  pages 
Letterpress,  and  49  Blostrations. 


OY'S     SECOND     HELP     to    READING    (The).     320 
pages  Letterpress  and  78  Illustrations. 

:KL'S     second    help    to    reading    (The).      320 
pages  Lettei^ress,  and  75  lUastrations. 

nd  aboTO  Yolumes  are  aU  neatly  printed,  strongly  bound  in  doth,  and 
a  concise  and  cheap  Encyclopsedia  of  Juvenile  and  Youthful  Reading, 
-t  of  Miscellany  in  which  the  youngest  may  find  something  of  deliglii, 
aciore  adyanced  something  of  real  instruction  and  genuine  materials  for 
Bht. 

fee  Publishers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  Tutors,  Schoolmasters, 
bher  parties  engaged  in  education,  to  the  obvious  superiority  of  tiiese 
Umg  Books  to  any  hitherto  produced. 


Price  Is.,  boards, 

AMLET.    By  W.  Shakspeaee.   With  Notes  Grammatical, 
Glossarial,  and  Explanatory,  for  the  use  of  Candidates,  for  Gerti- 
es of  Merit  and  the  Middle  Class  Examinations — The  text  is  that  of 
lilt's  National  Shakspeare. 

In  1  Vol  of  1100  pages,  12mo,  price  6b.  bound, 

NEW   PRENCH-ENGLISH    &    ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY.     By  Marin  db  la  Voyb,  late  Professor  of  French 

ratore  at  Addiscombe,  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.     With  Military, 

.tical,  and  Commennal  Terms. 

This  work  includes  the  principal  MiUtary,  Nautical,  and  Commercial  terms, 
iinth  the  grammatical  formation  of  all  the  irregular  French  verbs,  and  a  com- 
pendknis  Key  to  the  whole.  It  needs  oxihr  to  be  examined  to  be  at  once 
mtxtMluced  for  all  purxxMes  of  studying  the  French  language. 


In  1  VoL  square  16mo,  price  Ss.  cloth  ;  or  in  roan,  48., 

UGENT'S  IMPROVED  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the 
FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  By  Bkown  and  Mabtin. 
itaining  all  the  words  in  general  use — the  Scotch  expressions  and  the 
al  technical  terms — the  accentuation  and  pronunciation  adapted  to  the 
nch  and  "P^gliBh  idiom. 

^*  In    ordering,    specially  mention    ''Nu%«ivV&  "^TensSa.  \X\s3»ss«Ksr^ 
rvoed  by  Bbowit  and  Mahtih." 
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VIOIJYEAU    MELANGE,  COastiqiie,    Namtif, 
doO^  and  wdl  ptintod.    Bj  Uuam  ]>■  la.  Votx. 

7.  Hbumbs  Dosm  : 
Kaajtoaib.    8lk 

8.  RmauiaATB    n  Pj 
U. 

9-  Lb     Pmn    Fact; 
BpisldUire.    Is. 

10.  SsnuKB  btNxmobi 
Is. 


2.  La    HiBBinom:    Beeoflil   de 

U.6d. 
2.  Ohoix  m  MbMBAV  FmAVOAii^ 

8.  La      QaAuxmx      Lfuunu. 

(AMfl)    It. 
4.  AcA&A.    Bif  F.  A.  de  Ghttoau- 


lirind.    (Aln^)    It. 

I  Tunuai 


11.  GinuLAim  Till. 
la. 


&  Lit  AmnrBii  db  iTunuanB. 

(AMgA)    It. 
0.  ButASKH.   ^jMadtme  Oofttin. 

(Aln«t6.)    It. 

\*  AplioritiB%  MtahoM,  tad  FforerlNi  aiinoiiiid  the  pases 
4]ieee  Tuioin  Woriki. 

lltdi  little  book  it  pteeeded  tad  followed  1> j  Uaefiil  Ins 
Tranalttioii ;  E^planatioiis  of  ProTerbial  Difficulties ;  setf 
Questioiit  oa  the  subjects  ;  and  a  Biographical  Corollary .' 
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In  32mo,  cloih  price  St.  6d. ;  or  in  roan,  4s., 

GRAGLIA'S      ENGLISH-ITATilAN       and  '    j 
ENGLISH  POCKET  DICTIONAKY.    Carefully  revised 
byS.  H.  Blano. 

<«This  edition  is  very  careftilly  pirinted  in  a  good  type,  and 
cheapest  Italian  Dictionary  now  ofi»red  for  sale  in  England." 


In  1  YoL  square  16mo,  price  8t.  cloth,  or  8s.  6d.  boc 

TIHLLIAMS'    NEW    POCKET  BICTIONAET 

^^      ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  LANGUAGBS.     With 

ciation  of  the  English  part  in  German  characters.     By  Frank 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  cloth  lettered, 

A  GERMAN  READING  BOOK,   with    Notes, 
Prose  and  Poetry,  from  the  best  Authors,  and  arranged 
or  the  Home  Circle.     By  Euqenb  Oswald,  Assistant  Master  a 
College  School,  London. 

*»*  The  Prose  twad  PQei\ca]L  -<MstV.\cs&s^  ^t?*  «M  seoaratAW 
—'^.  cloth boaxda.  «  «^iieiy, 


i 


